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CHAPTER I. 


He came round the corner of 
the cliff suddenly, no step or rustle 
as of a wayfarer betraying him 
before he appeared, with some- 
thing indefinable in his pose, as if 
he had just descended from a 
height, and a quick look around 
as at an unknown landscape quite 
new tohim. It was near Dover, 
on the road that leads by the sea 
past the Castle heights towards 
the town. A man more than or- 
dinarily tall, of an imposing per- 
sonality so far as could be seen in 
the darkening air, clothed not like 
the usual wayfarers on that road, 
but in long dark-coloured garments 
scarcely definable, different from 
ordinary English dress, though it 
was scarcely possible to say in 
what way. His sudden appear- 
ance was very startling, as her- 
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alded by no sound or step, to the 
one or two people going in the 
other direction who met him with- 
out any warning, and started aside 
a little to make way for him with- 
out well knowing why. The cover- 
ing on his head was like a close- 
fitting Spanish cap, but enveloped 
with filmy folds of something dark 
which made it resemble a turban— 
all vague, however, in the ever de- 
creasing light. Something shone 
in the front of this cap, vague also, 
like a faint star among clouds, or 
the gleam of one of those little 
electric lamps that are now so 
much in use on the stage. It 
flashed in the eyes of a man on 
the road and dazzled him so that 
he had almost fallen over the cliff, 
though the other with whom he 
was walking saw nothing at all, 
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but asked, “ What light? I saw 
no light,” when his companion 
cried out. The passenger, how- 
ever, neither paused nor ques- 
tioned, but walked on, with an ex- 
ceedingly light firm step, and a 
certain air of noting everything 
about him, though he did not stop 
to look either to the right or left. 
He went on into the town, keep- 
ing his way straight, crossing 
streets, and even the railway it- 
self, without the faintest hesita- 
tion or alarm, with the air of one 
whom neither train nor heavy 
waggon could hurt, as if he could 
have wafted them all away by his 
breath or a wave of his hand. And 
this air of quietness, of calm as- 
surance as if nothing could harm 
him, was very impressive, and 
made people turn to look after 
him as he went swiftly, lightly 
past them. Who was he? One 
knows that princes are not greater 
to look at, larger, stronger, more 
powerful, or even more imposing 
in aspect, than other men; yet 
there is a certain tradition of 
grandeur lingering about the 
name, so that several people said, 
* He looks like a prince,” as this 
man went by. 

He went to the great hotel, the 
Lord Warden which we all know, 
and where, as he rose into the light 
ascending the steps, much curio- 
sity was excited, and a sudden 
pause occurred in the little bustle 
of people coming and going. It 
was such a pause as might occur 
if somehody had suddenly said, 
“The Prince of Wales is coming ” : 
the porters and other attendants 
about backed into corners, the man- 
ager came forward bowing low, 
and rubbing his hands nervously : 
and the guests in the hotel drew 
aside in little clusters, gazing at 
the new-comer, who, though he had 
nobody to announce him, and came 
forward attended by no suite or 
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servants, made this curious impres- 
sion on all who saw him. He came 
up to the obsequious manager, with 
again one almost imperceptible 
flash of a look round, which took 
in everything as everybody felt—a 
true prince’s look, which in a mo- 
ment recognises whoever there may 
be who is known; but there did 
not seem to be any one here known 
to this great personage. He said 
a few words to the manager in a 
tone which was not German or 
any accent we are used to, but yet 
not English either—in a large son- 
orous voice which gave a thrill to 
every one standing by. The man- 
ager bowed more and more, till 
he seemed almost doubled in two. 
“Tt is all right, sir—your High- 
ness—my lord,” he said: and in- 
stead of calling any inferior, took 
up suddenly a pair of silver can- 
dlesticks in which the candles had 
just been lighted for some other 
guest, and himself went mounting 
backwards very uncomfortably up 
the stair, showing the way. The 
Prince, or whatever he _ was, 
smiled, and said, ‘“* Walk, sir, as 
nature intended you.” These 
words were heard by everybody. 
They were not very extraordinary 
in the way of words ; but yet they 
were repeated in the most curious 
way from one to another, as if 
they had possessed the most re- 
markable meaning. “I _ heard 
him say it with my own ears,” 
various people said afterwards, 
as if they had been made par- 
takers of some great axiom of 
wisdom. It was to the best apart- 
ment in the house that the 
Stranger was led—a spacious sit- 
ting-room, with large windows 
looking out upon the Channel, 
which that night was “dirty,” 
flustered by big waves with white 
tops which rose and fell, making 
a fine effect to those who viewed 
it from the security of the shore. 
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The room was dark, save for these 
two twinkling lights and the broad 
spaces of window through which 
shone the last of the twilight, and 
the clearness of a windy sky, and 
the glimmer and weltering light of 
the sea. “ Your Highness had, I 
fear, a bad passage,” said the man- 
ager: he paused a moment for a 
reply, and then added, “‘ But the 
luggage and your Highness’s ser- 
vant arrived all right.” 

At the same time another figure 
appeared in the doorway between 
the sitting-room and a bedroom 
opening from it. No doubt about 
this individual]. A well-bred valet, 
gentleman’s gentleman, grave, re- 
spectful, point-devise. He had a 
letter in his hand. “From Lord 
Hillesborough, sir,” he said, at 
first with less awe than had been 
hitherto shown at the sight of the 
Stranger ; but on the second look 
at this majestic figure, half visible, 
with the light of the candles be- 
hind him, even Jerningham felt a 
thrill. ‘I was to wait your—your 
*Ighness here,” he said, faltering 
as he drew back within the door. 

“You will have the goodness to 
call me Sir only; I am not accus- 
tomed to titles,” said the Stranger. 
Sir! to be sure! that was what it was 
right to say to the Prince of Wales 
himself. Not accustomed to titles ! 
was he perhaps, then, a king incog- 
nito? It appeared more like that 
than anything else to these two 
persons, accustomed to all the laws 
of service. Highness, though it 
means a great deal to other men, 
would not mean much to a king. 
To him it would mean a deroga- 
tion, a sort of disrespect, though 
unintentional. Sir was the title 
for him—spelt with an “e” at the 
end, and not pronounced exactly 
as the English monosyllable is. 
Sire—it was pronounced Seer the 
manager was aware, who knew a 
little of all the languages of the 
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Continent. He made a lower bow 
than ever, backing and bowing 
himself out of the room, murmur- 
ing “ Yes, Sire,” as he went, As 
for Jerningham, his soul owned a 
thrill of alarm to feel himself left 
alone with this wonderful person, 
king or potentate. ‘A gentle- 
man of great distinction,” he was 
told, had engaged him; a foreign 
gentleman, not accustomed to 
English ways. This is not a de- 
scription which usually fills the 
English domestic with the graces 
of humility. It is difficult for 
him not to despise a personage, 
however exalted, who is ignorant 
of English ways. But, though 
there was an outlandish look 
about this one, for once Jer- 
ningham was really overawed. 
He retreated from the doorway, 
and began to occupy himself with 
unpacking his new master’s lug- 
gage ; but after a time his curios- 
ity overcame him, and he peeped 
through the chink of the door to 
see what ’E was about. And in- 
deed nothing could be more curi- 
ous than what he was about. He 
had taken the letter to read it, 
not to the light of the candles, 
which burned all by themselves 
as though nobody wanted them 
upon the table, but to the win- 
dow, where he stood reading it 
in the dark. No, not exactly in 
the dark either—a soft light fell 
about him, showing the whiteness 
of the letter and the attitude of 
his head bent to read it; a light 
that seemed suffused over his 
figure and the very part of the 
carpet he stood upon, and to shine 
in the panes of the window against 
the darkness that was in them 
from outside. What was it? 
Had he a taper, then, or some 
travelling-lamp, or—what? At 
this point in Jerningham’s curi- 
ous self-inquiries his new master 
turned his head half round, and the 
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man felt as if he were being looked 
at with a sort of mild observant 
smile, though it could only have 
been through the woodwork of 
the door, or the wall itself, which 
was impossible—for that barrier 
of physical obstruction was be- 
tween the gazer in the one room 
and the sudden observation of the 
personage in the other. The effect, 
however, was so real, that Jerning- 
ham retreated to the farther corner 
of the bedroom and turned his face 
to the wall, and covered it with 
his hands to escape the sudden 
sensation. Yet the look which he 
thought he felt (which was ridicu- 
lous, impossible!) was not a severe 
look but a smiling one,—a look full 
of indulgence, as if for the error 
of a child, though so penetrat- 
ing. Jerningham persuaded him- 
self afterwards that it was that 
dashed taper or lamp, or whatever 
it was, by which the Prince was 
reading his letter, which caught a 
reflection in his own eye through 
the chink of the door. But any- 
how he did not venture to pursue 
his own observations any further. 

The letter thus read was re- 
markable in tone, being as it was 
a letter from an old and dis- 
tinguished English peer to a man 
much younger than himself, and, 
though so remarkable in appear- 
ance, coming so suddenly and with 
so little pretension upon the scene. 
It was in the most respectful terms, 
almost more than his own native 
prince would have called forth from 
so eminent a subject, though there 
were no titles of honour employed: 


“ T have endeavoured to carry out 
your wishes in the most complete 
manner in my power, though our 
arrangements here are necessarily 
all so incomplete, so little perfect, 
that I fear you will scarcely be able 
to understand that I have really 
done everything I could, remem- 
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bering your command that there 
was to be no shutting out of the 
common conditions of our life, 
and that your desire, which it is 
the highest pleasure and honour 
to me to obey, was to see these 
conditions in their most simple 
form. I wish I could hope that 
the sight would give you any 
satisfaction ; but I await with the 
most eager anxiety your permis- 
sion to arrange my poor house 
here for your reception, with a 
trembling hope that perhaps the 
rural life amid which we live, 
though still so unlike everything 
you have ever known, will not 
seem to you so terrible and repul- 
sive as I feel with humiliation 
that which you have now come 
into must be. The man whom I 
have sent is likewise according to 
your command, neither better nor 
worse than the ordinary. I could 
have selected a man of higher 
character so far as our imperfect 
knowledge goes, but it appeared 
to me that this would not be ac- 
cording to the sentiment you had 
expressed nor the object which 
you pursue. With what anxiety, 
what hopes, and what fears, I follow 
your course in my thoughts, I will 
not attempt to express: and I 
should add with what sympathy 
—were the word such as I could 
venture to use in the comparison 
between your elevated nature and 
that which is the inheritance of 
one who is always your devoted 
and most humble servant, 
“ HILLESBOROUGH.” 


Signed below this name was a 
cipher in strange lettering like a 
second name. The Stranger put 
down the letter on the table, still 
with the same smile upon his lip 
which he had turned upon Jer- 
ningham —a look as of indul- 
gence, understanding everything, 
not unaware of feebleness, of 
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something mingled in the respect, 
perhaps of a tone of obsequiousness, 
perhaps of an overstrain of effort 
—but accepting all with a benig- 
nancy which had no criticism in it. 
Presently he took off the covering 
from his head, which had the most 
curious shadowy appearance in the 
half light, as if the filmy drapery 
round it were a pair of folded 
wings, and the soft light that fell 
round him came from between 
them like the shining of a star. 
The last hypothesis was not un- 
justified, as he took something 
from among the folds which 
caused an instant displacement of 
the lights and shadows about him. 
What it looked like was a large 
diamond set in something dark and 
indefinite, with a white rim as of 
silver round this strange little 
lamp of light separating it from 
the darkness below and around. 
He put it down upon the table, 
replacing upon his head the hat 
or turban upon which the downy 
dark wings seemed to close more 
distinctly than ever. It appeared 
to be habitual to him to have his 
head covered. He turned back 
after he had done this to the view 
from the window — the dark sea 
tossing its waves, the spray dash- 
ing upon the rocks and piers, the 
long weltering of the ridges of sea 
as they rose and fell, the lights in 
the harbour sinking and rising, 
the shadow of the cliff wrapping 
everything in deeper darkness. It 
seemed to have a great fascination 
for him. During the course of 
the evening he turned to it again 
and again, as if with a sensation 
of relief, perhaps feeling that 
nature and even storm were more 
congenial than the surroundings 
of man. But he was not disposed 
to separate himself so far as would 
appear from the life going on 
around him. He looked at the 
clothes which Jerningham had 
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arranged for him, spreading them 
out on the bed, with again a smile. 
“This is the dress of England ?” he 
said, with the little accent which 
not unpleasantly pointed him out 
as not an Englishman. Jerning- 
ham by this time had recovered 
his self-possession. ‘‘ Not of Eng- 
land, sir,” he said; “but for the 
evenin’, as far as I’ve ’eard, the 
costoome of all the civilised world.” 

“Ts it so?” said the Prince, 
with an amused look. He added, 
“Ts it much remarked when a 
stranger continues to wear the 
dress of his own country here?” 

“Oh, not at all, sir,” cried Jer- 
ningham, with a sort of patronage 
and condescension to ignorance. 
“There was the Indian princes at 
the Jubilee in all colours, and 
blazing with jewels, as the papers 
said. It was pecooliar, but it was 
admired. The ladies, they liked 
it,” he added, perceiving that his 
new master, now that he saw him 
more closely, was still a young 
man. “If I might make so bold 
as to ask,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “what was your 
*Ighness’s country, sir?” 

*“T do not think,” said the 
Stranger, ‘that I will change my 
dress to-night. Do you belong to 
this country? have you relations 
with the people here? do you 
think you could act as my guide?” 

“My last place was ’ere, sir,” 
said Jerningham, in a slightly 
alarmed tone. “I was in the 
commandant’s service ; and though 
I’ve no relations, yet I can find 
my way about. There ain’t, how- 
ever, as you might say, very much 
to see in a place like this,—nothing 
except the Castle, and—and the 
cliffs, and ” Jerningham ended 
abruptly, constrained by his new 
master’s eye. 

“Some thousands of people, 
said the Prince. “I wish to see 
them. Can you guide me to the 
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places where they live? Men— 
and women—are what I want to 
see.” 

Jerningham looked up with a 
sudden leer in hiseye. ‘“O—oh!” 
he said. His glance told that he 
divined in his master a hypocrite 
of the foulest tastes hidden under 
this guise of gravity, and that his 
mind was somewhat relieved by 
the discovery. He put his hand 
over his mouth to conceal his 
suppressed laugh. “I can show 
your ’Ighness—what we calls life, 
sir,” he said. 

His master looked at him with 
a mild severity which betrayed no 
anger, yet, if that were possible to 
a countenance so full of intelli- 
gence, something like a want of 
understanding. It was the look 
of an acute observer confronted 
with something which was a 
puzzle to him, and called all his 
faculties into exercise. The mean 
perplexes the noble as much as 
the noble disturbs the mean. He 
did not understand. 

“ We will go at once,” he said. 

“Lord!” said Jerningham to 
himself, ‘‘ain’t he hot on it!” He 
was pleased to guide a Prince to see 
life, but there were preliminaries 
which he felt ought not to be 
neglected. “If I might make so 
bold, sir,” he said, “won’t your 
*Ighness dine first? After your 
"Ighness’s journey x 

**T will go at once,” his master 
repeated, with the air of a man 
not accustomed to be contradicted ; 
and turning round, walked towards 
the door. 

“Sir!” said Jerningham. “The 
weather is a bit cold. Your Igh- 
ness will put on a big coat at least 
over your costoome ?” 

“Put on a coat yourself, my 
good fellow,” said the Prince, be- 
nignantly. “Thank you for think- 
ing of my comfort. I shall not 
feel the cold.” 
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He went out without another 
word, followed by Jerningham, 
struggling into a greatcoat behind 
him, with haste and difficulty, not 
daring to keep this wonderful per- 
son waiting. As they went down- 
stairs the same phenomena oc- 
curred as before. The people about 
the hall of the big hotel, though 
they were people in some cases 
thinking no little of themselves, 
drew back upon each other with 
the same impulse as moved the 
busy porters and waiters, and left 
a clear path for the Stranger and 
his attendant. The manager bowed 
to the ground, rubbing his fat 
hands obsequiously, but caught at 
Jerningham as he passed with an 
eager demand, half in pantomime, 
half in a whisper, ‘ Won’t the 
Prince dine?” Jerningham an- 
swered in the same way, “ He'll 
do as he likes, and there’s no 
orders.” He was a little put out, 
as well as the manager, about this 
unordered dinner; for if the Prince 
was not hungry after his journey, 
Jerningham was, though he had 
made no journey: and the valet 
was fond of taking his ease in his 
inn. 

He hurried, however, after the 
tall figure which went on in front 
of him, towards the lights of the 
town. Dover is not a well-lighted 
town. The twinkles of lamps 
made the darkness visible, and 
almost increased the danger of 
the path across the railway and 
all the intricacies of the streets, 
though in the darker parts Jer- 
ningham grew curiously aware of a 
light that seemed diffused around 
them, of which he could not tell 
where it came from, but which 
certainly was there. The darkest 
corners were somehow lighted by 
it, so that even Jerningham did 
not stumble and kick his shins, 
and the Prince marched forward 
as if he had known the way all his 
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life; but the man could not tell 
where it came from, and afterwards 
got into so dazed a condition from 
the various surprising incidents 
of the night that he ceased to re- 
member that strange preliminary, 
though at first he was constantly 
turning round, gazing about, and 
even looking overhead to discover 
where it came from. When they 
came into a street full of flares of 
gas, many of them unprotected and 
waving in the breeze, and where 
all the traffic of a Saturday night 
was going on,—outside stalls and 
little booths with their set out of 
provisions, red-and-white joints of 
beef, high coloured in the flare, 
deep green piles of vegetables, —the 
Prince walked up and down sev- 
eral times together, now on the 
lighted side, where all the people 
were hustling each other, now on 
the darker pavement opposite, 
where everything appeared as in a 
phantasmagoria, the waving flame 
of the coarse lights, the incessant 
movement of the shadows, the din 
of the cries filling the night air 
with uproar. This was not what 
Jerningham believed his master 
desired, and he would have led 
him by a cross street in another 
direction but for the wave of his 
hand, which stopped all explana- 
tion. There was a man half lying 
in a wheelbarrow towards the 
middle of the road, in the way of 
the carts and carriages which 
passed infrequently. He had 
something to sell half crushed 
under him where he lay, but he 
was past thinking of anything to 
sell. Whether he was ill or drunk 
was a difficult question. Jerning- 
ham unhesitatingly gave it, how- 
ever, in favour of the latter, espe- 
cially when his master stopped 
beside this partially perceptible 
figure, which suddenly yet softly 
became quite visible, showing a 
face stupefied and sodden, though 
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whether with work or beer, or the 
sleepiness of fatigue, it was impos- 
sible tosay. The man was roused, 
but writhed and twisted himself 
uncomfortably, as unwilling to be 
so brought out of his half-uncon- 
sciousness; but it was he who 
spoke first, struggling up out of 
his prostrate condition, and crush- 
ing the shell-fish over which he 
was lying as he raised himself on 
his elbow. ‘ Who are you? and 
what do you want with me?” he 
said. 

“Get up,” said the Stranger, 
“and take me to your home.” 

“My ’ome?” said the seller of 
shell-fish : but he got clumsily to 
his feet. ‘Don’t you shine your 
lantern into my eyes,” he said. 
*T’ve got no ome.” 

“Take me to the place where 
you live,” the master said again. 

“What do you want with the 
place where I lives? I lives no- 
where to speak of—where I can, 
one time one place, one time 
another; and no good for me to 
go there at all, if I don’t sell my 
winkles and get a somethin’ to tide 
over Sunday. Hey! I say, don’t 
turn on that blasted lantern. 
Come on, then, I'll go if I must, 
and you'll just hear what She 
says.” 

Jerningham found himself after 
this, with a humiliation not to be 
described, walking along the flar- 
ing street, a wretched barrow 
trundling in front of him, and a 
still more wretched man. He 
had dreamed of something very 
different,—oyster-bars and strange 
expensive drinks, and smiles—that 
could be purchased too, The 
man with the barrow might be 
what his master understood by 
life ; but Jerningham’s ideas were 
not of that kind. They went on 
to the veriest slums—not to the 
quarters lit with fitful luxury to 
which Jerningham had intended 
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to introduce his master. And as 
they went there ran on a sort of 
monologue of grumbling talk from 
the costermonger who was their 
guide. 

“ Nice streets these are for a 
man to be trundling about at this 
hour o’ the night, where there’s 
not a soul to buy a penn’orth, 
and not a copper in my pocket, 
s’help me ! Oh, I knows bet- 
ter. Ye needn’t ask me! I 
knows country roads that are 
deeper in the mud, and more 
quiet still ; and I knows London. 
London’s what I like. Ye can 
lose yourself there, and none 
knows if ye’re a man or just a bit 
of the whole blasted thing as is 
a-going round and round. If ye 
drops it don’t matter, and if ye 
goes on it’s all the same.” 

“And what has brought you 
to this?” said the clear voice which 
sounded over the head of the 


crouched-up, shambling creature. 
He gave a side-look up towards 
his questioner’s face, then blinked 


and shrank again. 

“Where have you got your 
buil’s-eye thing as blinds a man 
a-flashing in his eyes? What's 
brought me to this? How d’ye 
know as I wasn’t always like this, 
crying winkles about the streets? 
Well, I wasn’t, and that’s the fact, 
however ye’ve found it out. It’s 
a many things, if ye will know. 
My folks was very respectable 
once. I was put to school and 
went to church and all that, and 
wore as good clothes as—you do. 
Lord ! but you’ve got queer clothes 
on: I never had no outlandish 
rig like that. You’re a furreeneer- 
ing chap, I suppose? and what do 
ye want putting questions to me?” 

“T want to know what has 
brought you to this.” The 
Stranger had the calm of power 
in his voice. He made no ex- 
planations, and there was no cap- 
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ability of resistance in the indi- 
vidual whom he questioned,—at 
least in the present case. 

“Well,” said the man, defiantly ; 
“chief thing, I suppose, is drink. 
I was a silly when I was young— 
thought a poor chap could be like 
a gentleman, and take his pleas- 
ure ’stead o’ working, working 
like a mole. And then came bad 
company, and then—Lord! when 
anything’s happened to you as 
makes you miserable, there’s noth- 
ing like a drop o’ drink. Good 
folks they think it’s your bad 
eart, as if a man wisht to get dead 
drunk and tumble about the 
streets. What a man wants is to 
forget hisself and all his trouble ; 
to get lifted up as if he could fly ; 
to have a dazzle in his eyes that 
makes everything grand. If it 
makes ye miserable in the end, 
I’m not denyin’ of it; but at fust 
beginning it’s a prince it makes 
ye, as if ye could fly over all the 
world. 

* And then there’s other things,” 
said the man, pausing upon his 
barrow, standing still as in a re- 
flective mood. The Stranger stood 
like a tower immovable by his 
side, pausing when he paused; 
while poor Jerningham, indignant 
beyond words, not only to be. in 
such company but to be forced to 
stand and listen, drew back as 
far as he could from this ridicu- 
lous group. The light, whatever 
it was—concealed lantern or bull’s- 
eye — shone upon the coster- 
monger’s face, lighting it up with 
a soft ray. ‘ Lord! when I think 
what a fool I was !—I thought as 
I’d always be a young chap able 
to take my fling: and I thought 
as being a silly one day was noth- 
ing again’ going straight the next. 
Nor it ain’t neither, that’s a fact, 
still,” he added, vehemently, “so 
long as a man can keep his ’ead.” 

“Then some men, you think,” 
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said the Stranger, “‘do keep their 
heads.” 

The man paused a moment re- 
flectively, and then he burst into 
a harsh laugh. “Fact,” he said, 
shaking his head. ‘I don’t know 
as many does. There’s a fellow 
I know as makes believe, and lies 
low and gets the tin out of poor 
chaps like me when they has a 
shilling to spend. That’s one 
thing as brought me to this pass, 
as you're so curious wanting to 
know. And then there’s the 
missus—as aggravates a man with 
her tongue and her sharpness and 
naggin’, till ye don’t mind a bit 
what ye do.” 

“The missus—that means that 
you have a wife? how in this state 
of wretchedness could you bind 
another being to yours?” 

““Wretchedness!” said the man, 
so stimulated by this reproach that 
he sprang to his barrow and push- 
ed on so quickly that Jerningham, 
proudly paying no attention, was 
left behind, and had almost to run 


to keep up with his master’s ac- 


companying stride. “I wish you’d 
talk of what you know, master! 
She ain’t no more wretched, I can 
tell you, for being along o’ me. 
Wretched yourself! and ye ain’t 
no ’appier than the rest of us, I’ll 
go any money, if the truth was 
known! Bless you,” he said, 
dropping out of his momentary 
indignation into more ordinary 
tones, “we weren’t like this 
neither her nor me when we come 
together. I was a young chap, 
earning a good wage when I was 
steady, and she was a young lass 
as—as wasn’t for any man to 
turn up his nose at. Lord! she 
was a tidy one when we come 
together first! and nice - spoken 
when her back wasn’t up: but 
always a bit hasty in the temper, 
ready to give ye a kiss or a blow. 
As for wretched, you keep them 
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big words to yourself, master! 
Jyane, I believe, if you ast her, 
she’d rather have me and my 
barrow than many a man as drives 
his own cart: for I’m a good- 
tempered one, I am, and takes a 
deal of worritin’ afore I answers 
back ; and as for liftin’ my hand 
upon her, much less my boot, as 
some chaps do, that’s a thing as 
never happens ‘cept now and 
again, when I’m devilled with the 
drink.” 

“But how was it,” said the 
Stranger, “when you were once 
young and earning a good wage, 
and she once so tidy and pleasant, 
—-how was it that you did not con- 
tinue so? You knew that the 
drink would harm you, did you 
not? and you knew that your 
bad company would make you bad 
too? and you knew that quar- 
rels would spoil your comfort, and 
idleness would stop your wages? 
How was it, then ?—how was it?” 

The costermonger stopped again: 
he sat down upon the shafts of his 
barrow to reflect. ‘Blessed if I 
know,” he said. ‘Lord! I’ve said 
all that to myself many a day, but 
it ain’t done no sort of good. 
Always seems, somehow, as if the 
wrong thing was the most fun. 
Governor ! don’t you say you don’t 
know that, for I knows human 
nature, and I wouldn’t believe 
you,—not I.” 

“You thought it over, then?” 
said the questioner: there was no 
blame in his voice,—it was the 
voice of an inquirer anxious to 
know. ‘There were times when 
you stopped and regretted, and 
wished to turn back to the other 
way?” 

“You don’t speak like a parson,” 
said the man. “I donow what kind 
of a bloke you are. You don’ 
seem somehow as if you was a- 
tryin’ to ketch a chapup. Sartain 
sure as I thought it over many a 
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day. And we’ve kissed and made 
friends, Jyane and me: and we’ve 
said we'd never do it no more: but, 
Lord, afore you’re six steps from 
your own door there’s a chap com- 
ing along as says, ‘ Hallo, Joe! goin’ 
to work o’ Monday mornin’ like 
you was the boss hisself. Man! 
I'll not believe it of you. There’s 
some fun agoin’ on down the street. 
Come you along o’ me.’ And 
praps you stops a moment and 
jaws, and says he’d best go to 
work himself, ’stead of stoppin’ 
them that means better: but, Lord! 
it always ends the same way,” he 
added, starting off with his barrow 
again. ‘You thinks it’s just for 
once, and you goes. And then 
you wishes you had cut your 
throat sooner. And then you 
feels as if you’d choke the missus 
afore she gets out one of her 
burnin’ blazin’ words. Well! one 
thing as I can say is this—that it 
ain’t them as preaches as suffers 
for it, but you yourself. And 
that it ain’t never done o’ purpose 
as they thinks, but just as you 
says to yourself for once and ac- 
cidental-like. Lord! don’t you 
think I’d rather have a good coat 
to my back, and a good supper to 
go ’ome to, ’stead of wheelin’ a 
barrow full o’ dashed winkles as I 
hain’t sold and ain’t likely to, and 
not a copper in my pockets to give 
the missus for to-morrow as is 
Sunday ?— which is your fault, 
master, now I comes to think of 
it, draggin’ me out of the market 
where I could have got rid of every 
shell o’ them, sure as I’m alive.” 

*’Old your tongue,” said Jer- 
ningham, glad of an opportunity to 
display his disgust. ‘You were 
lying there drunk and smashing 
the winkles when you were spoke 
to by —a gentleman as — didn’t 
ought to touch with the tongs a 
drunken beast like you!” 

* Ho!” cried the costermonger, 
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quick as fire, letting down the 
shafts of the barrow, and turning 
upon his new assailant; “ you’re 
agoin’ it too? but I ain’t that low 
down as I'll take abuse from the 
likes of you.” 

Jerningham, who really was the 
person to be pitied, having his 
personal dignity so sadly disturbed 
by such associations, only saved 
himself by jumping back from the 
sudden blow levelled at him. But 
the costermonger’s wrath lasted 
only for a moment. The Prince 
laid his hand on the man’s arm, 
and he calmed at once by an in- 
fluence which he understood as 
little as it was contrary to the 
circumstances altogether. He took 
up the shafts of his barrow again 
in haste and silence. And the 
strange party proceeded without 
a word through one dark street 
after another, Yet it was not 
dark around them. The dark 
atmosphere of the night, and the 
thick air contaminated by all the 
emanations of the crowding miser- 
able houses, seemed just then to 
be softly cleared, illuminated by a 
vague radiance scarcely enough to 
be called light,—something softly 
diffused coming from no point like 
a lamp or lantern, but moving with 
them, wrapping them in a tem- 
pered warmth and softness. The 
tall figure of the Stranger was the 
least revealed of the three. He 
moved like a shadow, towering 
over them—a Presence always felt 
yet vaguely seen. Thus they 
came at last to the court, opening 
off a little dingy street, where the 
seller of shell-fish lived. It was a 
sort of square of dingy houses, 
each with light in its windows, 
which filled the ill-smelling en- 
closure with a sort of squalid 
cheerfulness, in which, late as it 
was, children were still playing, 
and women keeping up a noisy 
conversation from the doors. The 
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din, the closeness, and the smells 
quite overcame Jerningham, who 
was not accustomed, as he said 
afterwards, to no such slums. He 
fell back, his devotion to his new 
master being insufficient to make 
up for the injury to his feelings. 
“T’ll be handier here, sir, to call 
the police, in case you should meet 
with anything as is disagreeable,” 
he said. ‘Quite right. I approve 
our prudence and thought for 
me,” said the Prince, looking upon 
him with that smile which made 
Jerningham souncomfortable. “I 
wish, sir, —I do wish as your 
‘Ighness would be guided by me, 
and not risk yourself in no such 
places,” cried the valet in his irri- 
tation. His master only laughed : 
this was all the answer Jerning- 
ham received. 

And then there rose a tumult 
in the court,—one of the women 
darted out from her door, a fury 
with wild hair flying, with a wild 
flutter of ragged clothes, and a 
shawl on her shoulders, from which 
she flung forth her arms, the heavy 
drapery lending force to her fierce 
gesticulations. ‘ You’ve been at 
it again, you drunken beast! you 
blasted fool ! you darned ass !—you! 
you! you!” with each an epithet, 
she cried. ‘“He’s got them all 
still in the barrow, as I gave him 
the money to buy for a last chance. 
And here he’s back without a 
penny, and my last shillin’ gone to 
the dogs like all the rest, and 
nothin’ left to buy a bite for the 
children—and it Satterday night! 
Oh! oh! oh!” she burst out in a 


wild mingled outburst of rage and 
tears, flying at the throat of the 


man. The Stranger stopped her 
in full career with his hand upon 
her shoulder, but she did not yield 
to his influence so quickly as the 
man. She struggled under his 
touch, tore herself away, and once 
more flung herself upon her hus- 
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band who had seated himself on 
his barrow, with screams of rage 
and misery. A mingled din of 
approval and disapproval came 
from the lookers-on. “I don’t 
wonder at her, poor lass, after all 
as she’s had to bear,” said one 
woman, who seemed to be on the 
outlook also for an errant husband ; 
but, “Lord! she’s got to put up 
with it, and why can’t she take it 
easy!” said a matron, amiably 
tipsy, on another door - step. 
“Jyane, Jyane, you'll be sorry 
after!” said a third, interfering ; 
“and ’im never lifting a hand!” 
The Stranger drew near the group 
again. He put his hand once 
more on her shoulder, and drew 
her away. ‘Is this the woman,” 
he said, “that was so tidy when 
they came together, and so nice- 
spoken? and that a man loved? 
And what has brought her to this 
pass ?” 

The woman turned upon him, 
struggling still. ‘And who told 
you that?” she shrieked, — “for 
you don’t know me, nor I you. 
Tidy —and that a man loved! 
Look at him now—is that a man?” 

“What has brought you,” he 
said, “ to this pass ’—you that were 
once sweet and young.” 

The woman stared in his face, 
but could not see it, while hers 
was clear, the seat of many pas- 
sions, convulsed and struggling. 
“Let me go!” she cried. ‘I'll tear 
his eyes out, and no person shall 
stop me. Young! I’m not old 
yet, to be treated like that. Oh! 
if I was once tidy and nice-spoken, 
who’s done it? I’m better than 
he is. I thinks of my children. 
I’m not—so bad as he.” 

“What has brought you to this 
pass?” the Prince repeated, with 
his voice of perfect calm. 

The woman flung herself down 
upon the dirty pavement, and 
covered her face with her hands. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Jerningham had much of the 
same sort of annoyance to bear 
during the first month or two of his 
service with the mysterious Prince. 
He was made the purse - bearer, 
which was some slight compensa- 
tion (indeed on that first never- 
forgotten Saturday night he was 
called to pay for the barrow of 
winkles, and thus smooth down 
the tumult of the moment between 
the costermonger and his wife). 
His master showed a singular in- 
difference to money, which he 
never touched or had any dealings 
in, bidding Jerningham do what 
was necessary whenever there was 
any question of payment, with a 
confidence which seemed to proceed 
rather from a certain contempt for 
that medium than from any well- 
founded trust in the man who had 
been recommended to him as an or- 
dinary man and nothing more. In 
this situation of dignity, however, 
the servant accompanied his master 
through many strange scenes. He 
went with him to London, and to 
many places there where Jerning- 
ham would willingly have followed, 
or even led his lord with very dif- 
ferent aims from those which the 
Prince seemed to pursue. And, 
indeed, the Prince’s aims were not 
very easy to fathom. He was not 
a charity organiser, nor an almoner, 
nor a missionary. He gave, or 
rather ordered Jerningham to give, 
money freely on occasion; but 
this was certainly not his object. 
He went everywhere with the 
same inquiry on his lips, “ What 
has brought you to this pass?” 
and he put it to everybody, some- 
times in the most astonishing 
circumstances, addressing people 
who it might have been thought 
would have knocked him down for 
his impertinence, or at least re- 


- 


sented it in some unequivocal way. 
But though they might be angry 
at first, they always ended by tell- 
ing some story of strange things 
unlike those appearances which 
met the eye. One of the persons, 
for instance, thus interrogated 
was the clergyman of a large 
parish, a man full of good deeds, 
who was very indignant with the 
words—‘“ this pass?” What pass 
was the excellent rector in, whose 
hands were only too full of every- 
body else’s business, who was the 
Providence of so many? He had 
looked contemptuously, indignant- 
ly at his questioner, with a scorn of 
him as an unauthorised busybody 
which was most natural. But 
then a spell had fallen over that 
good clergyman. “How did I 
come to this pass? full of tickets 
and cases to examine, and sub- 
scriptions to be got? How can a 
man help it? You go out full of 
faith, and the first person you 
meet with cheats you, and turns 
your very heart. Then you rush 
to the other side and trust nobody ; 
and the first thing you hear is that 
you have helped to starve some 
real sufferer. Then one gets wild 
for a time; and at the last you 
come to feel there’s no confidence 
to be put in anything but figures 
and cases, and cut-and-dry 
machinery. There was a time 
when I was—a young fool ; think- 
ing everything was to be done by 
reasoning with them, and persuad- 
ing them, and showing your affec- 
tion. Ah, that’s the grand princi- 
ple still! the love of God, and the 
sympathy of our Lord. But then 
one drifts into the organisation 
tickets, and elections to hospitals, 
and so forth. Regret it? ah, that 
I do with all my heart! If I were 
a young man again I’d stick to the 
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higher principle: but what can a 
poor parson do that has to make 
the best he can of his parish, 
and keep all his charities going?” 

There was never any reproof in 
the Prince’s eyes: he heard this, 
and a hundred other strange avow- 
als, with a calm which was never 
broken, and he was unwearied in 
hearing them, going about the 
world everywhere, inquiring from 
every man the secret of his diver- 
gence. He took no notes of these 
many and varied cases: of the 
women who began with protesta- 
tions of having been deceived, then, 
in the light of his steadfast eyes, 
burst forth into wailing plaints of 
folly, of the heedless rush into temp- 
tation, the fall, half invited, half 
defied ; or the merchant who had 
meant no harm, who had staked 
his friend’s credit for something 
which only an accident prevented 
from becoming his friend’s advan- 
tage instead of hurt; or the servant 
who borrowed from his master, 
meaning nothing but to repay. 
Over all these persons and hundreds 
more the light which it was so 
difficult to define suffused itself, 
never failing although the sun 
might. Jerningham made out at 
last by much study that it pro- 
ceeded from somewhere just over 
his master’s head, for it lighted up 
the faces of those who were before 
him, and kept himself in a curious 
depth of shadow, so that the most 
earnest gaze fixed upon him could 
scarcely penetrate that dimness. 
There were many things in Jerning- 
ham’s mind as he thus attended 
upon his master. A strong curi- 
osity in the first place. He could 
not in any way fathom this man. It 
was not for charity he went about 
the world, though sometimes he 
would be very charitable—so char- 
itable that Jerningham thought 
that it was nothing but proper in 
the circumstances to take toll: 
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nor was it for any pleasure to him- 
self that the valet could under- 
stand. For what was the good of 
collecting all these stories? The 
Prince never talked of them, so far 
as Jerningham knew ; it was not 
for the sake of gossip. Nor did 
he seem to intend to write a book, 
for he never put pen to paper, 
never wrote a letter. The problem 
was one which could not be ex- 
plained in any way. And there 
were a great many mysterious 
things about the master to whose 
service he had been sent by so un- 
exceptionable a nobleman as the 
Earl of Hillesborough. He had evi- 
dently plenty of money, which was 
left in Jerningham’s hands, and 
which he himself never looked at. 
The Prince lived as if there were no 
such thing as money in the world. 
When there was anything to pay 
he looked at Jerningham, and that 
was all that was necessary. Jer- 
ningham had pretty pickings, it 
must be allowed. He did not rob 
his master, nor permit any one else 
to do it, but he took a percentage 
for his trouble: this appeared to 
him perfectly right and justifiable. 
He did not, indeed, intend to do 
anything of the kind when he be- 
gan. He had always been honest, 
he said to himself, and he never 
meant to be otherwise. But a per- 
centage, that was allowed every- 
where when a man had so much 
trouble as he had—a trouble which 
had never been mentioned or 
thought of when he was engaged. 

Another thing was that, as the 
Prince did not wear the beautiful 
clothes that had been provided for 
him, preferring his own “‘costoome,” 
as Jerningham said, it seemed 
wiser that the valet should wear 
some of them than that they should 
be thrown away. Jerningham 
wore the coats to keep the moth 
out of them. He put on one on 
a certain day with this excellent 
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object, and another day he put on 
another. The Prince was larger 
than he, and much taller, yet 
somehow they all fitted Jerning- 
ham. It could do them nothing 
but good should the master finally 
make up his mind to put them on, 
that they should be worn to air 
them now and then. With all 
these things Jerningham did very 
well for himself and harmed no- 
body, as he himself believed. It 
did not occur to him that his master 
might one day turn upon him with 
his usual inquiry, “ What has 
brought you to this pass?” and 
that he might be compelled to 
reveal everything. This pass! he 
was in no pass! he was doing 
nothing wrong. And as for any 
interrogation from his master, he 
made very light of that. The 
Prince did not observe any of 
these things. In short, Jerning- 
ham came by degrees, notwith- 
standing the mystery that sur- 
rounded him, to have on the 
whole a considerable deal of good- 
humoured contempt for his Prince. 

There was one thing, however, 
about which he continued to be so 
very curious that he felt no effort 
to be too great to find it out. 
And that was, as has been said 
before, the mysterious light which 
accompanied his master every- 
where. It flashed upon him sud- 
denly at last what it was. Going 
into the Prince’s room one evening 
in the twilight, he was astonished 
and blinded by the light which 
shone from a table at which his 
master had been sitting,—a light 
almost level with the table, pro- 
ceeding from one central point. 
Jerningham drew near upon the 
tips of his toes, though the Prince 
was not there. He saw then, to 
his amazement, that it was a jewel 
in a curious dark setting covered 
with strange signs—but it was not 
the setting or the signs that moved 


him. It was the diamond !—such 
a diamond as he had never in his 
life beheld before. You may 
think he was not likely to have 
had much experience in diamonds ; 
but Jerningham had been in good 
places all his life, and had seen a 
great deal of jewellery in his day, 
though never, never anything like 
this! It was of the size of a 
small watch, and as it lay there 
on the table seemed to represent 
Wealth itself incarnate, fortune 
and all it brings—quite unpro- 
tected, within the reach of any 
chance person that might come 
into the room. A flood of in- 
dignation rushed through Jerning- 
ham’s mind at the rashness of his 
master, who could go and leave 
such a prize as that open upon 
the table. He bent over it to 
look at it, but it so blazed into 
his eyes that they were dazzled 
and could see nothing. Lord! 
what a thing to see lying on a 
table within reach of your hand— 
worth thousands and thousands, 
enough to make a man comfortable 
for life: comfortable! more than 
that,—rich, like a prince. Jerning- 
ham made a rapid calculation in 
his mind how a man—not himself! 
oh, not himself! but any man— 
might dispose of such a thing. 
It would be difficult to do, for 
diamonds of that size are not 
common anywhere ; but no doubt, 
at least in foreign parts, it could 
be done. And a man could get 
away to Holland or some such 
place before ever anybody knew 
anything about it. From London 
a man can get off anywhere. 
These thoughts flew through Jer- 
ningham’s mind with a sort of 
rush of moral indignation to think 
how easily it might be done, and 
how any man could do it. He 
put out his hand, not without 
alarm, to touch the wonderful 
thing which was worth, he said to 
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himself almost bitterly, far more 
than all a man even in a good 
service could lay up in his life; 
but as he was about cautiously to 
lift it he heard the Prince’s step 
returning to the room, and fled 
precipitately, fearing to be asked 
what he was doing there. This 
was all that happened the first 
time. 

But it appeared that the Prince, 
always a strange person in all his 
habits, had a fancy for reading by 
the light of his great diamond, and 
Jerningham saw it many times 
after this. He began vaguely to 
define also, after many questions 
with himself where his master had 
hitherto hidden it, to make out, 
putting one thing to another, that 
this blazing orb of light was in 
reality no other than the shining 
jewel which he had _ hitherto 
thought no bigger than a glow- 
worm, which shone among the 
filmy folds of the Prince’s head- 
gear when he was out of doors. 
This made it more wonderful 
still to think that it could con- 
tract und then magnify itself in 
this way; but Jerningham soon 
came to the conclusion that its 
contraction must be caused by 
some peculiarity in its setting, 
which partially covered it when 
worn, and subdued its size and 
splendour. His mind grew more 
and more full of this diamond 
as time went on. He had been 
so angry at the thought that some 
one might steal it and escape to 
Holland with it, that it would be 
wrong to imagine he had any in- 
tention of committing such a crime : 
and yet his mind was full of the 
diamond by night and by day. 

One night, he could scarcely tell 
how, he found himself at a late 
hour in the Prince’s room. Among 
his other habits was one of walk- 
ing late, and so far as Jerningham 
was aware, his master was out, 
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though he had represented to him- 
self that he had heard the bell, 
and that this was the reason why 
he made his way thither at so late 
an hour. He was curious to know 
also (he said to himself) whether 
the Prince went out with so valu- 
able an ornament in his hat, alone, 
and at night, which would have 
been so foolish a thing to do. 
Jerningham’s heart gave a jump 
when he saw the blaze of the 
jewel on the table. The rest of 
the room, the bed and the large 
space behind, lay in total darkness, 
but a luminous circle was drawn 
round the table upon which the 
diamond lay. He paused a mo- 
ment, his heart beating loud, and 
then he drifted silently, moving, 
as he afterwards said, by some 
sort of compulsion, not by his 
own will at all, into this circle 
of light. His face was a sight to 
see as he came within the range 
of the illumination out of the 
shadowy gloom in which all things 
are softened. It was blazing with 
excitement, with eager cupidity, 
with that vehemence of desire 
which is so strong a passion—to 
have it, to possess it, even to take 
it into his hands! but he was also 
afraid. His master might come 
in upon him before he could 
escape. There might be some 
trap about the dreadful glorious 
thing itself. It almost blinded 
him as he looked down into its 
white flames. At last, in mingled 
greed and terror, he put out his 
hand 

Ah! Jerningham’s shriek would 
have wakened the Seven Sleepers ; 
and there was no one to be 
awakened here, but only a per- 
fectly collected, self - possessed 
looker-on, who had seen every- 
thing with a pair of serene open 
eyes from the bed. What the 
Prince saw was a man fixed and 
immovable, his countenance con- 
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torted with alarm and _ horror, 
standing, not as if he held the 
diamond, but as if it held him, 
in the centre of the floor, the rays 
of the gem shining round him, his 
features convulsed, his whole soul 
gone forth in that wild shriek. 
He stood trying vainly to disen- 
gage his fingers from the paralys- 
ing grasp that seemed to him to 
have seized him, an image of 
fright and helplessness. ‘“Jer- 
ningham,” said his master, “is it 
you? and what has brought you 
to this pass?” 

“Oh, let me go, sir!” he cried. 
“T’m a fool ; I’m a thief. I don’t 
mind what you call me. Let me 
go; let me go! Your ’Ighness, 
I'd ask you on my bended knees, 
if I could bend a knee or move 
a finger! Oh, let me go!” 

“What did you want with my 
diamond ?” the Prince said. 

* Want with it? It was your 
Ighness’s fault leaving of it there, 
where a man couldn’t help seeing 
it. Want with it,—oh Lord! But 
I don’t want nothing nov but to 
be let free and never trouble no- 
body any more.” 

“What would you have done 
with it?” said the Prince, in his 
calm tones, “‘had you got it safely 
away?” 

** Oh Lord !—oh Lord !—only let 
me free of it for one moment! 
I'd have sold it,” cried Jerning- 
ham, feeling the words forced from 
him, and understanding now in 
his trouble how it was that every 
one had answered these questions 
—a thing he had never under- 
stood before. 

‘To whom? not to any honest 
dealer, who would know its value.” 

“T’d have gone—to Holland. 
I’d have found some o’ those fel- 
lows out. It mightn’t have been 
its value,” cried Jerningham, “ but 
it would have been a fortune to 
me. Oh, your ‘Ighness! don’t 
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pull the brains and the eyes out 
of a poor man’s head, but let me 
go ! ” 

*“ And what would your life 
have been afterwards? You would 
have trembled to see me come in 
wherever you were and ask for 
my diamond. You would have 
been afraid to be seen by any one 
who knew you. You would have 
wandered from place to place, and 
tried every coarse pleasure which 
you cannot indulge in because you 
have your character to think of 
now ; and you would have found 
them all bitter in your mouth.” 

“Very likely, sir; very likely, 
sir,” cried Jerningham in his dis- 
tress. “It’s true; it’strue. I’ve 
thought of all that. I knows it 
as well as any man. Sir, I'll never 
ask you for a character nor noth- 
ing if your “Ighness will let me 
free.” 

“You thought of all that?” 
said the master, in his absolute 
calm. 

“T did; Idid! I knows it all. 
But what’s the good of knowing 
when a thing drags you as if your 
soul was coming out of your body ? 
It’s your Ighness’s fault for leav- 
ing it there.” 

“Then you will do it again to- 
morrow if I let you free.” 

“Oh, never, shelp me— oh, 
never! Yes, perhaps I will. A 
man never can tell what he’ll do. 
I can’t tell you a lie though I 
want to;—perhaps I will. It’s 
stronger nor me. Oh, your “Igh- 
ness ; oh, for the love of God, let 
me free!” 

Jerningham was in torture. The 
blood in his veins seemed to be 
turned into fire ; sparks came from 
his broadcloth ; his temples throb- 
bed as if some dreadful machinery 
had been set going within; and 
the blaze of the diamond in his 
eyes was like those flames which 
he had heard of all his life as the 
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reward of those who steal and lie. 
But suddenly in a moment he felt 
a dark still shadow over him. The 
machinery in his head stopped ; 
the flare in his face was subdued ; 
a cool hand touched his; and the 
cruel thing that held him loosed 
its clutches. This was what the 
sensation was — not that the dia- 
mond was taken from him by his 
master’s hand, which was the fact, 
but as if it had been constrained to 
let him go. A sudden sense of 
relief ran through Jerningham’s 
frame, but along with that—was it 
possible ’—a regret,—a pang as of 
something which had all but been 
his, yet never would be his again. 
The Prince put it down on the 
table on the same spot as before. 
“You are sorry,” he said, “ that 
you have not succeeded. You 
forget already how it punished 
you. You would try again.” 
“No, your “Ighness; no, your 
‘TIghness,” said Jerningham. The 
sense of relief was in all his veins, 
and yet it was dreadful to him to 
give it up, and have no further 
hope’of it. There ran through his 
mind like an arrow the thought, 
that after he was dismissed there 
might be a very good chance of com- 
ing back privately, and, with gloves 
or handkerchiefs wrapped round 
his hands or something, manag- 
ing better another time. He did 
not entertain the thought, but it 
flashed through him all the same. 
He stood back in the shade an 
abashed and penitent sinner, not- 
withstanding this flash of thought. 
“T asks no warning, sir, after 
what have ’appened; no board- 
wages nor nothing. I’m thankful 
to your Ighness for a-letting of me 
off. I asks no character. Mr 
Jones of the hotel will see, sir, as 
I leaves everything right, and not 
a pin out of its place. I’m—I’m 
a good servant, sir,” said Jerning- 
ham. He paused for a moment, 
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his intromissions with his master’s 
garments and his _ percentages 
jumping up suddenly into his face. 
Then he added, “I mayn’t be 
strong to resist a great tempta- 
tion as has been left before my 
eyes ; but I’m a good servant, sir, 
and nobody can speak different.” 

“You intended, then, to go 
away?” said the Prince, with a 
smile. “No; you need not go 
away. I shall not dismiss you. 
You will, perhaps, attempt to do 
this again? Well, you know be- 
forehand what the issue will be, 
and I need not say any more. 
We understand each other, I think ? 
in this and also in the other little 
ways a 

“What other little ways, sir?” 
said Jerningham, holding his head 
high ; but it was very difficult to 
keep any pretence up in the pre- 
sence of hisx master. “If your 
*Ighness is satisfied, sir, so am I,” 
he added, lowering his eyes and 
his tone. 

The Prince’s laugh was not un- 
unkindly, yet it rung into Jer- 
ningham’s very heart, and stung 
him much more than a lecture. 
“T am satisfied—that we under- 
stand each other,” he said, and 
dismissed the culprit with a wave 
of his hand. 

And this was how the strange 
incident ended. A master that 
had no respect for himself as a 
master; that could find out an 
attempt at robbery and never dis- 
miss the man; that left the most 
valuable property about, and all 
his money in Jerningham’s hands, 
notwithstanding that he knew 
Jerningham to be a rogue—as if it 
didn’t matter,—as if nothing mat- 
tered! “Lord! I’d have turned 
him neck and crop out 0’ the ’ouse. 
I'd have in with him into the hands 
of the police sooner than look at 
him. He shouldn’t never ’ave ’ad 
a day’s grace from me!” Jerning- 
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ham said to himself, putting him- 
self in his master’s place; but he 
was on the whole relieved to be 
going to bed as if nothing had 
happened, with his character safe, 
and no longer any necessity for 
flying to Holland or elsewhere 
in order to realise his ill-gotten 
gains. 

It was shortly after this that 
the Prince went for the first time 
to Hillesborough, though, as the 
reader may recollect, it was Lord 
Hillesborough who had arranged 
everything for him on his arrival 
in England. He was received 
with great state as became the 
highest rank—indeed, though he 
never stood upon his greatness, 
and his title was never fully an- 
nounced, he had at the same 
time never hesitated to accept the 
name of Prince as natural and be- 
fitting his condition. When the 
old earl came out to the door to 
meet him, their rencounter was 
considered by many persons to be 
both curious and touching. Lord 
Hillesborough had travelled much 
in his life; he had been all over the 
world — everywhere, people said, 
without knowing very well what 
that word meant. He had pene- 
trated far into the East, he had 
gone through Africa (as was said ; 
for much less was known of Africa 
in those days than now). As for 
Europe and such little holiday jour- 
neyings as are to be accomplished 
there, he thought nothing of them ; 
and that he should have met in his 
wanderings a mysterious Prince 
whom nobody knew, yet who was 
every inch a Prince, bearing his 
superiority in every feature and 
action, was a very natural thing. 
But it was strange and pathetic, 
as people say, to see that very old 
man, full of dignities and honours, 
bowing low before the Stranger, 
who greeted him with the warmest 
cordiality, but no such demonstra- 
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tions of respect. Lord Hilles- 
borough hurried down the steps to 
open the carriage-door with his 
own aged ivory hands. He mur- 
mured something about so poor a 
means of conveyance, though his 
carriage was good enough for the 
Queen herself. The Prince smiled 
in the most gracious and affection- 
ate manner; he put his hand to 
his heart, his lips, and his forehead 
by way of greeting ; finally, when 
he got out he put an arm round 
the old gentleman like a son, and 
seemed to raise him thus like a 
feather up the flight of majestic 
steps, which were usually a great 
strain upon Lord Hillesborough’s 
limbs and breath. “I am glad 
to arrive at your house, my old 
friend,” he said. “And I am 
honoured above all honours to see 
you here,” said the old man. The 
Prince drew the old earl’s arm 
within his own — and those who 
were watching saw, as if some air 
of youth and strength had blown 
that way, his countenance clear 
like the sun, and light come into 
his eyes. See what friendship 
does, they said, even to so old a 
man! For he no longer looked old 
when this glorious young Prince, 
—so more than common tall, so 
splendid in his bearing, in his 
strange yet noble dress, and with 
—now clearly shining and dis- 
played —a diamond bigger than 
the Koh-i-noor shining through 
the filmy folds of his head-dress,— 
had him by the hand. 

There was a party of some em- 
inence assembled at Hillesborough, 
presumably to meet the Prince, 
though, so far as I am aware; the 
name of this illustrious convive had 
not been mentioned directly to any 
of them. The old earl had spoken, 
however, to some, of a friend whom 
he expected, who was making a 
sort of voyage of discovery in Eng- 
land, a member of a very old prince- 
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ly race, “of a civilisation much an- 
terior to ours,” he said. What did 
he mean? a Brahmin prince from 
India—perhaps a sacred Llama 
from Thibet,—‘“ one of old Hilles- 
borough’s swans, who are mere 
geese,” a witty member of the 
party said. But they did not 
laugh when they were presented 
to the mysterious and noble per- 
sonage who appeared among them 
—though there was scarcely one 
who was not distinguished in one 
way or another—like an eagle 
among the lesser birds, rather than 
a swan. He talked with them 
freely and, upon all subjects, with 
an easy grace of utterance which 
was very surprising in a foreigner. 
And he was not a Hindoo: no 
dark nor even dusky blood ran in 
the veins which traversed visibly 
on his temples, in lines of blue, 
the milk-white of his complexion. 
He might have been an Anglo- 
Saxon for his fairness; but he 
was not an Anglo-Saxon, — the 
type was much higher, more in- 
tellectual, and finer than anything 
produced among our races. There 
was a keen ethnographer among 
the party who was eager to iden- 
tify him, yet entirely baffled by 
the Prince’s imperturbable and 
smiling incapacity for being ques- 
tioned. He questioned a great 
deal himself on his own part, and 
knew almost everything about 
the private history of most of 
the people there, and this almost 
exclusively from themselves, for 
he encouraged no gossip. Day by 
day his fellow-guests wondered 
more and more at him,—at his 
points of view, the opinions he 
expressed, and his curious spec- 
tator-attitude in respect to every- 
thing that went on. He blamed 
nothing, they observed, attacked 
nothing—had not a word to say 





about the foreign policy of Eng- 
land, nor her treatment of the 
distant States in which her sons 
had made their settlements. This 
was a thing that was eagerly ex- 
pected from him at first. <A 
foreigner himself, and evidently 
one from the far East or South, 
there was nothing so likely as that 
he should criticise the methods of 
Great Britain with those con- 
quered or allied provinces, and the 
vast world of heathenism which 
she had more or less subdued. 
But to the surprise especially of 
a Cabinet Minister, who was one 
of the party, he said nothing at all 
on this point. He did not even 
attempt to make out that his own 
race was more truly civilised than 
the British, and might with truth 
call them barbarians. He never 
spoke, indeed, of his own race 
at all. Sometimes he would ex- 
change a recollection with Lord 
Hillesborough of some particular 
moment or occurrence through 
which they had passed together, 
and on these occasions named 
him apparently by a name which 
was quite unknown, and indeed 
never was caught by any one, each 
hearer making of it a different 
sound—a word of a language 
which nobody had ever heard be- 
fore. 

The mysterious visitor caused 
great interest and excitement 
among the guests at Hilles- 
borough. He was heard of 
through all the county; and 
people to whom it was half a 
day’s journey came to call, with 
a sense that the very crown and 
climax of all old Lord Hilles- 
borough’s eccentricities was thus 
to be seen and taken account of. 
But the Prince’s visit was of still 
more importance to some of those 
who were most closely at hand, 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lord Hillesborough had never 
married ; but he was not without 
ties of family on that account. 
He had led a wild and wandering 
youth, and for the greater part of 
his middle age had been pursuing 
researches, which nobody could 
quite trace out, in distant parts 
of the universe, sometimes for 
years together dropping out of 
the knowledge of men. He had 
got beyond the climax of life when 
he returned and took for the first 
time possession of his ancestral 
place and honours. There he had 
neither been unaware of nor in- 
different to the responsibilities of 
such a position. He had done 


all that a member of the House of 
Lords can to stimulate good legis- 
lation and control bad,—which is 
the highly important and useful 
office of that body,—taking care 


that the nation should have full 
time to think, and do nothing 
rashly or unadvisedly. He had 
taken up many schemes which 
seemed visionary to his colleagues 
and fellows, and some which were 
very practical and excellent. His 
estates were governed with great 
care under his own special super- 
vision—no wrong being left with- 
out a remedy, and no poverty 
which could be helped being per- 
mitted to exist. Whatever was 
best in the way of leases and im- 
provements to the farmers, and of 
good cottages, allotments, and in- 
dulgences to the labourers, existed 
on his land before the younger 
theorists had begun to speak of 
such schemes. He was not alto- 
gether successful—what man is or 
can be !—and yet life was as toler- 
able at and about Hillesborough 
as it could well be made. He 
could not change the nature or 
the character of his surroundings. 
He that was unclean was unclean 


still, except now and then when 
a miracle would happen with 
which Lord Hillesborough had 
nothing to do. He did not be- 
lieve that allotments or anything 
else that he could do would save 
either men’s souls or bodies; but 
when that divine something. did 
come into an erring man’s breast 
which makes him a good man—a 
miracle still daily accomplished 
among us, heaven be praised ! 
which is greater than healing —the 
old lord acknowledged it with rev- 
erence however it came,—whether 
by means of the Methodist preacher 
in the village, or by the ministra- 
tions of an anachronism under the 
form of a modern brother of St 
Benedict, or by more intimate and 
secret help from heaven,—always 
allowing that this gift from God 
was beyond all allotments, and 
that to be made good was the one 
primary necessity of life. This 
was a point in which he differed 
from most law-makers of to-day ; 
and yet he was very modern in 
his way, and scorned no sugges- 
tion, even when coming from the 
least venerable quarter, which 
seemed to have any good in it. 
He was surrounded, in consequence, 
with what might be called a very 
high average of general wellbeing. 
More, perhaps, is scarcely to be 
looked for, whatever men may do 
or say. 

I have said, however, that he 
did not want for the ties of a 
family, notwithstanding that he 
had never married, and had conse- 
quently no children of his own. 
His house was superintended and 
reigned over by his sister, Lady 
Elizabeth Camden, who had an 
only daughter, to whom the old 
gentleman was much attached ; 
and it was the home of his nephew 
and heir, the son of a younger 
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brother, who had been Lord Hilles- 
borough’s favourite in life. It was 
the evident and most commonplace 
conclusion that these two young 
persons, both so dear to the master 
of the house and both so deeply 
indebted to his bounty, should 
marry and carry on the lineage 
after him ; but this most desirable 
and natural issue had been put 
aside some time before, when it 
became evident that Arthur was 
not likely to turn out so well as 
had been hoped. There were many 
excuses for him, people said. Why 
should he work either at school or 
college, when he knew thére was 
no need whatever that he should 
do so, and when, without any ex- 
ertion, he could have everything 
that is desirable in life? No 
doubt he would sow his wild oats, 
and settle down and marry some 
nice girl, and be as irreproachable 
as most of his fathers had been 
before him. Anyhow, he should 


not marry Lucy, Lady Elizabeth 


said, and she was a woman not 
given to changing her mind. At 
the same time she had indicated, 
which perhaps was not so wise, 
the man who was to marry Lucy, 
who was already an epitome of all 
the virtues, a man with very fine 
estates and a good deal of money, 
and universally approved of wher- 
ever he went. But, unfortunately, 
Lucy was not of her mother’s opin- 
ion in this latter respect. There- 
fore, even in this admirably regu- 
lated house, with such a man as 
Lord Hillesborough at its head, 
all was not peace as it ought to 
have been. He was an example 
to the whole county, but it was 
not an example which was eflica- 
cious in his own house. And yet 
these two erring young people 
were both very fond of him, and 
considered him the best of men. 
They would have liked to please 
him ; there was no opposition 
to him in either of their minds. 
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Sometimes they were both in re- 
bellion in different ways against 
Lady Elizabeth ; but Uncle Hilles- 
borough was to both the most loved 
and trusted of friends. 

It was not long before this state 
of things was made very apparent 
to the Prince. He fathomed it the 
first evening, when he saw the 
young people doing their utmost 
to entertain their guests, though 
nothing could have been more 
natural or delightful than the 
family affection between them. 
What might have been the con- 
fidences between him and Lord 
Hillesborough I cannot say—nor 
if there were any confidences ; but 
it was not very long before this 
important and evidently most in- 
fluential visitor, whose manners 
were such as gained everybody’s 
trust, was sought by young Ar- 
thur with his tale, and a prayer 
for his intervention. “For one 
can see that Uncle Hillesborough 
thinks nothing too much to do 
for you,” he said. “If Lord 
Hillesborough is so good, is not 
that a reason why I should be 
very cautious what I ask him?” 
said the Prince, with asmile. But 
he soon was made aware very 
plainly what it was the young 
man had to ask. He listened 
patiently, and then he proceeded 
in his usual way to trace the 
trouble to its cause. 

“ What,” he said, in the words 
he had already used so often, “has 
brought you to this pass /—for one 
like you, so young, so full of happi- 
ness, so well off, cannot have come 
to despair in a day. What has 
brought you to this pass?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the 
young man, with his hands in his 
pockets, swaying backward and 
forward against the light of the 
broad window—“ nothing that was 
very bad. I got drawn in a bit with 
fellows I had known at school,— 
not for any harm, only for fun, 
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don’t you know. Every one bets 
a little ; and you never think when 
you begin that you can’t stop just 
when you please. Then that leads 
to other things. When you get 
into your first hole, and see what 
an ass you've been, the thing you 
want most is not to think about it. 
It seems no use thinking about it 
when you can’t mend it. Then fel- 
lows tell you how by risking a lit- 
tle more you have such a good 
chance of recovering yourself ; and 
then you get awfully excited, and 
you heap on everything, and you 
feel sure you must win this time. 
Some fellows do, and set them- 
selves straight, and then pull up, 
and are not a bit the worse for it. 
That’s what I meant. They are 
actually the better for it, don’t 
you know, getting such loads of 
experience ; and, after all, nothing 
but experience ever teaches a man. 
Well! then when you have every- 
thing in the world hanging upon 
the chance of what is going to 
happen at a race meeting, or some- 
thing else of that sort—don’t you 
see your head’s not any good for 
work or reading, and you can’t 
bear home or being quiet. You 
. have got not to think; and the 
only way not to think is to keep 
yourself in a whirl with — well, 
with other things ; and so you get 
into what people call dissipation, 
without wanting to, without mean- 
ing to, just to keep yourself from 
thinking ‘ 

The Prince said nothing, but 
shook his head: there was per- 
haps a half smile on his face—or 
so at least the young man thought. 

* What’s the good of talking?” 
he said; ‘I can see you know it 
all quite well: and of course, how- 
ever far off your country is, and 
however mysterious you make it, 
Uncle Hillesborough and you—hu- 
man nature, I suppose, is the same 
there as here.” 

The Prince did not make any 
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reply to this: he continued to 
shake his head. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that if, instead of 
taking precautions against think- 
ing, you had allowed yourself to 
think, all might have been mended 
at any moment before things came 
to this pass.” 

“T didn’t come to a man like 
you,” cried the youth, almost in- 
dignantly, “ to be told that !. Why, 
any old woman could have told me 
that! Don’t you know how it 
draws you on? Oh, hang it all, 
you must know! You can’t have 
come to know such lots of things, 
and to understand men so well, 
without finding that out. It 
draws you on; and in a kind of 
a way you like to be drawn on; 
and you think it’s life, and all that ; 
and after a while you can’t bear 
the quiet of home, and the routine. 
You must have something to ex- 
cite you, to fill up the gaps. I 
don’t know why things that are 
called wrong should always be 
nicer than things that are called 
right. They make you spin, 
they keep you going. But it isn’t 
because they’re wicked you care for 
them ; it’s because they are fun.” 

“To me they seem very poor 
fun,” the Stranger said. 

* Well, perhaps,” said the youth, 
subdued. ‘ You’re above all that. 
I shouldn’t suppose they would 
seem fun to you. I—shouldn’t 
like it if they were. They’re not 
always fun, to tell the truth, even 
to me; but they keep a fellow on. 
But you don’t blame me badly, do 
you,—you that know what men 
are?” he added, after a pause, 
glancing up with a pleading look, 
like the insinuating plea of a child. 

“Yes,” said the Prince, “I 
blame you: but still more, I 
wonder at you, selling your youth 
and all your chances and hopes 
for less than the mess of pottage ! 
That was always something,—it 
satisfied a hunger of the moment ; 
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but yours are only the husks that 
the swine eat.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried the youth ; 
then he paused, and said, peni- 
tently, with a drooping head, “I 
believe you're not far wrong. I 
have been a dreadful ass, that is 
the truth.” He looked up again 
with his boyish insinuating plea. 
“ But I’ve learned better now. I’ve 
bought my experience. Prince! if 
you will get Uncle Hillesborough 
to look over things this once, and 
start me straight, you shall see it 
will be very different another time.” 

“Will it be very different?” 
said the other. “If you had 
meant wrong the first time, and 
now meant right the second, I 
think there would be better hope: 
but you meant only fun, as you 
say; and how can you be sure that 
you will not mean fun again?” 

“Oh, by Jove!” cried the young 
man, “ I know better now! Fun’s 
very well, but if it can only end 
in a revolver, one sees that won’t 
pay. I’m up to a great many 
things now that I never thought 
of before. If you'll stand my 
friend, Prince 7 

“Tn any way, in every way that 
is permitted, I shall certainly 
stand your friend,” the Stranger 
said, in his grave tones but with 
his benignant look. 

Young Arthur could not burst 
out with his schoolboy exuber- 
ance, “Oh, thank you; thank you 
awfully!” as he had intended. 
He was silenced by that look, 
which seemed to mean so much 
more than the words meant, which 
is not the usual way; but yet he 
did not know what they meant. 
He went away a little awestricken ; 
yet he was full of hope. 

And it was, I think, the same 
day that Lucy also sought the 
Stranger with her story. She 
was more timid than her cousin. 
She had no confession of wrong- 
doing to make, in Arthur's way, 
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but yet it was dreadful to the girl 
to be in opposition to her mother, 
and to be appealing to a person she 
knew so little. She said to him 
prettily, with downcast eyes, that 
she did not know how it was that 
it seemed more natural to speak to 
him than to any of her old friends 
whom she had known all her life. 

“Perhaps it is because I am a 
stranger,” said the Prince. 

“Qh,” cried Lucy, “perhaps it 
is that! The others would either 
take sides with mamma or blame 
her,—and she is not to be blamed, 
she is right; but oh, Prince, you 
who know everything, I can’t help 
thinking I am right too.” 

“JT am afraid I don’t know 
everything. I am only an inquirer 
among you little young people on 
the earth ; but you will teach me 
to know——” 

*T—teach you!” cried Lucy, 
clapping her hands; “but if you 
don’t know everything, you under- 
stand, and that is better. Oh, 
Prince, I am so full of trouble and 
difficulty! One thinks naturally 
that anything one wishes for, very, 
very much, must be wrong, you 
know. But this I am quite, quite 
sure is not wrong.” 

“Tell me what it is,” he said, 
with a smile. 

She gave him a quick glance, 
and then drooped her head again. 
“You will know,” she said, very 
softly, “even though I didn’t tell 
you, that it must be something 
about—about my marriage, Prince.” 

The last words came out with 
a little rush, as if Lucy were glad 
to get them said. “Oh!” he 
said, “is that so?” 

‘“What else could it be?” said 
Lucy, with a sigh. ‘Of course on 
no other subject would I oppose 
mamma. I know that she under- 
stands most things far better than 
I do; and she is very, very good. 
She is my best friend; she loves 
me more than anybody in the 
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world. Oh, Prince! you must not 
think I don’t know that.” 

The Prince smiled, looking down 
upon her benignantly, but said no 
word. 

* But when you think that it 
is I who must pass my life with 
him, not she—and that there is 
one whom—whom I while the 
other, though I know he is a good 
man, and that mamma is right 
about him, and—and all that— 
yet I could not, I could not bear 
him, oh, Prince, how could I? 
when there is another—another !” 

Lucy put up her hands to her 
face with a little sound of tears. 

“Tell me about this other,” the 
Stranger said; “sit down and be 
composed and tell me—everything 
you can tell——_” 

“T can tell you—all!” cried 
the girl. “TI couldn’t to anybody 
else; but I am sure you must 
have loved—some one, very, very 
much, and you understand.” 

He smiled over her downcast 
head, and in answer to the sud- 
den upward glance of her wet 
eyes; but the smile was mysteri- 
ous, reticent, opening no confi- 
dences on his own part. He did 
not assent to the assertion she 
made, nor yet contradict it. His 
attention was given solely to the 
suppliant, not disturbed by any re- 
flection from experiences of his own. 

“This gentleman,” said Lucy, 
plunging into the middle of her 
subject, “‘ whom mamma thinks so 
much of, is old—at least older a 
great deal. I seem to have always 
known him. .He is very nice, 
and he has always been very good 
tome. I might have done—what 
mamma and he wanted, and never 
known anything better, and just 
lived dull and half alive all my 
days. But one day last summer I 
went over quite by accident to see 
—some other girls at Horndean. 
I had not been invited. It was 
only because it was a fine day, and 
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Uncle Hillesborough had given me 
my pretty little pony-cart, and I 
thought I should like to go: just 
a fancy—and quite by accident.” 

“Quite by accident,” the Prince 
echoed, in a tone which made 
Lucy look up at him once more; 
but she did not understand either 
his look or his mysterious spec- 
tator-smile. 

“And there was—some one, 
who came in for tennis quite by 
accident too ; they had not asked 
him ; they did not even know he 
was at home. And we drew each 
other for partners in the game, 
and we played all the afternoon ; 
and afterwards he walked by the 
side of the pony-cart half the way 
home. He walks so quickly and 
so light, he went as fast as the 
pony. Oh, Prince, do not you 
think that when we met like this, 
without a thought, knowing noth- 
ing about it, that it must have 
been Providence — Providence ? 
heaven itself that brought us to- 
gether when we never knew !” 

“And this was the man?” the 
Prince asked. 

* Oh yes!” cried Lucy with fer- 
vour, clasping her hands, too 
earnest even to blush, “this was 
the man ! the only man—the only, 
only one that I could ever 
And it is all so different. I might 
have married the other gentleman 
whom I was always meant to 
marry, and never known what it 
was at all But the first 
moment I saw Harry I knew. I 
was ready to put my hand in his 
and go with him anywhere ; and I 
don’t mind if he is poor or rich, 
we could always, always get on 
together. We don’t need even to 
speak to understand each other. 
We know what we mean—he me, 
and I him. And to think that we 
should have met like that e 

*‘ Quite by accident,” the Prince 
repeated, in his musing tone. 

“TI prefer to say,” said Lucy, 
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with great gravity and solemnity, 
“by Providence, Prince! It seems 
accident to us, but God,” —the 
girl lowered her voice with tender 
reverence and enthusiasm,—‘“ God 
must have put us down for each 
other long before, and brought it 
about so, that we might always 
see His hand init. He thinks so 
too. We are quite, quite sure 
that it has all been brought about 
by heaven. They say, you know, 
that marriages are made in 
heaven,” she ddded, flashing a 
wistful smile at him out of her 
shining wet eyes. 

“ And is it a proof for that that 
earth opposes?” the Prince asked. 

“Mamma opposes,” said Lucy ; 
“this is my great trial. He is 
not rich, and the other gentleman 
of course is; and she still wants 
me to marry him, as if our love 
was a mere fancy and meant 
nothing: when it means every- 
thing — our whole lives! Oh, 
Prince! you can help us; every- 
body listens to you.” 

“But,” he said, “do you not 
think that your mother knows 
best? that this gentleman, whom 
I do not know, whom she has 
chosen and selected for you, who 
has thought of you for years, is 
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very likely a better mate for you 
than one whom you have met 
without any choice, inadvertently, 
quite, as you say, by accident.” 
“Love doesn’t choose,” cried 
Lucy, “it comes! it doesn’t think 
of being suitable or not, it just is, 
and there is no more to be said. 
Oh, Prince! I shall think you do 
not know so much as I supposed, 
have not had so much experience 
as I thought, if you don’t know 
that. It is the only thing in all the 
world that is quite, quite true.” 
“Tt seems a beautiful thing— 
through your eyes,” he said ; “ but 
if I talked with your mother——” 
“Mamma,” cried Lucy, “ would 
not deny that—nobody would deny 
it; they may try to get over it, 
but they would not deny it: for 
everybody at least, though they 
may go against their knowledge— 
which is blasphemy—knows what 
Love is.” 
“They know what Love is?” 
“Oh yes, yes, Prince! and that 
it comes like the wind in the Bible 
where it listeth — bloweth where 
it listeth—comes when no one is 
thinking of it, without any invita- 
tion, without any arrangement.” 
Quite by accident !” the Prince 
repeated, with a smile. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The party at Hillesborough being, 
as has been said, a party composed 
of very distinguished persons, with 
aims and pursuits much above the 
common, was greatly occupied at 
this particular moment by discus- 
sions concerning the best means of 
reforming society, and especially 
concerning the condition of the 
poor, which takes up so much 
thought and so many anxious 
plans in this generation. There 
were some very active advocates 
of that which calls itself the Ser- 
vice of Man, and which considers 





itself an immense improvement 
upon the Service of God, though 
that has been for many hundred 
years the rule by which loving 
your neighbour as yourself was 
given forth as the half of law and 
religion. And there were also 
many who went in the ways of 
that older faith. Much discussion, 
not only between these different 
methods, but upon—to their credit 
be it said—-the best way in which 
each man could try his own method 
without assailing his neighbour’s 
—was naturally rife, and many 
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schemes were debated in the hear- 
ing of the Stranger, who listened 
so courteously to every speaker, but 
never put in any suggestion or 
advice of his own. This was his 
general attitude — hearing every- 
body speak, without either criti- 
cism or judgment, collecting all 
opinions, and listening with grave 
respect to what the very humblest 
had to say. But naturally his 
imposing presence and all the 
prestige that surrounded him, the 
sense of superior intelligence and 
understanding which everybody 
felt who approached him, made 
this silence on his part unnatural, 
and he soon was referred to on 
all sides for his opinion. “One 
who has seen so much as you 
have,” it was said, “ with so many 
varied experiences—so great a 
student of human nature . 
These words came from different 
speakers, all pressing upon him to 
know what he thought. 

* A student of human nature, 
am I?” he said. “ Yes, it is per- 
haps the distinction which I am 
most willing to adopt. My studies 
have not been of long duration nor 
so profound as I should like them 
to be. But still—human nature 
is the most interesting thing in 
the world,—a thing which above 
all, as the Scriptures say, the 
other races desire to look into.” 

“Tt is flattering to the Scrip- 
tures to be quoted by you—if a 
little unexpected and old - fash- 
ioned,” some one said. 

* Ah, you think so? I am old- 
fashioned. I have heard even 
from some of your clever people 
that I do not exist,” said the 
Prince, with a smile. 

There was a little chorus of 
half-laughter. ‘“ Berkeley, you 
mean,” with little liftings of the 
eyebrows, however, between some 
of the hearers and a murmur of 
‘Old-fashioned indeed !” 

The Prince replied to this mur- 
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mur as if it had been the voice 
of the company in general, dis- 
tinguishing the whisperer, who 
had been only heard in the shape 
of an inarticulate murmur by the 
rest. ‘ Very old-fashioned, as I 
told you, keeping many primary 
ideas; and I have always found 
very great interest in the human 
race. To us who are bound by 
cher rules, the mere existence 
of this delightful vagrant in the 
universe—a creature always choos- 
ing, always changing, acting ac- 
cording to a will which is not 
the same for two days together— 
is the miracle of miracles: a being 
so strange! that can lift up its 
reasonings, its little round of fan- 
tastic argument, against the Lord 
of heaven and earth; that can 
defy Him, and yet is not con- 
sumed ; whose laws of living are 
so unlike everything else; with 
whom nothing is settled, nothing 
certain; the plaything, not of 
chance, as you say, or of fate, as 
your predecessors said, but of 
something far more fantastic and 
wayward still, his own will. Some- 
times I have noticed that a woman, 
that a child, as being a still more 
marked embodiment of the law of 
your being, is an object of the 
same tender amused observation 
to you as the universe in general 
gives to your race.” 

The circle gathered closer around 
the Prince, with looks, some of 
aroused curiosity, others of offended 
surprise. ‘Our race—which I sup- 
pose, whatever difference there may 
be in nationality, is yours also. 
You philosophers of the East take 
much upon you, but scarcely to be 
above humanity,” one speaker said. 

‘“‘The Prince is from Thibet. I 
knew it,” said another, with a laugh. 

But the attitude of Lord Hilles- 
borough was the most curious of 
all. He stood with an expression 
of the deepest anxiety, and also of 
an almost agonised entreaty, upon 
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his face, addressing that speech- 
lessly with look and gesture to his 
friend. The Prince gave him a 
smile, waving his hand as if gently 
putting the remonstrance away. 
He made no reply to the com- 
ments of the other spectators. 
“Your schemes,” he said, “are 
good: there is much in them of 
that divine charity which some of 
you acknowledge (as if you were 
paying a compliment to your God) 
and some of youdo not. You will 
do something by them, all of you, 
in proportion to the heart you put 
into them: yet you will never do 
anything. For why? It is impos- 
sible that you should ever succeed.” 
“ And why should we not ever 
succeed?” asked one. The circle 


laughed : it was angry,—there was 
quite a tumult of feeling round the 
speaker. 

“ Because you have to do with a 
race which learns nothing, which 
makes no progress, which begins 
again afresh 


in every genera- 
tion——” 

His voice was lost in a chorus 
of laughter and _ exclamations. 
“This is too much, in the very 
age and birthday of the Science of 
Evolution. We allow all that the 
Mystic can demand as a matter of 
argument ; but no progress ? 
Prince, this is too much !” 

* You did not think, I suppose, 
that I spoke of your machinery /— 
the great paraphernalia of life-con- 
venience that you build about your- 
selves. That does not make you 
true or pure, or to walk humbly 
with your God. What is it this 
earth of yours wants to make it 
happy and free of those evils you 
contend with ?” 

* Ah, tell us that!” some one 
cried. 

“JT will tell you that; it is 
simple. It is like what you say 
to a child: it is to be good. It is 
that it should get once more into 
harmony with the will of God. It 
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is that it should eschew evil, learn 
to do well. It is that it should 
become natural to be pure, to be 
temperate, to be true. It is that 
no man should hurt his neighbour, 
or tempt his neighbour, or vex his 
neighbour any more; that there 
should be no excess, no breach of the 
rules of nature, no rebellion against 
the institutions of God 2 

“Ah that, par exemple/ long 
sermons and daily prayers and so 
forth !” 

The Prince took no notice. He 
went on with his calm voice, as of 
one who knew no argument, who 
stated only the most evident unas- 
sailable fact—‘ Whereas,” he said, 
“every human dwelling is full of 
rebellion and refusal. It is the 
first thing in the outset of a 
child upon life. That which is 
ordained is resisted ; the principle 
of all things is to contradict. It 
seemed to us others a wonderful 
possession to have this will, this 
power of choice—a virtue which 
none of us could reach who were 
bound by other laws—the very 
flower of being: not to follow our 
Father’s guidance only by neces- 
sity of nature, but to do it by 
choice, selecting His noble will 
by the glory of its own manifes- 
tation as the best, the only way. 
Who to be so much envied, so 
much thought of, as Men? Even 
afterwards there was still a charm. 
It is more wonderful than any 
evolution—I take your word,” he 
said, looking round him with a 
smile—“ to see a creature of God, 
standing, choosing, amid all the 
powers of heaven and earth—every- 
thing in love and subordination 
save he—he alone, by his nature 
free to do what he will. Think of 
it! Wedid so and sang for joy. 
The triumph and the height of all 
seemed to us to be so made that 
you could choose. Those who 
choose not but obey,—who know 
not hatred nor falsehood nor dis- 
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turbance, but only the law of love, 
—applauded, acclaimed to the far- 
thest depths of the infinite. To 
us, I tell you, it is a charm still to 
see every new man come into the 
world, to see him hesitate which 
turn he will take, to see every- 
thing placed before him and his 
own soul confirm the lesson, and 
experience point out and conscience 
protest. Ah, you know that pro- 
cess, every one of you. It is ano- 
ther evolution than your science 
dreams of. The father has learned 
the lesson, but that does not teach 
the son. Over and over, over and 
over, your own children show it 
forth before you. To each new 
generation the world begins over 
again: each new man makes his 
choice like the first man—untaught 
by what has gone before him, un- 
daunted by the misery of the past.” 
The group which had gathered 
round the Prince was silent. Some 
of them looked at each other as- 
kance, as if saying he has heard of 
So-and-so or So-and-so: for there 
were those there who had learned 
that lesson bitterly in the ruin of 
their children or their friends. 
Those who felt in themselves that 
this stranger was perhaps playing 
upon the secrets of their lives, con- 
fronted him with a pale defiance not 
to betray their consciousness of that 
truth ; but all were still overawed 
by his bearing, and the wonder of 
his attitude, and what he said. 
His face suddenly melted as he 
looked round after that address. 
A tender smile came upon it. His 
eyes grew luminous and soft as if 
with tears. He broke forth in a 
voice that was slightly broken 
with a sound of half weeping and 
half laughter. “ But all by acci- 
dent!” he said. “The new man 
pauses ; he thinks; he chooses in 
his heart: it is solemn to him as 
the movement of the spheres— 
when, lo! a little breeze rises; a 
little cloud floats over him : a bird 
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sings: a comrade calls: and he 
turns—into the other way. Not 
with intention—he has no mind 
to go wrong: it is only for once 
—for a moment—and all will be 
well again. And as it begins so 
it goes on. His life, that was to 
be so lofty and so great, becomes 
an accident—the accident of acci- 
dents. He does not know when 
he wakes in the morning how far 
he may have gone ere night. He 
goes out heedless and smiling, and 
meets Ruin round the first corner. 
He makes a thousand plans, and 
then foils them all in a moment 
by the lifting of his hand. He 
cannot tell from hour to hour 
where his steps are to carry him. 
He remembers, and ponders, and 
knows —— yet next time does 
the same. We who look on are 
moved by I cannot tell you what 
wonder, what interest, what pity ! 
We would shout aloud to warn 
him, but our voices are not as his: 
and who can warn him who knows 
all that we could tell him, and the 
penalties, better than we— yet 
makes no difference? The wisest 
cannot tell what he will do next— 
where his steps may stray. We 
watch him as you might watch a 
child upon the edge of a precipice. 
He totters ; he stumbles ; he turns 
aside ; the butterfly leads him now 
to the edge of destruction, now 
away laughing to the flowery 
fields: then, while you rejoice, 
back again like the flight of a 
bird — over, into the darkness! 
Ah!” cried the stranger, with a 
voice that burst forth like a great 
organ, “that last alone is what 
appals you. You think then that 
all is over—whereas it is the great 
escape.” 

He paused a little, nobody say- 
ing a word, then resumed in a 
calmer tone: “ How are you to set 
right this round of accident? You 
cannot make any man begin where 
his father left off, or profit by his 
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experience. But I have learned 
one great thing by coming here, 
and it has been a consolation to 
me unspeakable, almost making up 
for everything. It is that he very 
rarely means any harm when he 
begins. What he intends is to do 
well. Take this to your heart, 
you that are truly troubled. Very, 
very rarely do they mean any 
harm. There is one here who 
meant to be a noble man like those 
he belonged to—but one heedless 
step after another has brought him 
face to face with despair. Ah!” 
said the Prince, with a little start 
of pleasure, looking round him, 
“this law works also in things 
which are not evil but good. I 
see another who went forth one 
day like a child to her play, and 
met—another who is to be her 
companion through earth and 
heaven. They did not plot it or 
plan. An hour before they had 
never heard each other’s names. 
An hour after and the link that 
is never to be broken was welded 
between them. They met — by 
accident. Can I tell you how 
this was done? Not I: nor can 
they. Love is: it is not known 
how it comes; it is an accident 
like all the rest.” Here he turned 
towards his host and called him 
by that name which no one under- 
stood, or could ever catch dis- 
tinctly. ‘ Brother,” he said, with 
a tone of mild authority, “you 
will look to these two, for they 
are yours. See toit.” He paused 
again, then turned to the little 
anxious crowd which was full of 
eager curiosity. “The strange 
thing is,” he said, “that this free 
soul, this being all will and inde- 
pendence, has never yet, amid all 
his vagaries, chosen fully and al- 
ways to be good. This was what 
we looked for, hoped for, fully 
expected—that out of so many 
there would be one here and there 
who in the fulness of his will 
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would choose. There was One 
as you all know; but He was the 
only one in heaven or the universe 
who could do whatever He would, 
whose existence was His own to 
use as He pleased. There might 
have been some among us who 
would gladly have tried, but each 
of us belongs to his own sphere, 
and has his own duty to render ; 
and who could tell that with man’s 
will we might not have failed as 
he does. There was but One 
bound by no law; and He, you 
know, has done it. He took your 
nature and your will, and exposed 
Himself to all your accidents, and 
chose the perfect life, and fulfilled 
it. You all know. And in the 
face of the Son the Father sees 
you all. Nay, a greater wonder 
still than that, if greater wonder 
can be. When I look at you,” the 
Prince said, touching lightly his 
bosom, bowing slightly his head, 
“it goes to my heart. You are a 
little like Him! a little—a little ! 
for He is a man in the fulness of 
your manhood. You remind us 
all, like little brothers, like far-off 
relations, always of Him. Think 
whether those, whose image our 
Lord wears, are dear to us or not! 
There is something in all of you— 
alook,a movement. You wear His 
features, and flout Him as if He 
had never been. The wonder of it ! 
But you are a little like Him all 
the same—all of you, even in what 
you call the slums. I, who have 
been there, have been caught by a 
glance—just a movement of the 
eyes, perhaps, a lifting of a hand, 
something, I cannot tell what, 
that reminded me of my Lord!” 

He paused with a long breath 
of emotion, and there came from 
the bosom of that little crowd, all 
gathered round him, a sigh, which 
was unspeakable, which meant 
they knew not what,—a strange 
thrill, an indescribable feeling. 
The Stranger made a slight move- 
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ment, as if shaking off an impres- 
sion too deep for the moment. 
And then he resumed— 

“In the meantime, it is very 
good, very good that you should 
help your brothers, as that they 
should help you; and good will 
come—accidentally, as all your 
actions are swayed. But you will 
make no fundamental change. 
If by giving bread and coals, and 
education and comfort, you could 
make them good !—but that is the 
only thing: and as for these 
thousands of years they have not 
chosen it, it is not likely they 
will to-day. And no one can 
force them to be good. God may 
not. His pledge is against it. 
They are to be free: it is the law 
of their being, as it is ours to obey. 
The consolation is that though all 
do evil, scarcely one—I have never 
seen one—meant to do it from 
the beginning; perhaps not one! 
—they are swept along by accident 
after accident. And thus your 


earth sways undestroyed in the 
great space and breath of God, 


which is common to us all. And 
the years go on towards their ac- 
complishment. And your coun- 
tenance, the face of man, shines 
over us in heaven.” 

“What is all this talk,” said 
one of the spectators, impatient, 
who had long been trying to get 
utterance, “of us and you ?—as if 
you had some superiority over our 
race, or were not subject to all 
our penalties. You speak well, 
Prince, and your traditions may 
be so different from ours as to give 
you this feeling. Still I suppose 
you are a man like the rest of us. 
I like that you said about no one 
meaning harm, and about each 
starting afresh—I have myself 
felt that. But 4 

The speaker paused confused. 
He uttered a strange sound as of 
wonder, remonstrance, bewilder- 
ment. Some one said after that 
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there had been a noise in the other 
part of the room, and that every- 
body had looked round. I don’t 
know what explanation of the 
incident there might be in that, 
or indeed if it really was so at all, 
But this is certain, that the gentle- 
man who had begun to reply to the 
Stranger suddenly paused, making 
that wonderful sound in his throat. 
And it immediately became ap- 
parent to everybody around that 
the foreign Prince, Lord Hilles- 
borough’s guest and friend, was no 
longer there. It happened in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye. 
Even had the attention of the other 
guests been called momentarily 
away, there was no second door 
by which he could have left the 
room, and nobody saw him leave 
the room. But he was not there. 
He had been the centre of the 
group, closely surrounded, and that 
living circle had not opened that 
anybody was aware of to let him 
go forth. But he was not there. 
There was, as was natural, a great 
outcry and hubbub. Some of the 
women fell a-crying ; the man who 
had been speaking stood with his 
lips apart, as if still in his conscious- 
ness giving forth that strange 
muffled cry. One man cried in 
mockery, ‘‘I told you he was a 
Mahatma from Thibet!” But 
perhaps the strangest thing of all 
was the aspect of old Lord Hilles- 
borough, who was perceived to be 
standing quite outside the group, 
with his hands clasped, and the 
most wonderful expression of 
tenderness and trouble in his face. 
Whoever was surprised it was very 
evident he was not surprised, 
which to some seemed the most 
curious of all. 

Arthur, the young heir of the 
house, rushed out of the room as if 
with the intention of following and 
finding the visitor who had disap- 
peared. He returned in a few 
minutes with Jerningham in a state 
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of great excitement, sobbing, with 
gasps of utterance, and holding an 
open paper in his hand, ‘ Which I 
don’t deserve it, my lord, I don’t 
deserve it!” he cried. ‘I’ve done 
perhaps no worse than others would 
have done in my place, and I didn’t 
mean no harm: if he didn’t use 
‘em himself it seemed—it seemed 
a kind of a pity not to use ’em: 
and here he says I’m to have all 
—but I don’t deserve it, my lord.” 

Half-a-dozen people precipitated 
themselves upon the paper in Jer- 
ningham’s hand, hoping to discover 
some mystery: but it was no more 
than a few simple words, request- 
ing that Jerningham should have 
all that was in his hands. “He 
will do better another time,” the 
paper bore, and it was signed by 
a curious cipher in a language to 
which no one there had any clue. 
Jerningham interposed, with con- 
vulsive exclamations. “He have 
put the big diamond into his ’at 
again,” he said; “I thought as 
something must be up. He didn’t 
leave that—no, my lord, oh no! 
nor I wouldn’t have touched it if 
he had, seeing how once it took 
and grabbed me—me that was 
doing no harm : oh Lord! no, that’s 
not true. But oh, gentlemen, he’s 
took it, and he’s gone—and the 
best of masters, and I’ll never see 
his like again . 

The commotion that ensued in 
the house, and the way in which 
many of the gentlemen present en- 
deavoured to trace the mysterious 
visitor, walking all over the park, 
going to all the railway stations, 
and making a hundred inquiries, 
need scarcely be told. Some of 
them thought they had accounted 
for his disappearance more or less 
satisfactorily. As for Lord Hilles- 
borough, who made no inquiries, 
he was fully satisfied a few days 
after by the arrival of a letter from 
the north of Scotland, written in 
the scratchy and tremulous hand- 
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writing of a woman, and one that 
did not appear to be an educated 
woman or belonging to his own 
class. It ran as follows :— 


‘‘ DEAR SIR AND BrRoTHER,—One 
that you will know of has just 
come in bye to me, and bid me to 
write and tell you his visit was 
over, but stepped out of his road 
to give me a word, as a poor person 
that has had great privileges and 
been admitted to things she does 
not attempt to understand. Dear 
sir, he bids you to know that 
he is well satisfied, and glad that 
he was permitted to come, and has 
now gone to his own place, the 
which you will understand better 
than me: and that if you will take 
his advice about things you are 
acquainted with, he is free to say 
it will be well. He sends you his 
greetings but no farewell, seeing 
that he awaits your arrival soon, 
and also that of me, an unworthy 
sister, scarce daring to put down, 
though he gives me the permission, 
dear sir and brother, my new 
name, —” 


What followed was in the same 
cipher as that of the Prince. The 
old earl had seen it before, but 
did not know who was the bearer 
on earth of that name. 

He took the advice of his mys- 
terious counsellor, and abounded 
more than ever, if that were pos- 
sible, in good deeds and kindness 
to all. And one day he was found 
smiling in his chair, where he had 
sat in a great peace all the night, 
having departed many hours before 
any one knew. The last thing he 
had done was to trace on the paper 
before him a word in the same 
cipher as the above, which no 
doubt was also his name there 
whither he had gone. 

And the Prince, so far as I am 
aware, has not been seen or heard 
of more. 
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History is to be made to-day. 
The nation who solemnly dedicated 
herself to heaven, whose spirit 
contrasting with her flat shores 
has suggested the proverb, “ Tonga 
lofty within,” with whom the great 
Powers are proud to make treaties, 
holds her first free Parliament to- 
day. The eyes of the civilised 
world are upon her. A British 
ship of war will watch the cere- 
monial with critical eye, and the 
captain will describe the scene to 
Queen Victoria. Therefore must 
no effort be spared to open Parlia- 
ment with dignity on the English 
plan. The day has dawned cloud- 
less and drowsy ; the hum of the 
fleecy breakers on the distant reef, 
the whispering of the great palm- 
leaves, and the faint tap of the 
gatu mallets, vaguely suggest a 
reverie in a hammock, with no 
more substantial clothing than a 
vala ; but native garments are un- 
lawful to-day, for Parliaments in 
civilised lands are not opened in 
bare legs save in the imagination 
of Carlyle. 

For days past the stores on the 
beach have done a spirited trade 
in trousers, coats, and shoes—not 
the sort of shoes that may be 
bought by the dozen at any boot- 
maker’s, but majestic fabrics of 
leather built expressly for the 
opening of South Sea Parliaments 
upon a special last fourteen inches 
long by eight or nine broad. Such 
shoes as these cannot be used 
lightly ; and so the spiritual guides 
of the people, when teaching that 
no self-respecting Tongan should 
attend church without black coat 
and trousers, admitted the religious 
principle that a man might work 
out his own salvation in bare feet, 
and the shoes were relegated to 
the meetings of Parliament. 


OF A NATION. 

But the hour is at hand. On 
the smooth turf between the 
wooden Parliament-house and the 
sea, the College students are drawn 
up in two lines extending from the 
king’s palace to the doors. Out- 
side, the brass band and a guard 
of honour, composed of the entire 
army of thirty men, are drawn u 
to salute his majesty. Within, the 
king’s chair has been placed in the 
centre of the crimson dais; and 
the crown, the heaviest in the 
world, reposes on a sofa-cushion 
supported by a three-legged table. 
The benches are filled. The Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, clad in full uniform 
and lawn-tennis shoes, has ushered 
the Nobles to the seats below the 
throne on the right of the House, 
and the Representatives of the 
People to those on the left. The 
Cabinet Ministers, headed by the 
aged Minister of Finance in a naval 
frock-coat and checked trousers, 
occupy the front bench. Lower 
down sit the distinguished foreign- 
ers in British uniforms, and _ be- 
hind them a motley crowd of in- 
vited guests. There is a movement 
outside, and the Sergeant-at-Arms 
vainly endeavours to clear a pas- 
sage through the overcrowded 
house with his gilt scabbard. The 
door is darkened, and he gives way 
before superior strength. The 
Princesses Charlotte and Anna 
Jane—the former barefooted, but 
majestic with her masculine stat- 
ure, the latter not less imposing 
with her nineteen stone encased 
in magenta satin—sail through 
the crowd, which closes in like 
the waves in the wake of a 
ship. 

At last! 


The Tongan National 
Anthem, the rattle of saluting 
arms, break the suspense, and 
George Tubou, the oldest reigning 
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monarch,! strides into the room, 
followed by two aide-de-camps— 
the one dressed as an English ad- 
miral and the other as a colonel 
of the Colonial Defence Forces. 
No grotesque surroundings can 
destroy the dignity of the king. 
His sober black coat is in marked 
contrast with the bizarre attire 
of his subjects. A sovereign who 
wields absolute power may well 
tire of pomp and circumstance 
after his ninetieth year. As he 
takes his seat his great-grandson, 
the colonel, a boy of seventeen, 
steps forward, and unrolls the 
Speech from the Throne. His 
reading is a sorry performance, 
owing partly to the tightness of 
his tunic, and partly to defective 
education ; but we gather that the 
Speech consists of the usual minis- 
terial platitudes, congratulations 
upon “our cordial relations with 
the other Powers,” and promises for 
the future. There is a very brief 


allusion to the revolution of twelve 
months ago, when an ex-missionary, 


who as Prime Minister had for 
years abused his position, was 
dismissed from office, leaving an 
empty treasury and an accumula- 
tion of debt. He, the king, gave 
thanks to God that these clouds 
were happily dispersed : it was for 
the Legislature to provide for the 
future by revising all the laws and 
regulating finance. Being con- 
vinced that their efforts in pursuit 
of civilisation would not becrowned 
with success until they mastered 
another language besides their 
own, and that national prosperity 
could not be assured unless the 
population ceased to decrease, he 
had provided them with a school- 
master for their minds, and a 
doctor for their bodies. In con- 
clusion, he commended them to 
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God, and trusted that there would 
be no more dissension between the 
Churches—a hope which the rival 
missionaries will take care to dis- 
appoint, seeing that to proselytise 
successfully the first efforts of each 
must be directed towards rooting 
out the other sects. 

At last the youthful colonel 
stumbles to the end of the Speech, 
not without an impatient exhorta- 
tion from his majesty to speak up, 
and the king rises and walks out, 
followed by a mob of senators and 
invited guests of every shade of 
colour. The band dash recklessly 
into the triumphal march from 
Tannhaiiser, struggle awhile, and 
arrive breathless at the end within 
a bar or two of one another. 

Thus had the morning been de- 
voted to propriety: pleasure was 
now to have its turn. In half an 
hour not a black coat was to be 
seen. Elderly gentlemen, who an 
hour ago excited mirth in the garb 
of Christy Minstrels, now strode 
into the sunlight in all the dignity 
of native cloth. Groups formed 
wherever a tree-top cast a patch 
of shade. Strings of men, swing- 
ing their limbs with the glorious 
freedom man enjoyed before the 
invention of trousers, filed up and 
flung their burdens of pig and 
yam upon an ever-increasing heap, 
while a claque of aged men shouted 
approval. Let us withdraw. Roast 
pig scents the hot air. In ten 
minutes the members of both 
Houses will be pig-smeared to the 
elbows, and who knows whether we 
may not be called upon to shake 
hands! Oivilised man is out of 
place at a native feast. Let them 
enjoy themselves to-day, for to- 
morrow will bring debates, shoes, 
and the knife and fork. 

At ten o'clock next morning 





1 Since this article was written, news has been received of King George’s death, 


on February 19, of an attack of influenza. 
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H.M.S. Cordelia steamed out of 
the hazy reef as the great wooden 
drum announced that the business 
of the country was to begin. The 
House had been cleared for action. 
On the dais the throne was re- 
placed by the Speaker’s chair ; and 
a long table, at which sat four 
Clerks of the Parliament, took 
the place of the visitors’ benches. 
Two sentries of the guards and 
four stalwart policemen, drawn up 
at the door, saluted as we went 
in. Both Houses were in their 
places,—Nobles on the right and 
Commons on the left of the chair. 
The Cabinet had a bench to them- 
selves among the nobles, and below 
them sat the governors of districts. 
There were sixty-eight members 
in all, only one of whom was a 
foreigner, who sat ea officio as one 
of the king’s Ministers, with the 
newly invented portfolio of Faka- 
hinohino, or Expounder of the 
Dark Ways of Civilised Man. 
Lords and Commons stare at 
the ceiling without intermission 
for twelve minutes by the clock. 
At the end of that time a mes- 
senger is despatched to Tungi the 
Speaker. He had been in sight 
when we came in, but being stouter 
than formerly, and a bad walker 
at any time, he has had to rest 
his shoe-tortured feet every twenty 
yards of the road. At last there 
is a movement behind the dais. 
Claude, Sergeant-at-Arms, clatters 
in and cries, ‘The Chair!” (Koe 
Sea). Weall rise. Tungi climbs 
the dais panting. Physically he 
is fitted for his office, for never 
did man wear wisdom so plainly 
written on his face. The only 
small thing about him is his 
stature, which, small as it is, is 
dwarfed by an enormous head and 
face. The half-closed eyes and 
square jaw suggest the State 
secrets of half a century. No 
human cunning could overreach 
such a face: it would have -fore- 
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seen and circumvented the trap 
before it was even devised. Tungi 
is followed by the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus of Tonga clad in decent black, 
and wearing an expression of 
deprecating piety. Like the Pro- 
consuls of the later empire, this 
dignitary, having cast off the yoke 
of the religious body who sent 
him as missionary to teach the 
heathen peace, turned his arms 
against the powers that sent him, 
and as head of the Free Church 
of Tonga vanquished the Wes- 
leyans, and gave to his native 
flock a taste for warring churches. 
His attitude to-day is not warlike, 
for his stipend from the Govern- 
ment as Royal Chaplain figures 
in the Budget. He gives out a 
hymn: the member for Vavau, 
who forms the choir, bellows the 
tune, while the rest follow him 
two octaves lower pianissimo. 
Then the House shades its eyes 
with its hands while the prelate 
wrestles awhile in prayer, and 
discreetly withdraws. There is 
a pause. Then the Chief Clerk 
(who, by the way, is supposed to 
be undergoing imprisonment for 
flirting) calls the roll. The new 
members are now to take the oath. 
The two Roman Catholic members 
object to be sworn on the Pro- 
testant Bible, and a clerk runs in 
hot haste for a Roman Catholic 
version of the Bible in Tongan. 
He returns with a thick shiny 
covered book, which the two mem- 
bers kiss cheerfully. I examined 
tne book afterwards. It was a 
French and English dictionary. 
We had reason to remember the 
terms of this oath, since most of 
the Oommons held that to dis- 
charge their duty as representa- 
tives meant to oppose the Govern- 
ment, whether right or wrong, up- 
on every question submitted to 
them. 

The first business of the day 
was to move an Address in reply. 
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As this gave an excuse for adjourn- 
ment, it was relegated to a Select 
Committee of six, while the rest 
of the House trooped out to smoke 
sulukas in the shade. Of the 
Select Committee, five betook 
themselves to the arduous task of 
rolling the leaf and hunting for a 
box of matches, while the minor 
business of drafting the Address 
was thrust upon the foreigner. 
He prepared an eloquent speech, 
exhausting, as he thought, the 
capacity of the language in ex- 
pressing satisfaction at every an- 
nouncement in the Speech from 
the Throne. It read a little flat, 
perhaps ; but when he wrote the 
King’s Speech it had not occurred 
to him that he would also have to 
reply to it. But his araft fails to 
give satisfaction to the Committee. 
It is handed to the Premier as a 
skeleton to work upon, and it 
comes forth glorified, bristling 
with expressions of gratitude of 
which he had never dreamed. It 
is adopted unanimously. The Ser- 


geant-at-Arms recalls the House 
by ‘shouting to them from the 


doorstep. The Address is read. 
At the words, “ We feel confident 
that God will avert religious strife, 
for He is the God of peace,” I see 
a cynical smile curl the lips of 
Hoho the Romanist. Doubtless 
he is thinking of how, less than a 
year ago, the Free Churchmen and 
Wesleyans were invoking heaven’s 
wrath upon one another. 

The party the Government have 
most to fear is the contingent 
from Vavau, who have talked 
sedition for months, and longed 
for Parliament as a vent for their 
grievances, All save one, how- 
ever, mean to wait for a better 
opportunity than the Address in 
reply. The exception is Manase, 
governor of Vavau, a pillar of the 
Free Church, and a bitter opponent 
of the Government he serves. Till 
now it has been a disputed point 
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in the Cabinet whether Manase 
shall be impeached for misconduct 
or not. Blindly he rushes on his 
doom. ‘The Address is good,” 
he says, “with one exception. 
Why was a schoolmaster appointed 
without consulting the wishes of 
Vavau’?” Three Cabinet Minis- 
ters rise at once. “Is it becom- 
ing,” asks the Auditor-General, 
‘in a governor appointed by the 
king to question the wisdom of 
his majesty’s action?” The House 
murmurs. Manase, poor wretch, 
would explain; but the House 
wants no explanation, and he has 
to sit down crushed and humbled. 
Manase has the face of an apostle, 
but he must have the brains of a 
mule, or he would have let the dis- 
appointed candidate for the post of 
schoolmaster fight his own battles. 

By the time the Address has 
been despatched to the king by 
the hands of the Chief Clerk the 
wooden drum has begun to beat. 
Aged nobles whose eyes had been 
getting dim, and whose heads 
had fallen forward, started and 
straightway threw off twenty years 
of their burden of life. The whole 
House fixes its gaze on the clock. 
It is the dinner-hour, and the 
Speaker, with an indulgent smile, 
adjourns the House. A stream of 
black-coated legislators hobble to 
a long white building not two 
hundred yards away, and besiege 
the doors as if it were the pit 
entrance to the Gaiety. <A bolt 
is drawn, and both Houses of 
Parliament surge inwards. There 
are two long tables, each accom- 
modating forty guests, the one 
reserved for the Lords and the 
other for the Commons. Minister- 
ing to their wants are twenty 
copper-coloured maidens, selected 
for their beauty from a host of 
competitors by a Committee of the 
House some three weeks ago. As 
far as feature goes, they do not do 
much credit to the taste of the 
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Committee ; but I am told that 
at the last moment their hearts 
failed them, and they chose the 
first twenty that offered, defend- 
ing themselves by the plea that, if 
they had used discrimination, the 
rejected fair ones would have taken 
their own lives to escape from the 
humiliation. These damsels have 
been ordered to appear in white 
dresses without lace or other orna- 
ments. They have treated the 
order with the scorn it deserves. 
The ox-eyed Sau, breathing pro- 
priety with every sigh, is dressed 
in white satin trimmed with fur- 
niture lace, and has a crimson sash 
coquettishly tied round her waist ; 
the demure Vika, demure only in 
the presence of her elders, has 
broken out in bugles of jet, and 
a cincture of native cloth. The 
trader who supplied her striped 
vala will be sold out of that pat- 
tern to-morrow, for in Tonga the 
fashion is set by the pretty girls. 
When not engaged in languidly 
handing plates, these damsels whis- 
er and giggle in the windows, and 
hide their blushes on each other's 
glistening shoulders. Fish and 
yam, turtle and yam, pork and 
yam, turkey and yam, and so on: 
seventeen courses in all, concluded 
by rice boiled to a pap and half- 
hidden in brown sugar, and yet 
scarce a plate goes away with 
enough to show what had been 
on it. And many of these aged 
senators had accomplished the feat 
hampered by a knife and fork ! 
The Lords are allowed a glass of 
sherry and a glass of beer each ; 
the Cabinet Ministers half a tum- 
bler of rum in addition ; the Com- 
mons have to content themselves 
with beer only. At last the Chap- 
lain hammers with his knife-handle, 
and says grace. Our places are 
taken by as many of the Civil 
servants as can muster trousers 
and shoes. There follows a fatal 
half-hour, during which the, fell 
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effects of such a dinner become 
apparent. When the bell rings 
members sink into their places, 
glare determinedly at the ceiling 
for a few moments, and lapse into 
unconsciousness. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms, having drunk neither e/e nor 
lamu, rises and creeps stealthily 
towards the Lords. Such of the 
members as still retain conscious- 
ness crane their necks in breathless 
excitement. He is stalking Havea, 
Lord of Haapai. Catlike he creeps 
on, gold-mounted scabbard in hand, 
poises the weapon over the bowed 
head, and—Havea starts up with 
an exclamation which I could 
translate exactly, though I never 
heard it before. The House in- 
dulges in a well-bred titter. Mean- 
while the Clerks are looking round 
the House, and making frequent 
entries in a book. It is the Book 
of the Sleeping. I have since 
heard Hoho, the Roman Catholic, 
asserting that the insertion of his 
name was a malicious libel. His 
lotu compelled him to pray at 
noon, and to pray he had to close 
his eyes. The Clerk retorted that 
if he could not begin prayers with 
a hymn, as is the usage of any 
respectable sect, he too must go 
into the book. After-experience 
taught us that the morning be- 
fore the e/e and Jamu was more 
suitable for Committees, and the 
afternoon for third readings,—for 
during the third reading even the 
Sergeant-at-Arms would close his 
eyes. The Speaker, too, after 
recovering himself with several 
violent efforts, succumbs. The 
monotonous voice of the Premier 
has long ago lulled to sleep the 
most active of the Opposition. 
When the voice becomes silent the 
Speaker thunders out the question, 
eyelids tremble open, and hands 
go up. “Those who are against 
the motion will hold up their 
hands ;” but the eyelids have all 
closed again, and the bill defining 
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the Procedure of the Courts be- 
comes law. It is high time to 
adjourn. 

The business of the session being 
to enact a complete Code, and to 
sweep away all former laws, time 
is valuable, and the Premier ex- 
presses the hope that the House 
will not waste time in opposing 
such parts of the Code as are tran- 
scribed from the Constitution, and 
are necessary only for complete- 
ness. ‘The king is supreme over 
the chiefs and people, but his 
ministers are responsible for good 
government.” Rises Hoho, repre- 
sentative of the Roman Catholics, 
primed by the French priest. Tall, 
attenuated, and Mephistophelian, 
he looks more like a Spaniard than 
a Tongan. Not only does he speak 
the words of another, but with 
palms turned outwards and up- 
lifted shoulders, he has even caught 
the French gestures. ‘“ Why,” he 


asks, ‘“‘ should the king be supreme, 
and why should the Ministers be 
responsible ?” 


He, for one, can 
never vote for such a measure. 
The* House snorts impatiently. 
The Premier points out that the 
words are transcribed from the 
Constitution, and that Hoho should 
reserve his steel. The Spanish 
Jesuit retorts that he resigned his 
post as schoolmaster to make him 
eligible for election, that he has 
taken a solemn oath to do his duty 
to the utmost of his ability, and 
that if he did not oppose this 
measure he would not be doing his 
duty. At this all the members 
with a reputation for intelligence 
start up, slap their chests, and 
quote the terms of their oath. The 
Sergeant-at-Arms rages up and 
down, calling upon all but Uil- 
iame to sit down. William is 
understood to say that he respects 
his oath, but defers to the wisdom 
of the nobles. The Jesuit springs 
to his feet with the sense of having 
the whole Catholic hierarchy at his 
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back, and passionately exclaims, 
that if comparisons are made be- 
tween the two sides of the House, 
he thinks he knows on which side 
wisdom will be found. There is 
a solemn hush. Aged noblemen 
gasp and make a mute appeal to 
the Speaker, who rises in agitation. 
‘“‘ Never in the whole course of his 
parliamentary experience had such 
a terrible insult been offered to the 
chiefs of the land. That a com- 
moner, a vile commoner, who after 
all was only there to listen to the 
words of his superiors, should have 
dared to throw decency to the 
winds, had never happened before. 
But, thank heaven, he was there 
to deal with such cases. Without 
stood the dark cells; within the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. To the cells 
the vile commoner should go.” 
The oration lasted twenty minutes, 
during which the “ vile commoner” 
sat with bowed head until the storm 
should pass over him. The nobles 
thank the Speaker with their eyes : 
there is an awkward pause. The 
Premier, who has been looking 
very uncomfortable at this exposi- 
tion of the liberty of speech, about 
which the Government organ has 
been singing so joyously of late, 
fills the breach by reading the next 
section. The volatile Kubu, Mini- 
ster of Police, edges up to me, and 
whispers that Tungi has gone too 
far, and that I must restrain him. 
When the next question is put, 
not one of the Commons will vote. 
Another storm is brewing, so a 
message is conveyed to the Speaker 
from the Treasury bench to ad- 
journ. As the Jesuit stalks out a 
group at the door cry derisively, 
“Go thou with the priest to 
France!” In the evening comes 
an indignant protest from Father 
O . The Republic has been 
insulted, and when the news 
reaches France her anger will be 
terrible,—France, the loving friend 
and protector of Tonga! Is Tonga 
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unmindful of the benefits she has 
received from the great Republic?” 
(Tonga has good reason to remem- 
ber them, for the last benefit was 
the visit of a ship of war, com- 
manded by an angry captain, who 
forced the Tongans to build a 
Roman Catholic Church for the 
priests against their will.) 

A mild reproof must have been 
conveyed to the Speaker before 
the morning sitting ; for, prayers 
over, he rises to apologise to the 
Commons for the strength of his 
language overnight. They look 
pleased. He goes on to point out 
the severe provocation he received, 
and as the full magnitude of the 
insult is borne in upon him he 
lets fly again, and gives the Com- 
mons a severer lashing than in 
the speech for which he rose to 
apologise. The Ministers cover 
their faces, and the Commons 
look sulky. The Premier seems 
to wish that the Speaker was not 
his father: he implores the Com- 
mons to believe that they have 
the fullest liberty of speech,—in 
short, not to mind what his father 
says. After a long silence Vili 
Tai rises. His heart is subdued 
by fear: in spite of his oath he 
no longer dares to speak. The 
Commons sadly shake their heads, 

The House is now to go into 
Committee. The Premier moves 
that the Speaker vacate the chair, 
and that Ata, Lord of Hihifo, be 
Chairman of Committees. The 
chair is vacant, and all eyes turn 
to the new Chairman. He has 
disappeared apparently under the 
bench. The Sergeant -at- Arms 
impatiently calls his name ; he re- 
appears heated with exertion. 
“Why don’t you go to the chair, 
Ata?” “Pardon me until I have 
put on my boots.” There is the 
sound of a scuffle, and Ata rises 
heated but victorious. In Com- 
mittee each member may speak 
as often as he will, or can_per- 
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suade the Sergeant-at-Arms to per- 
mit; for the gold-hilted sword is 
no idle tapper of sleepy heads: it 
also pronounces who shall address 
the House. In Tonga a member 
does not catch the Speaker’s eye— 
he catches the Sergeant’s sword. 

“The Premier shall provide 
accommodation for the members 
of the Legislative Assembly,” cc. 
Tuuhetoka rises with troubled 
face. “It is a good law, but this 
year it was not obeyed. When I 
came to Haapai on my way hither 
I wandered up and down the 
beach hungry, and slept on the 
cold sands, and—(laughter). There 
is nothing to laugh at. I was 

” He got no further. The 
Speaker waved his hand, the gold- 
hilted sword was raised, and he 
sat down and poured the rest of 
his story into the ear of the 
member next to him. At this 
point the doors swing back, and 
two maidens enter, bearing lemon- 
ade and glasses, and a plate of 
oranges ready bored for sucking. 
The Speaker, Minister of Police, 
and Chairman of Committees suck 
oranges ; and a youthful nobleman 
tries to trip up the maidens as 
they go out. 

In Titipu, according to Mr Gil- 
bert, flirting is punishable with 
death; in Tonga the penalty is 
penal servitude. Whether the 
severity of the punishment or the 
frailty of human nature is to blame 
for the prevalence of this crime I 
know not, but whatever be the 
cause, the police force are so ac- 
tively engaged in hunting down 
the delinquents that they have 
neither time nor inclination to 
attend to burglaries, thefts, or 
other less interesting offences. 
Although flirting has furnished 
labourers for public works, besides 
a revenue of some thousands of 
dollars annually, the Government 
proposes to allow the police to 
devote their energies to the sup- 
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pression of other crimes, and let 
each man prosecute the delinquents 
in his own family if he will. This 
proposal evokes a passionate de- 
bate. Vili Tai opposes the measure 
in a burst of fiery oratory. He 
quite sees that it may suit Britain 
or France to regard flirting as an 
offence against the individual, but 
in Tonga, at least, it is a crime 
against the State. For have not 
the Tongans solemnly dedicated 
their country to God? Pointing 
to the royal arms blazoned above 
the dais, he cries, “ What other 
nation has the right to that motto, 
‘God and Tonga are my inher- 
itance’? If you quote what is 
done in Bilitania, 1 will quote the 
motto of the nation!” There is a 
murmur of applause. It is in vain 
to point out that restricting the 
functions of the police is not in 
itself likely to call down the divine 
wrath. The sluice-gates of Ton- 
gan eloquence are open, and cold 
common-sense can never stem the 
flood. Another enthusiast fixes a 


rapt and inspired gaze on the 
ceiling, and demands whether the 
House will dare to break faith 


with God. ‘It may be true that 
under our present laws our coun- 
try is becoming depopulated, but 
better we should perish from the 
face of the earth than break our 
solemn covenant with God.” Wil- 
liam, who generally talks sense, 
reminds the House that thirteen 
years ago a similar measure was 
passed, and within three months 
an epidemic seized the people, but 
when the measure was repealed the 
sickness abated. He only mentions 
the fact to remind the House that 
the Almighty does expect higher 
things from Tonga than from other 
countries. At last the closure is 
applied, and the Government car- 
ries the motion by a bare majority 
of two. That evening Mataka, the 
Chief Clerk, reads it to the king, 
sitting on the floor at the old 
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man’s feet. When the fateful 
words are reached the king ex- 
presses disapproval, and declines 
to sign until it has been taken 
back to the House. The news 
leaks out, and at the next division 
the Ministers are left alone. A 
Tongan has no convictions that are 
not shared by his king. 

The steamer from New Zealand 
brings the news of the ravages 
of influenza in England. After 
prayers the Speaker proposes a 
vote of sympathy with the British 
House of Commons, who have lost 
thirty of their members by illness, 
and in a moving speech returns 
thanks to heaven that this Parlia- 
ment has been spared. It is an 
eventful day, for the Customs 
tariff is to be discussed, and many 
of the Commons, primed by the 
European traders, will be in vehe- 
ment opposition. Foremost is the 
Jesuit, who wants light wines, the 
beverage of the priests, admitted 
free. The Cabinet take counsel 
and cunningly propose the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, com- 
posed of the most dangerous of 
their opponents, to draft the mer- 
cantile laws. Henceforth a Select 
Committee sits till the small hours, 
fortified by the kava bowl and un- 
limited tobacco. Opponents are 
converted into champions, for what 
they have understood in Committee 
they are ready to support in the 
House against all ignorant attacks. 
But the House is reasonable, and 
even generous. There was an ex- 
cuse for exempting native vessels 
used only as yachts from the coast- 
ing dues paid by steamers and 
vessels plying for hire; but they 
prefer to tax themselves with the 
rest, lest it be said that they in- 
cline to one-sided legislation. 

Hansard, meanwhile, is growing 
to unmanageable dimensions. The 
Clerks take down every speech 
in shorthand, and sit up, poor 
wretches, laboriously copying out 
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the mass of incoherence until day- 
light night after night. Not the 
smallest spoken word passes unre- 
corded. It is time for a brief 
holiday, for the House has sat for 
two weeks ; the sick-list is heavy ; 
and many noblemen who take the 
air in native dress cannot attend 
the House until their feet have 
recovered from the penalties at- 
taching to boots. The Speaker 
announces a holiday for the mor- 
row, “that you may wash your 
shirts and be tidy for Sunday.” 
Monday opens stormily. Man- 
ase the orator makes a tremend- 
ous speech upon the recent history 
of the country, incidentally allud- 
ing to the magnanimity of the 
king. The House seems moved— 
perhaps by his eloquence. There 
is a long and ominous silence. 
Then a noble of Vavau, with a 
grey military moustache, rises to 
order. He has with difficulty con- 
tained himself, he says, during the 
last indecent speech. What does 
Manase think? Have the Lords 
of Hahavea no feelings? Do they 
like to be reminded of the past? 
The Lords of Hahavea glare re- 
sponsive at the ceiling. I ask my 
neighbour Kubu what Manase had 
said to hurt their feelings. He 
whispers that the king conquered 
them years ago, and, contrary to 
Tongan custom, restored their 
lands to them, and to speak of 
the king’s magnanimity recalls 
unpleasant memories. I mentally 
resolve not to make the most dis- 
tant allusion to Tongan history. 
During the last few days the 
seventeen courses at dinner have 
begun to tell, and many seats are 
empty. The scale of entertain- 
ment has been kept up, lest invid- 
ious comparisons with a former 
régime should rouse dangerous op- 
position to the Premier, who caters 
for the table. But to-day the Pre- 
mier is able to announce that by 
special arrangement the doctor will 
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prescribe gratis for all the mem- 
bers in need of medical treatment. 
An hour or two later I was at- 
tracted to the dispensary by the 
sight of a dense crowd, doubtless 
brought there by some bad acci- 
dent. On getting nearer I found 
that crowd to be composed of legis- 
lators. There could not have been 
a dozen members left in the House. 
Within the dispensary was the 
newly arrived doctor, heated and 
gesticulating, trying to drive back 
the mob of senators, who were all 
trying to describe the peculiar 
symptoms of stomach-ache from 
over-eating in dumb show. I was 
not surprised that the doctor talked 
of resignation before the end of 
the week, 

I was absent from the first read- 
ing of the Minor Offences Act. 
When I came the Premier, who is 
not often moved to express him- 
self strongly, was rating the House 
in unmeasured terms. He had 
not believed, he said, that the 
Legislative Assembly of Tonga 
could so far forget itself as to in- 
dulge in such a disgraceful scene. 
What would be said of Tonga if 
such a thing were known outside 
the walls of that House? What 
respect for Tonga could any civi- 
lised nation retain after hearing 
of her shame? ‘The Commons 
seemed quite overcome by a sense 
of guilt. ‘ What has happened ?” 
I whispered to Kubu, Minister of 
Police. ‘A disgraceful thing.” 
* But what?” “A _ shameful 
thing. When Osaiase Puaka (Os- 
aias Pig) was speaking, some of 
the Commons pretended to cough, 
and shuffled their feet.” The House 
had been lashed by the Speaker 
before his son took them in hand, 
and Kubu described his remarks 
as “very heavy.” He spoke to 
me afterwards about it. “I was 
so glad you were not here to see 
our shame,” he said; “if the mis- 
creants had not been so many, I 
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would have committed them all to 
the dark cells. I suppose if such 
a thing were to happen in the 
British Parliament the delinquents 
would go to prison?” “ Ye-e-s,” I 
answered. ‘“ But such a thing never 
has happened?” “Oh no; though 
I have heard of it happening in 
the French Parliament,” said I, and 
thought of the House during one 
of Mr Conybeare’s speeches. 

For some days Havea, a Lord 
of Haapai, has been absent from 
his seat. To-day it is whispered 
that his complaint is unnameable 
—in other words, that leprosy, the 
scourge of the Pacific, has seized 
upon him. It makes one a little 
nervous to remember that until a 
week ago we were sitting and eat- 
ing with a leper; but the conster- 
nation on the faces of my colleagues 
is due to other causes. For by 
Tongan etiquette it is forbidden in 
polite society to speak of leprosy 
at all, and it is more than ques- 
tionable taste to speak of the ill- 
ness of a chief; but to describe a 
chief as a leper is utterly impos- 
sible.» But the thing must be done 
somehow, and the Premier nobly 
fills the breach. They had all 
heard, he says, about their dear 
friend, and they all mourned at 
the report. It was probable that 
Havea’s friends were pining for him 
at home, and therefore it seemed 
only right that they should sacri- 
fice their own wishes, and alleviate 
the longing of Havea’s friends by 
allowing him to return to them. 
At the same time, it was right to 
say that the doctor had pronounced 
that the report about Havea was 
not entirely true—in short, that 
the proximity of Havea was not 
likely to render his companions 
liable to the same remarks as those 
made about Havea. But Tuuhe- 
toka was less guarded. “I am in 
favour of gratifying the longing of 
Havea’s friends to see his face. 
Nay, more: to the westward are 
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a number of delightful islands, 
which I know Havea is longing 
to visit, where every wish may be 
gratified, and where—well, where 
the wind would blow so nicely from 
us to him that Havea would be 
more than happy.” I improve the 
occasion by urging the establish- 
ment of a leper settlement to check 
the alarming increase of the dis- 
ease; but I soon flounder hope- 
lessly, and before I am aware of it 
I utter the forbidden word leprosy 
(kilia). The House shudders, and 
I am covered with shame. To 
effect a diversion, I describe the 
labours of Father Damien at Molo- 
kai. At the adjournment, Jesuit 
Hoho says, ‘I come to thank you 
for your words about the priest 
Tamiene. I shall report your words 
to my priest and the bishop, who 
will be much gratified.” 

There is a fierce battle over the 
Taxes Act. The majority want a 
reduction. TheGovernment, know- 
ing that any reduction will mean 
a deficit in their Budget, declare 
their intention of resigning in a 
body if they are beaten. Then the 
aged Niukabu rises sobbing, and 
cries aloud, imploring the Premier 
not to act fakapapalagi (in white 
man’s fashion). ‘ We are all Ton- 
gans, not white men, therefore 
pity us and reduce our taxes.” 
But the Ministry are obdurate, and 
Niukabu’s sobs are drowned by 
those who dread a change of Min- 
istry more than taxes. 

Now the rest of the triumphs of 
the Ministry, and their impeach- 
ment of Manase, and the parting 
dinner that they gave to the mem- 
bers of both Houses, and the strong 
kava that they drank, and the tears 
that they shed at parting—are 
they not written in the pages of 
the Tongan Hansard? Other kings 
may reign over Tonga, other nobles 
sit in the seats of the wise, but the 
memory of the first free Parliament 
of Tonga will never fade. 
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NotTuHine is more common in 
these days, when theatres have 
multiplied in the land, than to 
hear people who seldom go to 
them deploring the dismal falling 
off, both in plays and actors, from 
the standard and traditions of the 
past. If this complaint be just, 
the public has only itself to blame 
for such a state of things. It is 
the lack of critical faculty on the 
part of the spectators that is 
really the ruin of dramatic art. 
What encouragement has_ the 
actor to give deep thought and 
careful study to his part, if the 
people who are to see it acted fail 
to grasp his points or to under- 
stand the feelings which his ges- 
tures try to express? How many 
are there among the audience to 
whom the inflection of the voice 
in a particular sentence conveys 
anything at all ?—how many who 
detect any difference between the 
way in which Croizette flung the 
teacup on the floor after her rival 
had drunk of it, in the great scene 
in “ L’Etrangére,” and the render- 
ing of the same action by an 
inferior artist? If you said that 
in one case the gesture summed 
up a passion of outraged dignity, 
and in the other only expressed the 
fretfulness of a pettish child, you 
would be considered a person of 
undue imagination, and would 
probably meet with no answer. 
As long as the first thought and 
the first remark of the crowd of 
playgoers is, ‘“ How beautifully it 
is put on the stage!” the object for 
which that stage exists—plays and 
their acting—will be of secondary 
importance. 

All people who care for the drama 
as distinct from upholstery, and to 
whom the theatre is a delight and 
not a resort of fashion, will take an 


interest in its history and in serious 
criticism of its work and methods. 
The topic to be treated of in this ar- 
ticle is the condition of the French 
stage during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, described in 
the pages of one of the keenest of 
observers and the acutest of dra- 
matic critics, the Baron Melchior 
Grimm. One of the most fasci- 
nating points about Grimm’s ver- 
dicts is, that we have all the fresh- 
ness of his impressions as they are 
recorded from day today. There 
is no effort at consistency about 
him: he never troubles himself to 
reflect whether the actress he is 
praising to-day be the person he was 
abusing yesterday. He tells us 
how the thing strikes him at the 
moment, and sometimes the inter- 
pretation is bad and sometimes it 
is good, according as the character 
suits the actor. There is no parti 
pris about Grimm’s judgments, any 
more than there was about those 
of Pepys, who said boldly, because 
secretly, whatever occurred to him ; 
and one advantage Grimm had over 
newspaper critics, that the actors 
and actresses were not his personal 
friends, and, his letters being pri- 
vate letters, he could speak his 
mind freely about them. Grimm 
is slowly converted to admiration 
of Clairon, though he never ceases 
to be annoyed by her faults, and 
after a hard struggle he lays down 
his prejudices at the feet of Gliick. 
When he has been led astray by a 
promise of talent that has never 
been realised, he says so openly, 
and lays no claim to infallibility on 
any one of the many subjects about 
which he writes to the Empress 
Catherine II. and to some lesser 
German sovereigns, Yet that he 
succeeded in his efforts to interest 
Catherine in the vicissitudes of the 
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French actors is very evident, as in 
the year 1768 she sent magnificent 
furstoClairon, Préville, and Lekain. 
The fifty years or so extending 
from the time when Clairon reigned 
down to the theatre of the Revolu- 
tion, with Talma and Mlle. Mars for 
its king and queen, were fraught 
with many changes. The Parisian 
public was no more conservative in 
those days than it is in these, and 
craved for constant variety. In 
1753 Grimm complains with bitter- 
ness that a rage for ballets has set 
in, and that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to introduce them at the 
Francais, so as to secure an audi- 
ence for “Cinna” or the ‘ Misan- 
thrope.” The old French opera, 
which was all the fashion when 
Grimm first began his ‘Corres- 
pondance,’ fell into disrepute in a 
very few years, and was condemned 
as detestably low and vulgar. In 
its place the people turned with 
avidity to a procession of dull plays, 
representing conventional coquettes 
and traditional petits-maitres, and 
these were superseded in the affec- 
tions of the Parisians by a craze 
for Greek art and subjects. “Avec 
du grec on ne peut gater rien,” they 
seemed to cry with Moliére in the 
“Femmes Savantes,” till they sud- 
denly forsook the Greeks for their 
own history, varied occasionally by 
excursions into that of England or 
Rome. For a few brief years a 
mania for féeries took possession 
of Paris: and the Comédie Italienne 
encouraged a love of imbroglios, pa- 
rodies, and vaudevilles. Dancing 
was revived ; and although till his 
death Voltaire continued to write 
tragedies and the Comédie Fran- 
gaise to act them, yet on the whole 
it may be said that the general 
temper was light and airy, and un- 
fit for the reception of any serious 
work, Music, in which mighty 
results were being achieved, will 
be treated of in another place. 
Yet if the creative spirit was 


lacking to the stage, as it undoubt- 
edly was, necessary reforms were 
set on foot which were to establish 
the art of acting on a new basis. 
One of the most important of these 
was the revolution which took 
place in costume, thanks chiefly to 
the exertionsof Claironand Lekain. 
It is owing to them that paniers 
and perukes were abandoned for 
something more nearly approach- 
ing the garments probably worn 
by the persons represented, and 
that Tancred and his Normans 
did not appear in Voltaire’s tragedy 
in robes of silk brocade. Pages, 
however, allotted by custom to 
hold up the robes of the actresses 
—one apiece, and two to a queen 
—were not abolished till 1783. 

In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Grimm first began 
to write, the theatre-going public 
consisted almost entirely of toler- 
ably well-educated people, who 
passed the greater part of the day 
in each other’s company. They 
seem to have talked an immense 
deal, and in the intervals of con- 
versation diverted themselves with 
“portraits” and jeux de mots of 
various kinds, till the hour for the 
play arrived, when most of the 
circle took their departure. The 
ladies went as often as they could, 
we may be sure; but their oppor- 
tunities were very limited. Grimm 
was informed by Clairon about 
1760, that no woman who did not 
wish to make herself notorious 
would ever be seen in the theatre 
more than twice or thrice a-month. 
As time passed on, a change took 
place in this as in other things, 
and the introduction of boxes with 
grilles in 1785, enabled ladies to 
be present as often as they wished. 

Authors as well as actors found 
a Parisian audience difficult to 
reckon with. The mania for 
this style or that changed so sud- 
denly and so completely, that the 
aspiring playwright hardly knew 
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what genre to adopt. Yet one 
would have thought that nature 
had sufliciently indicated the line 
best suited to the French as a 
nation, and most in harmony with 
their character. Grimm is speak- 
ing the truth when he says that 
it is only in France that comedy, 
thanks to Moliére, has attained 
any degree of perfection ; while her 
tragedies, being based on artificial 
maxims, must always be failures. 
“Tf a sensible man related to you 
seriously some important event 
that had taken place in Europe, 
in the style in which these things 
are set forth in our best tragedies, 
he would excite nothing but con- 
tempt. If a minister or statesman 
discussed some grave matter after 
the fashion of the famous scene in 
‘Sertorius,’ which is continually 
quoted as a masterpiece of political 
writing, he would be thought to 
have reached his second childhood. 
If the speech of a man in despair 
or the victim of some terrible 
passion bore the faintest resem- 
blance to his tirade in a tragedy, 
instead of touching your heart it 
would convulse you with laughter.” 
So says Grimm, and partly accounts 
for these facts by the constant use 
of Alexandrines in tragedy. “They 
are too elaborate,” he exclaims, 
‘and put too much measure into 
passion. The second line is gener- 
ally made for the first ; and as long 
as they are employed for tragedies, 
declamation will be false and act- 
ing artificial.” 

Yet during those fifty years, if 
tragedies were apt to be flat and 
monotonous, comedies were not 
much better. And this is all the 
stranger because, as Prévost ob- 
serves, “in a country where Society 
is the principal object, all the lesser 
arts which tend only to please— 
fugitive pieces, essays, and such 
things-—ought to reach a high de- 
gree of excellence.” But origin- 
ality and simplicity seemed to 
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have fled the earth. Plays there 
were in plenty, but few indeed 
kept any firm hold on the boards, 
Their authors fell into the snare 
of depicting living people, instead 
of characters who were the con- 
centrated essence of aclass. They 
were apt to wander from the 
matter in hand, and to introduce 
extraneous incidents. They have 
no sense of proportion or grada- 
tion, and their personages are 
either tame or grossly exaggerated. 
“The one thing the writer really 
cares for is to display his own 
cleverness, though indeed he would 
look vainly for inspiration in the 
elaborate, complex, imitative col- 
lection of beings which make up 
society.” 

It is amusing to note Grimm’s 
views about the old dramatists, 
and how widely they differ from 
those that have always been cur- 
rent in France. Of course Grimm 
had read them, and it is perfectly 
possible that many of the people 
who alluded to Racine and Cor- 
neille with bated breath had never 
gone far beyond the covers. Mil- 
ton is considered a great classic in 
England, yet it would scarcely be 
safe to examine one’s friends on 
“Paradise Lost”! Grimm considers 
that Voltaire is a better tragedian 
than Racine—for stage purposes, 
that is—because Racine maps out 
everything so carefully that he 
leaves nothing for the actor to do, 
and he holds both superior to Cor- 
neille. “Every enlightened man 
will allow that there are great 
beauties in Corneille,” he writes in 
May 1764, “but he will also admit 
that they are scattered and hidden. 
in a huge dunghill. If I attempted 
to publish what I really think of 
him, I should certainly lay myself 
open to stoning. He had genius 
and elevation, but his heart was 
arid, and he was ruined by falling 
under the influence of Spanish 
literature, which bristled with dec- 
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lamation. He invents splendid 
situations, but is unequal to the 
task of carrying them out; while, 
if you transplanted one of his 
lovers or tyrants into real life, he 
would seem mad if he uttered a 
single word of what Corneille 
makes him say.” Moliére insisted 
that a king, in conversation with his 
Ministers, need not behave “like 
a demoniac.” The actor, apparent- 
ly, was only carrying out the ideas 
of the poet. The prevalent idea 
of the absolute truth of Corneille’s 
Roman patriots appears to have 
emanated from Louis XIV. and 
Condé ; but the fact is, that Cor- 
neille was as ignorant of the feel- 
ings and ways of Romans as were 
his noble patrons. His Romans 
would have known themselves as 
little in the rounded periods and 
romantic sentiments he puts into 
their mouths, as they would had 
they met themselves on the stage 
in the flowing perukes in which 
they were represented. The age 
did not teach sympathy, or the 
duty of entering into lives that 
were different from your own. 

It is worthy of notice that, in 
spite of the fetters imposed on 
tragedy by Alexandrine verse, the 
most remarkable names on the 
stage from 1753 to 1790 are those 
of tragedians. Clairon, Lekain, 
Aufresne, Dumesnil, and Talma 
have made themselves celebrated 
through all time. Besides these, 
the Comédie Francaise may boast 
of others who obtained a temporary 
fame, among them Mlle. Raucourt, 
with her evil reputation—evil even 
for that evil time. 

There is nothing and nobody 
about which Grimm changes his 
mind so frequently as about Clair- 
on. This strange woman, who had 
enjoyed success on the stage ever 
since she was fourteen, was one of 
those people whose individuality 
is so strong that they can never 
be passed over. Even now we 


seem to know her well, though 
one reason for that may be her 
striking resemblance in many 
respects to a famous living ac- 
tress. In the first mention Grimm 
makes of her (July 1753), he com- 
plains of the monotony both of 
her speech and gestures, although 
this fault was only apparent to 
connoisseurs, as the public were 
carried away by the loudness of 
her voice, the finish of her pro- 
nunciation, and her sudden bursts 
of violence. But this is only what 
is to be expected. Delicate shades 
of acting are lost on the audience, 
who fail to see that genuine talent 
never exaggerates. 

However, Clairon had a keener 
sense of art and more variety than 
Grimm was willing to allow her, 
for two years after, when she played 
Idamé, the heroine of Voltaire’s 
tragedy “ L’Orphelin de la Chine,” 
she had dropped her inflated and 
affected mode of declamation, and 
delivered her words quite simply. 
This piece, which was an immense 
favourite with the French public, 
was extracted from Chinese 
sources, and brought into France 
by the Pére du Halde, a mission- 
ary in China. It produced a pro- 
found impression in Paris, but 
Grimm thinks but lightly of it. 
He says that it is far too long, and 
that the characters deliver por- 
tentous orations in the face of the 
most pressing dangers. The Court 
of Genghis Khan entirely lacked 
oriental repose, and was always ina 
bustle ; while, as everybody passes 
their existence in the deadliest 
peril, it is impossible to harrow 
one’s feelings about the heroine in 
particular. Yet the ‘‘Orphelin” is 
noticeable as being the first play 
in which the actresses appeared 
without paniers, and Voltaire 
abandoned his author’s rights for 
the benefit of their dresses. 

It is interesting to follow 
Grimm’s remarks about Clairon 
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through the years that her impos- 
ing figure dominated the Francais. 
He does not like her, and he never 
loses a chance of praising her 
gentler rival Dumesnil at her 
expense, but he is very curious 
about her, and even a little fascin- 
ated. ‘She is very clever,” he 
writes, after the first night of 
“Tancred,” when Clairon had 
played Aménaide and won a 
tumult of applause—“ she is very 
clever, has a great deal of finesse, 
and is full of resource ; but in her 
acting I always discern art, and 
never nature. She has a way, too, 
of singing in tragedy ; and when 
she wishes to introduce a touch of 
spontaneity in her parts, she falls 
into a familiarity of tone which is 
insufferable save in comedy.” 

Side by side with Clairon in all 
her triumphs, and, in Grimm’s opin- 
ion, scaling heights which she never 
reached, stands Lekain. Lekain 
at this time shared with Aufresne 
the honour of being the best male 


tragedian at the Frangais, and is 
a standing contradiction of the 
remark Grimm afterwards makes 
about Monvel, “ that a man so ugly 
and insignificant ought to be for- 


bidden the stage.” But even on 
Grimm’s own showing, Lekain, 
whose bodily presence was more 
than contemptible, could carry his 
audience away in a manner which it 
is only given to ugly men to do. No 
one “had ever been more deeply 
penetrated with the spirit and dig- 
nity of French tragedy ; and with 
his two gifts of a charming voice 
and expressive eyebrows, he could, 
if need be, take a play on his own 
shoulders and bear it triumphantly 
through. His manner of acting 
was simple and unaffected, and 
Tancred was one of his finest parts. 
The play had some good scenes 
and telling speeches, and the cross- 
rhymes proved a welcome relief 
from the monotony of ‘endless 
Alexandrines’; but the construc- 
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tion was weak, and it abounded in 
puerilities.” The subject seems to 
have had a fascination for the 
French playwrights, as three years 
later (1763) we find an adaptation 
by Saurin of Thomson’s “Tancred 
and Sigismunda” (witnessed by Gar- 
rick) under the title of “ Blanche 
et Guiscard,” and the chief parts 
fell to Brizard, Lekain, and Clairon. 
This time Grimm’s dislike to Clair- 
on breaks forth anew. “ Mile. 
Clairon, ceaselessly applauded, eter- 
nally féted, will infallibly be the 
ruin of the Théatre Francais. 
Never have I seen her act really 
well, save in some cold and roman- 
tic réle from Corneille, when it was 
only necessary to be able to speak 
with dignity and _ self-possession. 
Then her lovely voice bewitches 
one’s senses. Ah! you are very 
clever, but you have no nature 
about you, and no heart, so you 
will never have power to rend mine. 
Already your dangerous example 
has led astray those whose talents 
are but slight; already tragedy is 
acted with a slowness and delibera- 
tion that gains applause for the 
actor at the expense of the piece.” 

After all, this tremendous jere- 
miad is quite uncalled for, as, if 
there was little creative instinct in 
the Paris of that day, surely no 
period could boast such a long line 
of actors, both in comedy and tra- 
gedy, whose names are still names 
to conjure with on the French stage. 
Besides the stars we have men- 
tioned, there were the great come- 
dian Sarrasin, who died in 1763 ; 
Préville, whom the public liked but 
Grimm rather despised ; Molé, ad- 
mired by critic and public alike in 
spite of his tendency to give all his 
lovers a passionate and petulant 
air; and above all, Aufresne, the 
finest tragedian then existing in 
Paris. His style of acting appears 
to have been in direct contradiction 
to that of Clairon, in a measure 
also to that of Lekain. Aufresne, 
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like his rival, had natural disad- 
vantages to contend with. His 
manner lacked grace and his voice 
flexibility, but by careful study he 
overcame these drawbacks, and his 
natural way of rendering his parts 
exercised a great influence on the 
other actors. Grimm deeply re- 
grets that Aufresne should never 
have played before Garrick, who 
arrived in Paris at this time (July 
1765), and was present at the first 
night of “Blanche et Guiscard.” 
He had an immense reception, and 
treated his friends to a private 
exhibition of the stabbing scene 
in ‘‘ Macbeth,” and of a man who 
drops his tarts into the mud. Both 
seem to have been equally good, 
and Grimm declares that Garrick 
is the only man who ever realised 
his ideal of a comedian. 

In these circumstances, with the 
popular Dumesnil torival Clairon in 
tragedy—and successfully to rival 
her as regards the performance of 
Athalie—with Dangeville retiring, 
and Doligny coming on, to say no- 
thing of Mme. Préville, Mme. Ves- 
tris, and Mlle. Mars in the future, 
it is not easy to sympathise with 
Grimm’s repeated cry of the 
“dearth of talent in the theatre.” 
At any rate, life could never have 
been dull at the Maison de Moliére 
with Clairon to keep them lively! 
Between her threats of retirement, 
her cries of “ privilege,” her refusal 
to act with Dubois (who was ac- 
cused of some mean act) in the 
“Siége de Calais,” and her con- 
sequent imprisonment in Fort 
lEvéque with Lekain, Brizard, and 
Molé, the public was in no danger 
of forgetting her existence. At 
length it took her at her word, and 
for a time we hear no more of her. 

All this time there are scat- 
tered notices of comedies acted at 
the Francais, which become more 
and more frequent as the years go 
on. They do not appear to have 
been very thrilling, though here 
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and there Grimm gives one of these 
pieces a good word. He praises 
“Le Cercle” or “La Soirée a la 
Mode ” (1764), a lively picture 
by Poinsinet of the frivolity 
and dulness of the Parisian clubs, 
which were expected to be the ruin 
of society. He likewise commends 
highly Sédaine’s “‘Gageure Impré- 
vue,” brought out at the Frangais 
in 1768, and afterwards acted at 
the Petit Trianon. As a rule, how- 
ever, the comédies de meurs at the 
Maison de Moliére consisted of a 
series of tame and often unpardon- 
able personalities, as in Palissot’s 
** Philosophes” (1760), where the 
Encyclopedists were all exhibited 
on the stage, and Rousseau makes 
his entrance on all-fours! ‘La 
Confiance Trahie,” by M. Bret 
(1764), was another specimen of 
this class of piece, and was direc- 
ted against the fermiers générauz. 
That French comedy was res- 
cued from the abyss of dulness 
into which it had fallen appears 
to have been in a great measure 
owing to Sédaine, on whom Grimm 
considered the mantle of Shake- 
speare to have descended. The old 
French comic operas which had 
created such a sensation ten years 
before had followed the invariable 
course, and had become low and 
vulgar. At this point Sédaine 
stepped in, and stemmed the tide 
of unpopularity with some unpre- 
tentious plays full of grace and in- 
genuity, such as “On ne s’avise ja- 
mais de tout ” and “ Rose et Colas.” 
These met with a prompt success, 
and henceforth Sédaine’s name is 
more frequently met with than that 
of any other dramatic author. 
Sédaine wrote a great deal for 
the Comédie Italienne. The bright 
little house on the right bank of the 
Seine had for many years drawn 
larger audiences than any theatre 
in Paris, and could well afford to 
pay its 35,000 francs a-year to the 
French Opera for its licence. For 
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some time the actors had ceased to 
use their native Italian, and sang 
their librettos in French—a change 
which Grimm deplores, on the 
ground that a Frenchman’s only 
notion of expression was to sing 
loud for passion and soft for love. 
Any kind of play that was light 
and amusing was welcomed at the 
Comédie Italienne; and even if 
the piece was not much in itself, 
it was always sure of being well 
acted. Imbroglios, skits, and bur- 
lesques were all given in turn ; and 
in 1758 a very funny parody of 
Lully’s “Alcestis” called ‘La Noce 
Interrompue” was produced, fol- 
lowed by one of Gliick’s, ““Armida,” 
in 1777. 

It is curious to remark that in 
those days the libretto, or “‘ poem ” 
as it was then called, held an equal 
place in the mind of the public with 
the music which accompanied it. 
* For the last thirty years,” writes 
Grimm in 1769, “the knowledge of 
light Italian music has been great- 
ly extended, and the sweetness of 
Italian melodies, combined with 
the easy method in which these 
melodies were sung, ensured to 
Italian music a great popularity. 
Lully and Rameau succeeded, how- 
ever, in raising considerable opposi- 
tion, and the Italian artists were 
ordered to quit France; but their 
singing had touched a strong chord 
in the French nation, and they were 
speedily recalled.” It was from 
them that the French first took 
their ideas of comic operas. Hith- 
erto their efforts had been con- 
fined to the serious branch of the 
art, and here they were complete- 
ly routed by Glick. Then they 
ranged themselves on the side of the 
Italians and made common cause 
with Piccini and Sacchini, till Paris 
was torn by the feud of the Gliick- 
ists and Piccinists. After this it 
was only natural (and national) 
that they should turn round and 
mock at their idol, and even induce 
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Paésiello the composer to lend a 
hand in the parody of the “ Mar- 
quis Tulipano” forthe French Opéra 
Comique. As might be expected 
from the co-operation of Paésiello, 
the music was full of verve and 
variety ; but “the piece failed,” 
says Grimm, “for lack of interest 
in the libretto.” This remark has 
a naif ring in the ears of modern 
English readers ! 

What an era it was for all who 
cared for music! In April 1774, 
Gliick’s “ Iphigenia” was given at 
the Opera, with Sophie Arnould in 
the title ré/e, and Larrivée as Aga- 
memnon! Piccini and Sacchini, 
his rivals, allow that “his har- 
mony is profound, but they deny 
him melody, and complain that his 
airs are crude, his accompaniments 
monotonous, and his recitative 
heavy ; and, worse than all, that 
they are compelled to listen, for 
it is impossible to sleep”! 

Four months later the “Orfeo” was 
given, with the words in French, 
exactly ten years since its first 
production ; but in those ten years 
Grimm’s mind concerning it had 
changed. Paris was intoxicated 
with delight, and Grimm with it; 
and though he admits that Sophie 
Arnould was less successful as 
Eurydice than as Iphigenia, he de- 
clares that Le Gros was magnifi- 
cent as Orfeo, and the ballets bet- 
ter than any given before. 

To speak in detail of that won- 
derful time, when the rivalry of 
composition sharpened the wits of 
the great composers, would take 
far more space and knowledge than 
we can command. As it is, we can 
only indicate a few landmarks of 
operatic history. In 1783 appear- 
ed Piccini’s “ Atys,” with the plain 
and impressive and magnificent 
Mme. St. Huberty as Sangaride— 
Mme. St. Huberty with the sallow 
face and burning eyes. A month 
later she came out in “ Armida” 
from Sacchini’s ‘ Renaud’; but the 
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opera hung fire through no fault of 
hers, and she achieved her greatest 
triumph twoyears afterwards in the 
“Didon” of Marmontel and Piccini. 

But we have wandered far away 
from the Comédie Italienne and 
its cheerful entertainments. From 
time to time Sddaine puts on the 
stage a fresh comedy, now in con- 
junction with Grétri, a talented 
Liégeois whose music was in great 
demand, now in connection with 
Philidor. Perhaps he is at his best 
in ‘“‘Le Philosophe sans le Savoir,” 
in which his light touch, grace, and 
wit were sure of appreciation by 
the Parisian public. He also shares 
with Marmontel and De la Harpe 
the task of writing the words for 
the pastorals that were coming into 
fashion, for which Grétri and Duni 
provided the music. The chief réle 
was usually intrusted to Caillot, a 
magnificent singer, and as an actor 
considered by Grimm far superior 
to Préville of the Frangais. Mar- 
montel was a famous writer of lib- 
rettos, and was the “poet” of 
Piccini. Grimm objects that he is 
artificial, and is always opposing 
him to Sédaine. De la Harpe ap- 
pears to have been very variable. 
At one moment we find Grimm de- 
claring that his work (‘‘ Mélanie ” 
was the play in question) is “‘delight- 
ful in its elevation and purity,” 
while in another place he exclaims 
with fervour, “ Heaven keep M. 
De la Harpe from writing plays, 
and us from seeing them !” 

In the long-run, Grimm’s judg- 
ments were sure to right them- 
selves, but they were apt to go 
astray at the outset, and never 
more so than when he announced 
(January 1770) that Caron de 
Beaumarchais had not ‘“ the ghost 
of a talent” and was a “prey to 
affectation.” ‘The play that called 
forth this luckless criticism was 
“Les Deux Amis” at the Frangais: 
it is not till four years later that 
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we hear the first whispers of “ Le 
Barbier de Séville,” which was des- 
tined to make such a stir. Twice 
the play was advertised, and twice 
it was postponed, till the first per- 
formance finally took place on Jan- 
uary 23, 1775. It was too long, 
and though vast crowds thronged 
to see it, the general feeling was 
one of disappointment—a feeling, 
however, by no means shared by 
Grimm, who is ready to eat his own 
words, and to declare the author a 
wonder. It was not until the 
‘‘ Barbier de Séville” was shortened 
that it became popular; but the 
* Mariage de Figaro,” which came 
out at the Francais nine years after, 
achieved a brilliant success at once. 
Beaumarchais’s plays were always 
favourites with the Court. In one 
of the fétes at the Petit Trianon 
which lighted up the closing days 
of the Monarchy, the Queen herself 
acted Rosina, while Figaro was 
played by the Comte d’ Artois, and 
Almaviva by M. de Breteuil. 

The Revolution was fast drawing 
on, yet the people of Paris amused 
themselves as gaily asever. Every- 
where we hear of graceful little pas- 
torals, such as Rousseau’s “ Devin 
du Village,” of ballets at the Opera, 
of little plays acted in the houses 
of the nobility,—for acting was as 
much a passion with the French 
during the eighteenth century as 
swimming is now. Professional 
assistance was often required, and 
among others we find the charming 
Sophie Arnould, “ more justly cele- 
brated for her wit than for her 
asthmatic voice,” taking part in 
‘La Tour Enchantée” at the Duch- 
esse de Villeroi’s. The ballet was 
very dull, but Sophie contrived to 
make it go off as she did everything 
else. No one knew how to touch 
the heart as she did ; yet when she 
was on the stage, you might be sure 
that during her most moving scenes 
she would be making jokes, and 
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that when she was sinking, faint 
with emotion, into the arms of her 
lover, she would be sighing out, 
“Oh, my dear Pilot, how frightful 
you are!” It is strange, looking 
back on the events of that troubled 
time, to notice how little stress was 
laid upon the growing discontent 
of the people, which was showing 
itself, one would have thought, 
clearly enough. Grimm, who was 
a philosopher and grave by nature, 
continues to keep the Empress Cath- 
erine informed as to the chit-chat of 
the day, and rarely mentions any- 
thing more serious. He tells her 
how the actors of the Frangais have 
applied for three months’ leave in 
the summer, how it is decided that 
Moliére is to be acted on Thursdays 
and Sundays, and new pieces on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days. He records the production 


of “ Aucassin et Nicolette, ou le 
bon vieux temps,” at the Comédie 
Italienne in 1780, with the words 
and music by Sédaine and Grétri ; 


and that of an excellent little comé- 
die de meurs called “ L’Ecole des 
Péres,” by a young Nismes mer- 
chant, in 1787. He even quotes— 
and there could be no better proof 
of the temper of the time—a letter 
from M. Pitra to a friend, written 
in June 1785. M. Pitra speaks 
scoftingly of the Assembly of the 
Notables which has just taken place, 
and declares that it was “ quite as 
well that the curtain fell when it 
did, for he does not know whether 
the interest excited by the Assem- 
bly, great as it might seem, would 
have resisted that caused by a lyric 
masterpiece by the immortal father 
of Figaro” (“Tarare,” from the ‘Ca- 
binet des Fées’). “ Every French 
Minister,” he adds, “ ought always 
to have in his pocket an opera that 
can be performed the day after a 
battle has been lost or a tax im- 
posed.” 

It is impossible to do more than 
mention the names of the’ actors 
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and actresses who were so famous 
in their day, and whose memories 
live with us still—La Rive, the 
pupil of Clairon, the gloomy 
Mile. Raucourt, the graceful 
Mlle. Contat, the lively Mme. 
Vestris, and her sister Dugazon, 
the delight of the Comédie 
Italienne. The long line cul- 
minates worthily in Talma and 
Mile. Mars. But a _ notice of 
this sort would be incomplete 
without a brief allusion to the art 
of dancing, which had made such 
strides during these fifty years. 
This advance was owing in a great 
degree to Mlle. Camargo, one of 
the dancers at the Opera, who 
first shortened her petticoats, to 
the scandal of all playgoers, and 
invented the celebrated danse a 
cabrioles. It was she who gave 
a real impulse to the art, though 
she was distanced in her perfor- 
mances by Mlle. Allard, the 
mother of the younger Vestris. 
Indeed Allard was supposed to be 
the best dancer of her time, with 
the exception of Mlle. Heinel, a 
young German who made her 
appearance (1769) in an opera by 
Philidor. The great composer of 
ballets was Noverre, author of 
“Les Caprices de Galathée” and 
* Apelles et Campaspe,” and he 
was fortunate enough to include 
in his operatic corps de ballet such 
excellent dancers as the elder 
Vestris and Le Picq, besides the 
artists already mentioned. Cam- 
argo had died in 1770. 

It has not been the intention 
of this article to introduce any of 
the gossip or anecdotes of the kind 
usually associated with the life of 
the stage. Scandal enough and to 
spare gathered round the names 
of Clairon, Sophie Arnould, Rau- 
court, Contat, and the rest; but 
those who desire to study such 
subjects must do so elsewhere. 
It is chiefly as artists that the 
players of the day are attractive 
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to Grimm ; therefore his opinion of 
their performances is all the more 
worthy of consideration. But 
interesting as Grimm’s criticism 
always is, he was without the 
sure dramatic insight that charac- 
terised his friend Diderot; and 
there can be no more fitting close 
to an article on the French stage 
than some remarks of Diderot’s, 
called forth by a little pamphlet 
which appeared in 1770, entitled 
‘Garrick ; or, English Actors’ :— 


“T should desire that the actor be 
a man of judgment, and a cold and 
unimpassioned spectator of human 
nature ; that he should have delicate 
perceptions, but no emotions—or in 
other words, that he should be able 
to portray everything he sees, and 
have an equal aptitude for every kind 
of character and part. If he trusted 
to the inspiration of his emotions, it 
would be impossible for him to play 
the same réle ten times running with 
the same force and the same success. 
Whereas, if he founds his art on the 
observations he has made of nature, he 
will act better the tenth day than he 
did the first, for his conception of 
the character represented will become 
clearer in proportion as he works it 
out to his audience. 

“As long as actors rely on the promp- 
tings of their feelings, the excellence 
of their rendering of any given part 
will vary from day to day, while those 
whose interpretation is based on re- 
flection, study, imitation, imagination, 
and memory (on the head, in short, 
instead of on the heart), can be trust- 
ed to be substantially the same. For 
instance, take Clairon. She thinks 
carefully out the character she is go- 
ing to play, and after she has grasped 
the idéal of the réle, sets herself with 
the utmost pains to embody her con- 
ception. When this is done, she feels 
that she has mastered the subject, and 
relies on her memory for the rest. 
Her rival Dumesnil, on the other hand, 
proceeds on a totally opposite method. 
She leaves everything to the inspira- 
tion of the moment, with the result 
that sometimes she is sublime, and 
sometimes she is lamentably weak. 

“Take again the cries wrung from 
a mother which torture the hearts of 
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the audience. They are the conse- 
quence, not of the emotion of the in- 
stant, but of study and rehearsal, dur- 
ing which the actress has listened to 
herself. And the merit of her imper- 
sonation consists in her exact repro- 
duction of the external signs of feeling. 
It is a singerie sublime, executed 
faithfully and punctually. The actress 
never loses consciousness of what she 
is doing, and can recall it afterwards 
point by point. 

“It is emotion that makes the ma- 
jority of actors indifferent ; it is emo- 
tion which dulls their talents, it is the 
lack of emotion that makes actors su- 
blime. True passion almost always 
expresses itself in grimaces which are 
copied slavishly by an artist without 
taste, but are avoided by the really 
great actor. It is also to be remarked 
that it is only when the age of passion- 
ate emotions is past that long study and 
experience has taught the actor how 
to render them ; as any one may know 
who watched the automatic interpre- 
tations of Clairon or Molé when they 
first went on the stage. I would even go 
further, and say that an excellent way 
to act flatly and badly is to copy your 
own character, for by so doing you 
miss the grasp conferred by conceiving 
the essence of all such characters. If 
Clairon on the stage was to copy her- 
self in a rage at home, instead of strik- 
ing terror and awe into the hearts of 
her audience, she would convulse them 
all with laughter. . . . The true speech 
of the theatre is a mixture of words 
and gestures, for in nature the face 
speaks as much as the voice. In pro- 
portion as passion increases, words be- 
come few and energetic, and gesture 
more eloquent. ... Actors should never 
forget that on the stage it is never a 
servile reproduction of the truth that 
is wanted, but an adroit impression, 
made up, it may be, of details that 
taken individually would be found in- 
correct, yet as a whole prove that the 
author has seized on the point that 
is essential in the thing imitated.” 


This is why conversations trans- 
planted direct from novels would 
sound flat and weak on the stage ; 
and this is also why it is almost 
impossible for any amateur to hope 
to write an acting play without 
professional assistance. 
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Ir was a surprise to Balma- 
whapple when Dobbs became 
famous. We had not thought 
much of him as a boy; he had 
been steadily and _ persistently 
flogged for many years without 
much apparent result; when he 
left us for the metropolis—-shak- 
ing the Balmawhapple dust fas- 
tidiously off his duck gaiters—we 
imagined that he would be quickly 


sucked into the whirlpool, and lost ° 


to sight. Lost to sight, and not 
even to memory dear. But we 
were wrong: what we took for a 
crack in the brain was only, it 
appeared, a streak of genius; 
when we ridiculed “ Miss Dobby,” 
as we called him at the grammar- 
school, we had mistaken delicacy 
of imagination for constitutional 
flabbiness. The ‘St Giles’ Gazette,’ 
which declared on its honour that 
there were only three men in the 
country who could have written 
“An Arcadian Summer,” first 
opened our eyes; and, had he 
lived, the freedom of his native 
burgh would no doubt have 
been unanimously conferred upon 
Dobbs. But the pale Impression- 
ist is first cousin to pallida Mors, 
and Dobbs, with most of the 
school to which he belonged, has 
gone over to a majority which is 
increasing with alarming rapidity, 
—the catastrophe which Beddoes 
anticipated appearing indeed to 
be imminent :— 


‘In the old time death was a feverish 
sleep 

In which men walked. The other world 
was cold 

And thinly peopled, so life’s emigrants 

Came back to mingle with the crowds 
of earth ; 


IV.—OUT OF THE DARK. 


But now great cities are transplanted 
thither, — 

Memphis, and Babylon, and either 
Thebes, 

And Priam’s towery town with its one 
beach. 

The dead are most and merriest ; so to 
be sure 

There will be no more haunting till 
their towns 

Are full to the garret; then they'll 
shut their gates 

To keep the living out.” 


One sketch left by Dobbs has 
not been hitherto published: it 
is a narrative of certain events 
which took place in Balmawhapple 
and its neighbourhood while Cul- 
loden was still a living memory. 
I call it a narrative, though, ac- 
cording to the usage of his school, 
it is rather a commentary than a 
narrative. The story had been 
used, I take it, to illustrate the 
old conflict between good and evil, 
between day and night ; and to do 
Dobbs justice, the little frivolities 
of style, the little eccentricities of 
sentiment in which he indulged, 
did not extend into the domain 
of ethics. “Out of the Dark” 
was accidentally discovered in the 
office of ‘The Tomahawk’ when 
the editor’s sanctum was being 
scrubbed during his absence on 
urgent business at Tibbie Shiel’s ; 
and as it is the only document in 
my possession that throws any 
light upon the Balmawhapple of 
last century, the reader, I make 
no doubt, will be glad to have it. 
The fame of Lala’s gold pieces 
still lingers in the burgh, and the 
truth of the main incidents is 
attested by a parcel of papers in 
the Holdfast charter-chest which I 
have seen. 
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St Abbs is, or was, the rival 
of Balmawhapple. Balmawhapple 
indeed regards the pretensions of 
St Abbs as the ox in the fable 
regarded the frog’s. The popula- 
tion of Balmawhapple is twice as 
great ; it sends thirty big ships to 
the Greenland seas, whereas St 
Abbs has only one; the herring- 
boats that fish from Balmawhapple 
are numbered by hundreds, those 
from St Abbs by tens. But then 
St Abbs has a real live Earl ; and 
St Abbs is so close to the Earl’s seat 
that a day seldom passes without 
some of the family or domestics 
from Cardono being seen at the 
Erskine Arms or elsewhere in 
town. , 

The best consolation that we 
have is that his lordship is not 
only Earl of St Abbs but Viscount 
Balmawhapple ; and Viscount Bal- 
mawhapple is the courtesy title 
assumed by the eldest son when 
there is a son. So that St Abbs 
cannot be held to have an exclu- 
sive or vested interest in the Earl ; 
some part, at least, of his lord- 
ship belongs to us. 

At present (that is, be it under- 
stood, at the time of which I am 
writing—1775, let us say) there is 
no elder son—only a daughter, in 
fact ; and this is a constant source 
of discomfort to lord and lady 
alike, for the title is limited to 
heirs-male, and on the Earl’s death 
goes to a distant Mar or Marshal 
or Menteith, who does not care to 
add to a dignity which was in ex- 
istence before Robert Bruce was 
born, the more modern honours of 
St Abbs. It was a younger mem- 
ber of the great house who stood 
by James VI. in the Gowrie House 
at Perth who was the first Vis- 
count ; for they were Viscounts of 
Balmawhapple before they were 
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Earls of St Abbs, — which, in- 
deed, is another feather in our cap. 

Yet another feather we had; 
for all Balmawhapple knew that 
the Earl’s only sister, Penelope 
Erskine (long before her brother 
was like to be a peer; for there 
had been at one time a dozen good 
lives at least between him and the 
title), had married Adam Holdfast, 
the laird of Ballallan, who had been 
bred to the Bar, and who now held 
the dignified office of Sheriff of the 
county. The “Shirra” continued 
to live at the old house of Ballallan 
—it is now a mere ruin overgrown 
by ivy—which was just outside 
the burgh boundary of Balma- 
whapple. It was a_ hospitable 
house—none more so in all the 
country-side ; the front door stood 
open from morning till night, as 
if inviting all who passed to enter ; 
and, on the weekly market-day, 
gentle and simple from far and 
near were proud to be numbered 
among the guests. The lands of 
Ballallan were not extensive, and 
the official salary was the merest 
pittance; but “ Aunt Penelope” 
was a famous manager, and £100 
a-year in those days went further 
than £1000 goes now. 

Cardono is built upon the rocks, 
and overlooks the sea. The view 
from the bay-window of my lady’s 
boudoir where husband and wife 
are sitting this winter afternoon 
is almost too vast for domestic 
comfort: that boundless plain of 
waters, that illimitable heaven, 
overpower the imagination. Once 
in a way it were well ; but day and 
night to listen to the sob of the 
waves and the moaning of the 
wind from this aerial perch is a 
fearful joy—a joy that is near 
akin to pain. The perpetual 
strain, indeed, is too severe for 
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sober bliss. A man may live up 
to a flower-pot or a teapot if he 
tries very hard; but too much is 
required of him when he is invited 
to live up to the sea. 

They were pleasant and simple 
people, and (in spite of the close 
vicinity of their awe - inspiring 
neighbour—to whom, indeed, they 
had become used) they led a pleas- 
ant and simple life. They had 
been brought together originally 
in the strangest fashion, and they 
used often to speculate what would 
have happened if a certain East 
Indiaman had not foundered one 
stormy night off the coast of 
Moray, a hundred miles to the 
north of where they were sitting. 

“* But for that we would never 
have met,” said the Earl. 

“ Marriages are made in heaven, 
my dear,” was the lady’s reply, as 
a bright smile lightened up her 
handsome face ; “‘ and Providence, 
we may hope, would have found 
some other way to bring ours 
about.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and a rather pretty girl of eight 
or ten, with fair unconfined ring- 
lets drifting behind her, burst into 
the room. The rain was lashing 
the window-panes by this time, 
and the shadows of the winter 
twilight were falling upon the sea. 

“T have been telling nurse the 
story, mother, but she says I have 
got it wrong,” the girl exclaimed, 
breathlessly, as the ruddy fire- 
light fell upon her chubby cheeks. 
* Please, mother, tell me it again.” 

“ Your father knows it by heart, 
child, and he is the best of story- 
tellers,” said my lady, glancing 
rather mischievously at her hus- 
band. 

“ Such a story-teller!” said the 
little woman, with a slight lisp, 
that rather added to the insinuat- 
ing sweetness of the address. It 
was one of those voices in which 
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we seem to feel the caress. Men 
like to be coaxed into doing what 
they wish to do by just such a 
voice. ‘‘Oh, such a story-teller!” 
she said, with an arch little laugh, 
as she climbed on to his knee. 

“Well, it’s the very night for 
the story,” said the good-natured 
Earl, as the windows rattled in the 
rising gale. “It was just on such 
a night that the East Indiaman 
went down.” 

So he began the story,—the co- 
incidences of which are wellnigh 
past belief. Yet it is attested by 
credible witnesses, some of whom 
I have spoken to as a boy. 

“It was soon after the °45,” 
the Earl began. “Our people had 
been mostly ‘out,’ and some of 
them never came back. My grand- 
father, the Black Earl, as they 
called him, was abroad at the time 
of the rising—which was lucky as 
it happened, for he was a fierce 
Jacobite, and would doubtless 
have been one of the first to join 
the Prince. He was wild when he 
heard afterwards that the Prince, 
on his way north, had lodged for a 
night or two with the then laird of 
Troup—Simon Gordon. The bairn 
has never been at the Tor, Anne, 
—we must take her there some 
day. The rocks at Tor of Troup, 
Nell, are higher than ours, and the 
house itself is built like a hawk’s 
nest on a shelf that overhangs the 
sea. If you have a steady head 
and can look over the parapet, you 
will see a straggling village of 
fishers’ huts, and a church that 
they say is older than Iona. Then 
the sharp saw-like teeth of the 
reefs run right out to sea, and the 
ship that scrapes them when the 
wind is inshore goes straight to 
the bottom. They rip her up— 
like the tusks of a wild boar. 
Well, Nell, one night not long 
after Culloden such a gale got up, 
and the laird was wakened — he 
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slept in the tower where they kept 
a light burning from dusk to dawn 
—by the minute-guns of a vessel 
obviously in sore distress, which he 
heard now and again through the 
fury of the storm. Of course no 
ship in that sea could live through 
the night, and before the laird 
and his people reached the shore 
the guns had ceased, and the vessel 
was in fragments. Not a soul es- 
caped except one little girl whose 
crib was miraculously washed 
far up the bay, and stranded 
upon the beach. The baby was 
sleeping the sleep that babies 
sleep, and when they woke her up 
she had no consciousness that any- 
thing was amiss, but laughed and 
babbled as if on her mother’s knee. 
The word “Kit” was worked in 
blue-silk thread on her night-dress, 
but there was nothing else to show 
to whom she belonged, and the 
laird took her into his house and 
heart, and brought her up with 
his own little girls, who were 
called—what do you think?” 

“T know,” said Nell, gravely ; 
** Anne and Joanna.” 

“Two very plain girls,” con- 
tinued the Earl, “with red hair 
and freckled cheeks.” 

Nell put her hand upon his 
mouth and stopped him. 

“Mother is just bee-u-ti-ful,” 
she said, carefully accenting each 
syllable. 

* Well, Nell, if you won’t be- 
lieve me, mother must tell you 
the rest.” 

The Countess put her spinning- 
wheel aside, and took up the run- 
ning, Nell standing at her knee. 

“Indeed, Nell, nobody would 
believe a word of it who didn’t 
know it was true. Kit grew and 
flourished till she was quite a 
big girl—bigger than your little 
mother, bigger than your aunt 
Joanna—but such a dear sweet 
girl that everybody loved her. 
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Father, indeed, made so much of 
her that we grew quite jealous at 
times.” 

“ You hear, Nell,” said the Earl, 
pulling her curls. ‘‘ Wasn’t that 
naughty ?” 

“No,” said the little hero- 
worshipper ; “mother couldn’t be 
naughty if she tried. It was only 
in fun,” she added, to explain the 
situation. 

“Then when Kit was eighteen, 
what do you think happened?” 
This was Nell’s opportunity. 

* Another great storm got up, 
and another ship was wrecked 
below the house, and when grand- 
papa went down again he found the 
poor people on the rocks, and he 
took them up to the Tor, and gave 
them tea and brandy and bread- 
and-butter ; and next morning one 
of them said—What did he say, 
mother?” Here Nell paused, out 
of breath, 

“He was as fine a gentleman as 
any of us ever saw; and though 
he spoke with a slightly foreign 
accent, no one could doubt that 
he was English. We girls came 
running into the breakfast-room a 
little late.” 

“Mind that, Nelly—that’s the 
point.” Nelly shook her curls, but 
did not deign to reply to the in- 
terruption. ‘‘Go on, mother.” 

‘And no sooner had he cast 
eyes on Kit, who had grown a 
great girl as I told you, than he 
said as if to himself, but so that 
we all could hear, ‘Why, that’s 
our little Kit.’ And who do you 
think the fine gentleman was?” 

“Kit’s own uncle, of course,’ 
Nell replied, as if such a meeting 
were to be looked for any day. 

‘‘Tt was indeed her own uncle; 
though we all thought it more 
wonderful than you do, Nell, that 
they should have been brought 
together after so many years in 
this strange fashion. His sister, 
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he told us, and her only child, had 
left Madras on her husband’s death 
in the summer of the year that 
the Indiaman went down at the 
Tor, and they had never been heard 
of since. They never thought of 
coming to us to inquire:, the 
vessel was bound for London, and 
it had been driven five hundred 
miles out of its course. Kit, 
though she came in time to love 
her uncle right well, had of course 
quite forgotten him, and could not 
bear to part from us. So we 
promised—Joanna and I—to go 
with them to Gottenburg, where 
he had settled after his brother’s 


II. 


Penelope Erskine had married 
our “Shirra”— Mr Holdfast of 
Ballallan—long before her niece 
Nell was born; and their eldest 
son—Ralph—had gone away to 
India when the child was yet in 
the cradle. India was then on 
the other side of the world; un- 
wieldy Indiamen, commanded by 
the cadets of great Scotch houses, 
came and went by the Cape: if 
the winds were unfavourable the 
voyage might last for a year ; when 
they came back they brought with 
them gems of unknown value, 
strings of pearls, priceless shawls, 
blue bowls of Nankin china, and 
much else that was rare and won- 
derful to fathers and mothers and 
sisters who had never crossed the 
Tweed. India was still a land of 
romance; still governed by its 
native princes, except where the 
merchant-princes of England had 
begun to build up an empire 
greater than the Mogul’s; q land 
through which men made their 
way at peril of their lives, and 
from whose obscure and malign 
enchantments they rarely escaped 
quite unharmed in body or soul. 

Within that enchanted mist— 
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death, and was now one of the 
leading merchants. And when 
we got to Gottenburg, Nell, whom 
should we meet but two young 
Scotch lads, who were either 
already partners or about to be 
partners in the business. Tom 
was the elder brother, Methuen 
the younger. They were saucy 
boys, and at last they teased us 
so that—would you believe it, 
Nell?—I married the one and 
Joanna the other.” 

Nell gave a great sigh of satis- 
faction. “ And that was the end,” 
she said, as the nurse entered to 
take her to bed. 


the veil that Central India drew 
around her—Ralph Holdfast had 
disappeared as utterly as if he 
had been swallowed up by the 
sea. Not ascrap came from him 
for years. To the peaceful house- 
hold at Ballallan he was as one 
long dead. Even the rumours 
that he held high office at a native 
court, where he had discarded the 
creed of Christ for the creed of 
Islam, and where, in his crowded 
seraglio, he held worse than heathen 
carnival, had died out tgo. 

But one spring morning a letter 
bearing the Calcutta stamp was 
delivered at Ballallan. It was read 
aloud by the Sheriff, who was now 
a widower, before he went to 
court. It came from the head of 
a well-known East India house 
which traded among the sacred 
towns on the Upper Ganges,— 
towns at that time as remote and 
unsubstantial as those in ancient 
fable. Their agent had been met 
at Agra, or Benares, or Delhi, or 
Oudh by an envoy from a State 
that preserved a jealous isolation, 
and which for many years no 
foreigner had been permitted to 
enter, who had delivered to him 
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an ebony chest or cabinet securely 
corded and sealed, and scrawled 
all over with hieroglyphics in an 
unknown tongue, and a dark-eyed 
tawny girl-child (with her native 
nurse), who wore round her neck 
a filigree chain of gold, delicate 
and fragile seemingly (but a strong 
man could not break it), to which 
was attached the seal which had 
been used to secure the cabinet, 
and a scrap of parchment on which 
was written, “I bequeath all to 
my daughter Lala.—Ralph Hold- 
fast, the younger of Ballallan.” 

The letter went on to say that 
the little girl had been brought 
down to Calcutta, where the chest 
had been opened, and its contents 
lodged in the firm’s secret safe ; 
for there could be no doubt that 
their value was immense—£50,000 
at the least, according to the rough 
estimate of the expert they had 
employed. The child and the 
chest itself would be sent on to 
Scotland by the next ship that 
sailed for Leith. The child, though 
very dark, seemed strong and 
healthy ; but the writer regretted 
to add that the native nurse had 
died on the voyage from Benares. 
They had consequently been un- 
able to obtain any information as 
to Ralph Holdfast or his surround- 
ings: the fact, however, that he 
had sent his daughter and the 
treasure he had amassed out of 
the State, appeared to indicate 
that he considered his position, 
and possibly his life, insecure. 

I may say here that what be- 
came of Ralph in that outer (or 
inner) darkness was never known : 
the scrap of writing attached to 
Lala’s chain was the last that was 
received from him. He may have 
been strangled by the Rajah or 
poisoned by one of his many wives, 
or he may have died in the odour 
of sanctity as a dancing dervish 
or priest of Brahma at a good old 


age. When the State was annexed 
by the English fifty years after- 
wards inquiries were made; but 
no one, it appeared, had ever heard 
of Ralph Holdfast. He had prob- 
ably been known to the natives by 
another name. 

So out of that Cimmerian dark- 
ness Lala arrived at Balmawhapple 
one summer morning when the 
“Shirra” and his daughter Mailie 
were still at breakfast—a small, 
scraggy, olive-skinned, black-eyed 
girl (her round black eyes turning 
slowly from one to the other, like 
a doll’s, shall I say? or a heathen 
idol’s ?), with a mysterious ebony 
chest as big as a herring-barrel, 
filled to the brim with gold pieces 
which had been coined in the mints 
of the East any time during the 
last thousand years. They took 
her in; they tried to make her 
one of themselves; the chest was 
deposited in the strong-room of 
the National Bank ; but it cannot 
be said that the suspicions these 
worthy, if somewhat primitive, 
people entertained when she first 
came among them were ever en- 
tirely allayed. Was she indeed 
what she pretended to be? or was 
she not rather an imp, a goblin, 
the offspring of some horrid Indian 
jugglery or devilry, who had as- 
sumed a human shape, but in 
whose wake evil would surely 
follow? And the gold pieces 
which had served so many masters, 
which had passed through so many 
dusky hands, which had been used, 
doubtless, in so many infamous 
bargains, and which had been the 
curse of numberless generations— 
would they remain solid in the 
bank’s safe, or would they not 
rather turn into worthless rags, 
and waste away like withered 
leaves ? 

“Tt’s a bad business altogether,” 
the old laird muttered many times 
when he was left alone with this 
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inscrutable heathen baby, and the 
great round doll’s eyes would slow- 
ly revolve until with sinister delib- 
eration they settled upon his own. 

These fancies, as the baby grew 
up to girlhood, as the girl grew 
up to womanhood, gradually lost 
their force. The people round 
about, who had rather avoided the 
child whose fierce temper was, as 
it seemed, ungovernable, and who 
was yet so imperturbably mis- 
chievous and malicious, forgot 
their first impressions. The gaunt 
little Indian baby was developing 
into a really splendid woman, and 
the chest of gold pieces was still 
intact. The chest itself, that is ; 
for its contents had been gradually 
disposed of to the great traders in 
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London, where the coins of im- 
memorial dynasties fetched fancy 
prices; and more than the esti- 
mated £50,000 had been safely 
invested in Lala Holdfast’s name. 
The cabinet itself had been re- 
moved to her bedroom, and in it 
she kept, besides her chain and her 
seal (on which an Arabic charm 
was engraved), a string of precious 
stones which had been found un- 
derneath the gold, hidden away in 
a drawer of which she only had 
divined the secret. Lala thus be- 
came a personage of vast import- 
ance as she approached a marriage- 
able age. A match like this was 
not to be met with every day 
within a hundred miles of Balma- 


whapple. 


III. 


Ralph Holdfast’s younger bro- 
ther Jim (for there was one other 
son, and a daughter “ Mailie,” 
who, by-and-by, married another 
Holdfast—one of the south coun- 
try Holdfasts of whom we have 
heard elsewhere) had, after he 
left the University of Edinburgh, 
lived mainly with his uncle, the 
Earl, at Cardono. Although 
an ardent sportsman, a dashing 
rider, a keen golfer, a dead shot, 
an angler who could wile the 
trout from pool or shallow when 
no one else could, he was an ex- 
cellent man of business, and had 
the almost exclusive management 
of the Earl’s extensive estates in 
three counties. He and Nell 
Erskine had been thrown con- 
stantly together, and in the close 
association of cousinship and mu- 
tual tastes, love had been born. 
Both in mind and body the resem- 
blance between them was close. 
Blue-eyed and fair - haired, their 
souls were as candid and limpid as 
their eyes. The healthy outdoor 
life suited them both; for both, 


the simple songs of their own 
people, as well as the more in- 
tricate melodies of the old English 
poets, had a perennial fascination. 
Nell had a pure voice, dulcet as a 
flute,—everything about her, in- 
deed, was pure ; that was the first 
and last impression. She was 
simple as a lark, fresh as a new- 
blown daisy. One had to seek in 
woodland and meadow -land for 
appropriate similes,—in woodland 
and meadow-land while the dew 
was yet on the grass. 

It was not surprising, perhaps, 
that between Nell and Lala a 
tacit antipathy should have grown 
up. This pale flower of the North 
might to some eyes have seemed 
insipid beside the tropical splen- 
dour of the other. But there 
must have been something more 
than rivalry —something impish 
and uncanny in Lala herself—to 
account for the mortal aversion 
with which Nell regarded her. 
When her dusky, dark-eyed, black- 
haired cousin came into the room, 
it made her actually shiver, as we 
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shiver in the Pontine marshes be- 
fore an attack of malaria. ‘ That 
woman blights me,” she had said 
once, half in jest, to her lover. 

The mischief of it was that, 
when Lala was present, a mist of 
misunderstanding seemed unac- 
countably to rise up between her 
and Jim. How it happened no 
one could exactly tell. Jim did 
not like Lala any more than Nell 
did ; but Lala had a curious faculty 
of making people see as she liked. 
The mesmeric force had not then 
been fairly recognised by science : 
had it been, Lala’s influence might 
possibly have been attributed to 
the baneful attraction of a purely 
physical agency. It was impos- 
sible to idealise any one when 
this merciless realist was present : 
somehow she made the finer virtues 
look mean, as the east wind takes 
the colour out of the landscape. 
This oriental enigma was to Nell 
as bitter and biting as the east 
wind itself—and not to Nell only. 
It seemed as if, born without con- 
science herself, Lala had resolved 
to réduce every one with whom 
she was brought into contact to 
her own level. 

Nell as she grew up had parted 
with not a few of her childish at- 
tractions. Her cheeks had ceased 
to be as rosy as golden pippins ; 
the plump little maiden, as round 
and solid as a dumpling, had shot 
up into a tall and graceful, but 
rather spare and statuesque, girl. 
There was an exquisite but perilous 
fragility about her figure which 
might have excited alarm had it 
not been for her ready laugh, her 
constant activity, her unwearied 
interest in high and low, in story 
and song, in beast and bird. It 
was hard to believe that in one so 
full of buoyant life the seeds of 
death had been sown. Her daugh- 
ter, indeed, was close upon twenty 
before the Countess began to get 
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seriously alarmed. The girl was 
feverish, could not sleep at nights, 
was apt to take cold on the slight- 
est provocation ; her cheeks, except 
when painfully flushed, were per- 
fectly colourless; her hands had 
grown delicate and transparent as 
alabaster. Jim—her mainstay in 
the old time—was often away now ; 
when they met he was silent and 
embarrassed—and so was she. He 
had no idea, indeed, how ill she was; 
the hectic flush which his coming 
provoked blinded him to the truth. 

But one day—one of the softest 
days of the dying summer—his 
eyes were opened. They were 
paddling about the bay below the 
castle. It was a windless calm; 
not a ripple broke upon the rock. 
The towers of the castle were half 
hidden in the warm mist that rose 
from the water; the flag on the 
old keep, that was as old as the 
Comyns, did not stir. All at once, 
as if by magic, the wall of separa- 
tion which had risen up between 
the lovers was broken down. I 
do not profess to explain how 
this came about: no word was 
spoken, but both were simulta- 
neously aware that any estrange- 
ment there had been was over and 
done with. He was lying on his 
oars; Nell came close up and 
nestled beside him where he sat, 
—the action was wistful and pa- 
thetic. He put his arm about 
her ; she had grown painfully thin 
and emaciated, and tears were 
slowly trickling down her cheeks ; 
a great wave of pity and tender- 
ness and remorse and hopelessness 
passed over him. 

“Jim, dear Jim, I am dying! 
Neither mother nor the doctor will 
listen to what I say; but I know 
better.” 

“Dying? O Nell!” he said, 
drawing her closer to his side. 
She lay in his arm like a tired 
but contented child. 
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“Tt is good, very good, Jim, to 
know that you love me dearly,— 
that even the evil eye cannot hurt 
our love. For, Jim, that woman 
has the evil eye: I am wasting 
away because she has poisoned 
my life.” 

He tried to disabuse her mind 
of the delusion, as he deemed it ; 
but his reassuring words were of 
no avail. ‘No, Jim, she is one of 
those deadly blights that God sends 
to punish us for our sins. But so 
long as I have you with me, the 
pain does not hurt much.” 

What could he say? ‘The sense 
of tears in mortal things” is poig- 
nant when the young die. But 
when it is the girl on whom we 
have lavished all the love in our 
hearts who is summoned away, 
what can we do but, with bowed 
head, pray God to be pitiful ? 

Meanwhile the black-eyed Lala 
had other fish to fry. Many fresh- 
run salmon were in her net. You 
do not like the metaphor? let me 
vary it, then, and say that her 
web was full of flies, who were 
first sucked dry and then hoisted 
overboard. But the biggest and 
noisiest blue-bottle, the finest gal- 
lant of them all, was the young 
laird of Ardlaw. He was by nature 
lavish and ostentatious, but he was 
one of the wealthiest commoners 
in the county; and people said 
that he could afford to pay for his 
follies. He was mad about Lala. 
She dazed and dazzled him, and 
for her part she found the young 
fellow an eligible wooer. His 
reckless audacity suited her mood ; 
his fresh laugh, his comely person, 
his animal courage and powerful 
physique, appealed for the moment 
with an irresistible attraction to 
the sensuous instincts of this orien- 
tal sultana. So, in an evil day for 
the vain and foolish but honest 
lad, she consented to become his 
wife. 
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It was the most splendid wedding 
that had ever been seen in Balma- 
whapple. The bride blazed with 
jewels; her necklace of precious 
stones alone was worth a king’s 
ransom. The “Shirra” gave her 
away ; the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church consecrated the union; 
the ships in harbour, back from 
Greenland seas, hoisted their 
colours; the post-boys,. in pink 
jackets and top- boots, cracked 
their whips; amid the cheers of 
the populace they took the high- 
road to the south. 

But there are certain unions 
that even the prayers of an or- 
dained priest cannot purify; and 
some of those present had an un- 
easy consciousness that they had 
been assisting at such a witch’s 
carnival as Faust attended. 

While Balmawhapple rejoiced, 
gloom settled upon St Abbs. Poor 
Nell’s prevision had been too true. 
The doctor, indeed, would not 
listen to any suggestion of evil 
eye or occult oriental jugglery ; 
the girl’s lungs had been always 
more or less affected, he declared ; 
the hectic fever of disease had 
manifested itself to his profes- 
sional experience from her child- 
hood in sparkling eye and chubby 
cheek. But that somehow she 
had been blighted in the bloom 
of her youth was all that those 
who loved her cared to know; nor 
did they inquire too curiously, 
then or afterwards, from whence 
the blight had come. For my own 
part, in these obscure affections of 
the brain, I sometimes fancy that 
credulity is true wisdom ; and that 
the evil eye, inherited from an- 
cestors who had tried every form 
of devilry, is often more deadly 
than henbane. 

A pure bride lying on her 
maiden bed with eyes closed and 
hands folded ; a father and mother 
sorely stricken, but still humbly 
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hoping that Death has been good 
to her; the lover with tearless 
eyes taking a last farewell,—it is 
a picture from which we do not 
shrink, because, though beyond 
measure pitiful, there is in it 
nothing mean or vile or wicked. 
They will lay her gently in kindred 
dust ; the sea will make its moan 
as of old; one by one they will 
come to her where she lies—father, 
mother, lover. For this lover was 
one of the constant sort who keep 
steadily at work till they are old 
men, but—do not forget. 

There was a scared look in 
young Ardlaw’s eyes when he 
came back from his triumphal 
honeymoon which his friends did 
not like. He was not one of the 
cowards who try to drive a spectre 
away by drink, and so end in 
delirium tremens. But he became 
still more recklessly lavish; his 
extravagance knew no bounds; 
he drove his four-in-hand about 
the county with his splendid sul- 
tana at his side; he spurned all 
restraint ; the broad acres of Ard- 
law, und Lala’s gold pieces and 
precious stones, melted rapidly 
away,—the latter so rapidly, in- 
deed, that the original conviction 
that they were mere elusive coun- 
terfeits seemed to have come true. 

They lived on till they were 
old and penniless, maintained on 
a pittance that Lord St Abbs had 
left them, and the meagre profits 
of a squalid lodging-house in Bal- 
mawhapple. The husband died 
before I was born; but [I still 
remember her vaguely—a skinny 
and peevish old woman, in whom 
all that remained of her once 
splendid beauty were the doll’s 
eyes and the black blood. Out- 
siders declared that her temper 
was simply fiendish ; but the grey, 
stern, and emaciated woman who 
nursed her—the one daughter 
who had survived—maintained a 
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dogged and absolute silence. Ex- 
plain it how we may, however, this 
malign incarnation of an evil past 
had in point of fact infected every- 
thing she touched, and even her 
own children could not escape the 
blight. 

At the same time, it must be 
frankly admitted that the most 
industrious gossip in Balma- 
whapple never ventured to allege 
that this woman had broken any 
express commandment of God or 
man. She had scrupulously ob- 
served the decencies of society ; 
had listened to scores of sermons ; 
had subscribed to hosts of chari- 
ties; and her “good works” was 
a theme of which, had any local 
newspaper existed, much would 
have been made by the judicious 
penny-a-liner. Yet her track had 
been marked, like Attila’s, by 
devastation. Lovers estranged ; 
household peace destroyed ; a duel 
fought for an idle word ; a soldier 
false to his colours ; a moon-struck 
boy with an ugly gash in his 
throat, — of her as of another 
sorceress it might have been writ- 
ten— 


‘*The children born of thee are sword 
and fire, 
Red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” 


Since she lost the Earl, St Abbs 
has gone down in the world, and 
even her own people confess that 
any allusion to the historic rivalry 
with Balmawhapple is now ill- 
timed. Where the carcass is, 
there the carrion-crows gather 
together ; and the growing pros- 
perity of Balmawhapple is at- 
tested by the pervading odour of 
herrings in every stage of nasti- 
ness, and the intolerable stench 
of boiling blubber. Whereas the 
air of St Abbs, since its harbour 
has silted up, and its one whaler 
was lost in the ice-pack, is not a 
whiff better than mere country air. 
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Ler us set our faces to the south- 
west, towards the islands which 
link together the two Americas. 
It is the course, roughly speaking, 
on which Columbus went; some 
flash of his heroic temper seems 
still to illuminate these ocean 
paths. We leave behind us the 
Azores, great pillars of rock, once 
deemed earth’s farthest bound; 
and now the sea-birds, which have 
followed us from Europe, fly back- 
wards: they dare not face the two 
thousand miles of landless waters 
over which we are speeding. The 
track on which we are set is one 
not much frequented by ships, even 
to-day ; sky and sea spread for the 
most part solitary around, beneath, 
and above us. How wonderful, 
how various, in spite of the un- 
changeableness of their substantial 
character, is either ! 

Mighty is the ocean; but 
mightier are the heavenly orbs 
above us, and it is these which 
will convey most sense of novelty 
to the inhabitant of the northern 
temperate zone, when he voyages 
southward. Day by day the Pole- 
star sinks; the Great Bear, dip- 
ping his tail beneath the waves, 
belies old Homer’s verse, when he 
sings how “this alone of the 
constellations is without share in 
the baths of ocean”; Orion and 
Sirius mount to an unwonted 
height in the zenith. Meanwhile 
strangers soar into view : Canopus, 
only less brilliant than Sirius ; the 
Southern Cross follows, and the 
bright Centaur, whose chief star 
is nearest of all the remoter 
heavenly bodies to our solar sys- 
tem. Or perhaps the full moon 
stands in the top of the sky; you 
never saw her there in England, 
and it does not at first occur to 
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you to crane your neck upwards 
and look for her there: the mys- 
terious mellow light, which floods 
the air and sparkles on the waves, 
suits well with the warmer breezes, 
and you accept it without inquir- 
ing whence it comes. 

But more than either moon or 
stars does the sunrise blend the 
inmost being of heaven and earth. 
You have left your berth at five 
o’clock, while it is yet night, and 
are pacing the deck. The stars 
are burning still,—quite different 
from the stars of the evening be- 
fore, for the heavens have revolved 
through one-third of their circuit ; 
a faint glow glimmers on the 
eastern verge. Above that glow 
shines the planet Mercury, whom 
the fogs and smoke of England 
generally hide from our view: we 
can understand now why the 
Greeks named him the herald of 
the gods. But presently pink and 
green streamers shoot up from 
some point below the horizon ; the 
clouds are edged with gold and 
crimson; then suddenly a great 
yellow ball thrusts its rim up. 
Perhaps a wave, even now, will 
dash upwards, and hide it again ; 
but it ascends,—and now, is this a 
yellow ball, or not rather a mar- 
vellous supernatural being, stand- 
ing tiptoe on the waves? But in 
a minute he becomes too bright 
for the eye to rest on him. 

Such a spectacle is no unworthy 
prelude to those islands of the sun, 
those flashing jewels which lie like 
a necklace round the Caribbean 
Sea; wherein the rainfall indeed 
is many times the rainfall of Eng- 
land (saving at our dear Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland lakes), but 
somehow or other the rainfall does 
not mean absence of sunlight: for 
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lo! the floodgates of heaven are 
opened, torrents descend out of the 
sky, and yeta gleam of light is 
over it all, and in an hour all is 
clear again, and even the roads and 
by-paths have no pools of water or 
quagmires of mud, for all the mois- 
ture has been absorbed into the 
porous soil and into the thirsting 
and all-pervading vegetation. 

It is of one only of these islands 
that I write now —St Vincent. 
Where all are beautiful, to what 
purpose would it be to attempt 
a comparison between this and 
others? Let it be described for 
itself alone. 

You may reach it, generally, on 
the thirteenth morning after leav- 
ing Southampton, having touched 
at Barbados on the way, and 
changed vessels there. If you 
wish to see the island properly, 
you must have obtained introduc- 
tions ; for hotels are certainly 
rare in it (though I am told that 
some are to be built). It was my 


good fortune to have had an intro- 


duction to Captain Irwin Maling, 
the Administrator, whose guest I 
was, and to whose kindness I owe 
nearly all my personal knowledge 
of the island. 

The view from Government 
House is one of those which, when 
you see, you wish for a painter to 
delineate and make perpetual. Im- 
mediately in front is the sloping 
garden, filled with bright tropical 
flowersand floweringshrubs—white 
stephanotis, and red coryleta, and 
purple bougainvillea, and, not less 
welcome to an English eye, a bed 
of roses, and honeysuckle climbing 
up the house-wall ; a charming dis- 
order, with nothing glaring or 
formal about it. Then, as the 
ground sinks seawards, great for- 
ests and fruit-trees rise on the de- 
clivity, thick-foliaged mango and 
durable teak, and almond, whose 
fresh green leaves contrast with 
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the sere red, and silk-cotton with 
vast wedgelike roots: but all this 
does not interfere with the view 
of the little town on the beach 
below, nor of the blue bay enclosed 
by a horn-like promontory on the 
left, and a steeper fort-surmounted 
cliff on the right ; while beyond 
the bay lies the open sea, backed 
by the picturesque outline of num- 
erous islands,—Bequia, and Can- 
onan, and Mayrean, and others 
fading into the dim distance. All 
this is the southern view ; on the 
other side of the house begins the 
vast forest, which clambers over 
lofty peak and deep-hewn glen 
right away to the northern verge, 
where, twenty miles off, the island 
dips under the blue waves in view 
of the Pitons of St Lucia. 

To the passing tourist St Vin- 
cent brings to view only images of 
loveliness : in its western portion, 
the loveliness of untamed nature ; 
while eastward, between moun- 
tains and sea, the sloping plain is 
emerald green with sugar-cane, or 
more soberly tinted, here and there, 
with patches of arrowroot and cas- 
sava. But besides the mere love- 
liness of it, other and deeper 
thoughts must intermingle. Here, 
on the smallest scale, it is true, 
but not less really than in the 
great continent of Africa, the most 
ditlicult race problem of the world 
is encountered,—the relation be- 
tween the white man and the 
negro. It is encountered, too, 
under some special advantages. 
The British empire secures peace 
to those who live under its sway ; 
the very smallness of the island is 
a guarantee that the phenomena 
will be easily observable, and not: 
transitory ; there is none of that 
bitter feeling, on the side of either 
white or black, which besets the 
negro question in the United 
States. If any one desires to 
know what the negro really is, 
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when deprived alike of the temp- 
tations to war and to sedition, 
where is there a better field than 
here ? unless, indeed, in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Grenada to the 
south, or Barbados to the east. 
Grenada is distinguished by hav- 
ing a considerable number of negro 
peasant proprietors, quiet and pros- 
perous : this is due to the preval- 
ence of cocoa cultivation. Where 
sugar is the main crop, peasant 
proprietorship is impossible : there 
are none either in Barbados or in 
St Vincent. But the Barbadian 
negro has always been specially 
attached to his own island, and 
even if he emigrates, will (it is 
said) frequently return to it; and 
the presence of a comparatively 
large body of whites, of English 
descent, ensures a knowledge of 
facts, which in the wilder and 
more thinly inhabited islands is 
harder to obtain. In St Vincent 


there are but a few hundreds of 
the governing race ; of other Euro- 
peans there are two or three thou- 


sand Portuguese, imported as la- 
bourers, but who, having raised 
themselves above that condition, 
are in general small shopkeepers, 
and live quietly, keeping them- 
selves to themselves. Then there 
are the forty-five thousand or more 
negroes ; a sprinkling of coolies ; 
and, lastly, a few hundreds of that 
unfortunate people, the Caribs. 

Is it possible to repress a feel- 
ing of regret, however unpractical 
in regard of the world’s visible 
courses, for the extirpation of a 
warlike and spirited race that 
once roamed over these fair islands 
in undisputed mastery? Skilled 
in sea matters, too, they were, as 
the scanty remnant of their de- 
scendants prove to us even to- 
day; for none so readily as the 
Caribs will plunge into the raging 
surf for the landing of boats and 
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cargoes: some say that they too, 
like their forefathers, will meet 
the shark in single combat, and, 
diving beneath him, slay him by 
a stroke from below. St Vincent 
was one of the islands where they 
remained the longest. Near Calli- 
aqua (how musical are these 
names !), in the south-east corner 
of the island, is an islet close ad- 
joining the coast; and thereby 
hangs a tale. In the days of 
Carib supremacy, Governor Young, 
holding his little corner of the 
island at Kingstown, entertained 
the Carib chief and his nobles in 
solemn assembly. The Governor 
was splendidly attired in his robe 
of office; the Carib — well, he 
despised clothes per se, but for 
bright colours he had an insati- 
able longing, and this garment 
surpassed all that his imagination 
had ever pictured to him of bril- 
liancy. On the second day he 
could no longer contain himself ; 
and besides, had he not had an 
intimation from the  supernat- 
ural world, portending success? 
“ Brother,” he said to the Gover- 
nor, with that courtesy which 
distinguished these children of 
nature, “I had a dream last 
night.” ‘ What was it, brother?” 
replied the Governor. “I dreamed 
that you took that garment off 
your shoulders and presented it 
to me.” The Governor was well 
aware of the religious impressive- 
ness of dreams to the Carib mind ; 
and when the chief departed, 
he carried away the coveted 
robe with him. A few months 
afterwards, Governor Young re- 
turned the visit: the Carib ap- 
peared in his acquired splendours, 
proud and happy; but the Gov- 
ernor, before he departed, inti- 
mated that he too had a communi- 
cation to make of the supernat- 
ural order. ‘ Brother,” he said, 
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“T too have had a dream.” 
“What is it?” was the appre- 
hensive reply. ‘I dreamed that 
you gave me that rocky islet off 
the coast hard by.” The Carib 
could but say that he would 
comply with an intimation so 
authorised. The islet was of no 
apparent importance, but when 
a few guns had been mounted on 
it, it commanded a long range of 
coast, hitherto undisputedly Carib. 
“Ah, brother, brother,” said the 
chief, when he and the Governor 
next met, “I pray, dream no more 
dreams !” 

Two hundred years ago the 
Caribs were, to all intents and 
purposes, the lords of St Vincent : 
a hundred and fifty years ago 
they still constituted the large 
majority of the population. Even 


a hundred years ago, thousands of 
them were counted among the 
inhabitants of the island. Then, 
in an unlucky moment, they were 
caught (like the Haytians) by the 
revolutionary fever, and joined 


the French in their war with us. 
Terrible, for the space of some 
twenty months, was the fighting, 
and still there are traces of it: 
cannon-balls are dug up from the 
peaceful fields, or a cannon-mouth 
will project, ominously but harm- 
lessly, out of mother earth, and 
walls have the imprint of rude as- 
sault still upon them. Abercromby 
brought that contest to a close. 
The cliff is still shown on the lee- 
ward coast from which, after their 
last defeat, numbers of the Caribs 
flung themselves into the sea. 
The rest surrendered ; and, to the 
number of more than 5000, were 
transported to the island of Rua- 
tan, 1500 miles to the west, near 
Honduras. There seems no rea- 
son why a race which could flour- 
ish in one tropical island should 
not flourish in another, however 
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remote in longitude. But local 
knowledge is clearly a point of 
much importance, both to man 
and beast. The harmless black 
snake of St Vincent, which on its 
own ground destroys the poisonous 
Jer de lance, cannot maintain it- 
self in St Lucia, the enemy’s 
quarters. The Caribs, it is be- 
lieved, have all died away in Rua- 
tan. Only two or three hundred, 
who after the war had hidden 
themselves in inaccessible glens, 
emerged after eight years’ retire- 
ment, were pardoned, and received 
a small grant of land, which they 
still retain, near the northern ex- 
tremity of St Vincent. And now, 
in all the West Indies, this hand- 
ful in St Vincent, and a like num- 
ber or a little more in Dominica, 
are all that remain of that wide- 
spread tribe, who, when Columbus 
first sailed past these shores, were 
the sole owners of the Lesser An- 
tilles. 

But, after all, it is the outward 
look of St Vincent of which I 
would endeavour to convey an 
impression to my readers. If I 
describe my ascent of the most 
southern, and also of the most 
northern, mountain in the island 
— Mount St Andrew and the 
Souffriére — and what was to be 
seen in the ascent and descent of 
either, this will give a very fair 
idea of the whole. The Souffriére 
holds the place of honour, being 
over 4000 feet high: Mount St 
Andrew is called 2500 feet, but 
my impression is that it may be a 
little more. 

As Fairfield extends its branch- 
ing arms over Rydal, so does 
Mount St Andrew over Kings- 
town—but with a difference. This 
difference does not lie chiefly in 
the fact that the ridges of the 
tropical mountain are narrower 
and more knobby than those of 
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its rival, though in fact they are 
so; but in this, that whereas Fair- 
field is bare for the whole upper 
half of its stature, every slope, 
every spur, every rocky pinnacle 
and precipice of Mount St Andrew 
is covered with dense tropical 
forest. At least this was the look 
of things ; but being credibly told 
that there was a little bare piece 
at the top, I conceived that a 
view over the whole range might 
be attained therefrom, and re- 
solved to explore. Accordingly, 
on April 5, 1890, having made 
some preliminary investigation 
before breakfast, I set out for 
the climb at twenty minutes to 
eleven, an hour at which the very 
idea of walking will make every 
true West Indian shudder. Every 
white West Indian, be it well 
understood ; for lo! as I surmount 
the first spur of the hills, here 
come the negro population stream- 
ing in, bound for the market at 
Kingstown,—the women carrying 
huge baskets on their heads, filled 
to the brim with plantains and 
bananas, yams and bread-fruit, and 
I know not what else; the men 
carrying nothing, or at most a 
cutlass and some small article. 
An unequal division of labour be- 
tween the sexes, you will say? It 
is so. But meanwhile, regard the 
picturesqueness of the scene. The 
road winds in and out, following 
the curves of the hillside; the 
cottages are planted along the 
wayside, each under the shadow of 
its banana or its cocoanut-palm ; 
here and there comes a denser 
piece of shade, caused by mango- 
tree or tamarind. Five hundred 
feet below me is the blue sea; 
overhead is the blazing sun, 
against which with more or less 
success I have raised the protec- 
tion of an umbrella. The first 


thought that occurs to me is, “How 
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African!” for all whom I meet 
are of the negro race pure and 
simple ; there are no mulattos, 
But the next thought is, “ How 
civilised!” The negro may have 
the wild man hidden in his breast, 
—we all have a little of it, and it 
even has some kinship with that 
spark of native fire which we name 
originality: but clearly he fits 
here into the economical structure 
of society, and is an adherent of 
the great school which bids us 
buy and sell. If we ask too closely 
after his spiritual part, he might 
ask some of us awkward ques- 
tions of the same kind. Let it be 
enough that his cutlass, though 
it looks formidable, is meant for 
peaceful and not for warlike pur- 
poses. 

*‘ But this overburdening of the 
weaker sex, is not this a token of 
savagery?” It must be admitted 
that it is so; but are such tokens 
unknown in Europe? I have seen 
women in Switzerland bent double 
by the long carrying of burdens on 
their backs. A negro woman, on 
the contrary, is actually improved 
in deportment by her method of 
carrying her burden. Whatever 
it be that she places on the top of 
her head—whether it be a hundred- 
weight of sugar-canes, or a tray full 
of crockery and glass, or a plain 
bottle stuck on end—it is very sel- 
dom that she will need to steady 
it with her hand: long practice, 
perhaps also an innate dexterity, 
enables her to march away upright 
as one of the statues of the Caryat- 
ides. Hence it is that a negress, 
when engaged in her ordinary oc- 
cupations, is rarely an unpleasing 
sight, whatever her plainness of 
feature. Whether the external 
pressure on the head is favourable 
to the intellectual development 
within is a different question ; but 
a certain openness and friendliness 
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of manner is naturally associated 
with the stately mode of carriage, 
as I experienced more than once 
on the day of which I am speak- 
ing. Taking my stroll in the early 
morning, I had passed three women 
talking with a vehemence which 
seemed to indicate a quarrel. Be- 
yond doubt something was being 
discussed which gave occasion for 
the grandiloquence characteristic 
of the race. ‘“There’s a God in 
heaven,” one of them said solemnly, 
and raised her hand. However, I 
could not make out the subject. 
Returning in about twenty min- 
utes, I found them still in dispute, 
and stopped to listen; but they 
also stopped, and grinned, not ill- 
naturedly. ‘“ We’re not quarlling, 
sar, we're only tarking,” the most 
majestic of the sibyls remarked, 
and I passed on. 

To return. At mid-day, after a 
four-mile walk, having followed a 
glen of tree-fern and wild eddoe, 
along which a pretty stream ran, 
I met an old negress, the last of 
those going to market. “Is this 
the way to Mount St Andrew?” I 
said. ‘No; you’re a mile out of 
the way: come back and I'll show 
you.” She certainly was loquaci- 
ous. ‘Very cold climate this; cold- 
est climate in all the island.” The 
thermometer must have been at 
least 80° in the shade, and I was 
perspiring at every pore. “There, 
do you see this tree? that is aloes’ 
bark : pound the bark up in water 
and drink it, and it will cure any 
pain you have. I have pains; it 
is labour going to market six miles 
and back.” On her putting me in 
the right way, I gave her sixpence, 
whereupon her gratitude was great. 
**'You have come to see the island : 
there is a watchman here who will 
show you the way up Mount St 
Andrew ; I will bring him to you.” 
She led me up to a hut on the 


mountain-side, screaming ‘‘ Watch- 
man!” at the top of her voice all 
the way as she went. I was, on 
the whole, rather glad when he did 
not appear, for though the moun- 
tain-side beyond the hut was tre- 
mendously tangled, and like a wall 
for steepness, it is much pleasanter 
to find one’s own way, if one can 
manage to doso. She pointed out 
other fruit-trees, which were very 
abundant hereabouts—nutmeg and 
clove and lemon and cinnamon— 
picked two lemons for me (and 
very refreshing their juice was, 
when mixed with some bananas 
and sapodillas that I was carrying 
for my lunch), gathered some cas- 
tor-oil seeds, as she told me, and 
put them into a bag; showed me 
my way up to the point where the 
denser wood began, and then turned 
down the hillside again. 

Very hot was the climb up that 
final cliff, the best part of a thou- 
sand feet, I should say; tree-fern 
gave little protection against the 
vertical sun, and very dubious, 
sometimes, was the path (if path 
it might be called) through the 
thick jungle. Presently, however, 
the slope became gentler, trees 
took the place of tree-fern; and 
as I lay on the ground, the most 
brilliant humming-bird I ever saw 
(outside of a stuffed collection) 
hovered about two yards from me, 
with gleaming blue breast, and 
that extraordinarily rapid vibra- 
tion of the wings whence the bird 
gets its name. Not more than a 
few minutes later sweet sound 
took the place of lovely sight. 
Out of the depth of the wooded 
ravine some unseen bird sent out 
its note—a cadence of seven notes 
rather—repeated over and over 
again, never varying, but most 
penetrating, powerful, and melo- 
dious. If I write down what I 
imagine the cadence to have been, 
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I shall most certainly be wrong ; 
perhaps I may be very far astray, 
but this is how I imagine it :— 


ion 
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In whatever degree this may 
represent the fact, the song, 
breaking the stillness of the sum- 
mer noon, was one of the most 
peculiarly romantic effects I ever 
experienced, and seemed to belong 
to a more poetical earth than that 
which we know in daily life. I 
have heard it conjectured that the 
bird was the mountain oriole; 
but on the island itself it is 
known simply as the Souffriére 
bird, from its frequency on that 
mountain, where indeed I heard it 
again afterwards. 

And I may say here that the 
birds of St Vincent, though I 
believe the species are not numer- 
ous, are of singular grace of move- 
ment and picturesque character, 
always excepting the ugly but 
useful tickbirds, which free the 
sheep from their insect plagues. 
The large strong-winged hawks 
seen so often hovering over the 
woodlands; the mocking - birds, 
whose cheerful notes sound in the 
early morning ; the wood-doves, 
with their familiar coo; the rare 
bluebirds, with their glowing 
plumage ; swallows of a different 
species from our English ones, but 
not wholly dissimilar ; and a curi- 
ous kind of seagull, with a single 
long white feather projecting out 
of its tail, so thin that at first one 
mistakes it for a wisp of straw 
caught up accidentally,—these are 
among the most noticeable. But 
I am digressing. 

I reached the summit of Mount 
St Andrew ; two paces took me 
across its culminating ridge, and 
to the brink of its northern preci- 
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pice. Above my head the forest 
boughs waved; at my feet the 
rock fell sheer; but from every 
fissure of it some tree started, 
whose boughs veiled the giddy 
depth below. Moving along the 
crest (the total length of which 
was perhaps 100 yards), I came 
upon the barer plot of ground that 
formed the actual highest point. 
It was a few yards square, and 
covered with long grass. Wild, 
indeed, was the northward view, 
as seen from hence — mountain 
and forest and houseless valley 
made up the whole. I was told 
afterwards that a village and a 
good road lay somewhere in the 
depths beneath; but nothing of 
this was discernible. As far as the 
eye could tell, there was absolutely 
no trace of man. And everything, 
far or near, was green, except one 
single rock that started up, bare 
and uncovered, from the side of 
the opposite hill. Why this alone 
should have no greenery was hard 
to say. Looking back southward, 
the cultivated valleys about Kings- 
town appeared. The outline of 
the northern mountains was hidden 
by clouds; everything else was 
clear. I looked at the view for 
more than a quarter of an hour, 
and then descended by the way by 
which I had come up. 

Beautiful as Mount St Andrew 
is, the Souffritre excels it ; indeed 
its culminating scene, as one stands 
on the narrow aréte between its 
twin craters, is of a rare majesty. 
But I must not anticipate. My 
friends had driven me along the 
rough road which skirts the east 
coast of the island (the windward 
coast, as it is generally called) ; 
the view of the mountains, a few 
miles distant on the left, had ac- 
companied us all the way. Towards 
evening we crossed “ the dry river.” 
This is a channel, perhaps a quarter 

















of a mile wide, like the bed of a 
vast mountain-torrent descending 
seawards ; but there is no water 
in it. Whence came it? were 
these banks on either side scooped 
out by some mighty flood that 
came rushing down from the peaks 
behind? Yes, it was so; but the 
flood was not of water, but of fire : 
this is the work of the volcano 
that we are to ascend to-morrow, 
the Sulphur Mountain (to translate 
its name into English). These great 
brown cinderous blocks that strew 
the channel, and between which 
the way is intricate and narrow, 
are lava, and are part of the very 
same torrent that rushed, nearly 
eighty years ago, molten, glowing, 
and hissing, into the sea. Before 
that time an ordinary stream filled 
a comparatively narrow channel, 
and this of course continues to 
flow; but it flows underground. 
Only after great rainfall does it 
exceed the limits of its cavernous 
course, and appear visibly among 
the lava-blocks that seem to ac- 
company it so naturally. 

But here we are at Tourama, 
our resting-place for the night. 
The beautiful sister isle of St 
Lucia has long beckoned to us over 
the northern waves: one of its 
two conical mountains, the Pitons, 
rises out of the sea on its left ; 
the other Piton is concealed in the 
rear of the first; but a jagged 
mountain to the right overtops 
either. Tourama is on a spur of 
the hills,—a solitary house sur- 
rounded by tamarind and nutmeg 
trees, and wreathed in flowery 
creepers : the sloping plain, covered 
with sugar-cane fields, lies peace- 
fully below it, and the sea is be- 
yond. A negro steward, eighty 
years old, who had known and 
remembered the days of slavery, 
put us up for the night. 

Early next morning we mounted 
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ponies, and, after winding up and 
down through cultivated fields, be- 
gan to ascend. The bread - fruit- 
tree, with its sculpturesque leaves, 
was abundant on either side of the 
way. This tree, as well as the 
mango, nutmeg, and cinnamon, was 
brought to the island in 1793 from 
the South Seas by Captain Bligh, 
then commanding the Providence : 
the famous mutiny had prevented 
the Bounty from accomplishing the 
same beneficent task three years 
earlier. The fruit-trees, as would 
be expected, cluster round the 
lower parts of the mountains; and 
now we are leaving these, and 
winding among nature’s inmost 
secret shrines. What a stupendous 
tangle! I do not now refer to the 
vegetation, but to the ravines. 
Where do they begin? where do 
they end? how deep do they go? 
how far do they spread? We are 
riding (or, presently, walking) on 
a ridge narrow as Striding Edge, 
and with sides as precipitous ; but 
whereas on Striding Edge it is per- 
fectly obvious (supposing the mists 
to be off the mountain) where the 
valleys on either side begin and 
whither they tend, here you can- 
not even guess. They wind, they 
twist about, and the ridge and 
path wind and twist about, till 
you have lost all idea of direction ; 
and the puzzle is increased by the 
fact that all which you see, ridge 
and ravine, height and depth (all, 
save the pathway alone), are one 
impermeable forest. Yet that 
forest only partly hides things 
from you ; the great trees cluster 
up the aréte, and sometimes stand 
astride on the top, but with numer- 
ous intervals, through which you 
look freely over the broader space, 
limited only by the higher moun- 
tain-walls on either hand. Every- 
thing is seen up to a certain point, 
nothing is seen in its entirety, 
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which is the very idea of a mys- 
tery. And how artistic every 
combination of leaf, flower, and 
branch is! See those palms, not 
lofty but close-serried, which 
spring upwards from yonder de- 
clivity, and at their side the down- 
streaming smooth leaves of the 
wild plantain! A little farther on 
a fig-tree of the banyan kind stands 
at the cliff’s edge, and sends its 
living cords a sheer hundred feet 
down through the air; beneath it 
the rock overhangs, but even this 
is green with moss and fern. 
Hardly a single tree is exactly like 
its neighbour, though a general 
similarity will often be seen; but 
the trees are so involved with 
creepers and parasites that the 
true leaf which belongs to the 
veritable trunk is hard to distin- 
guish. A rich green is the pre- 
vailing hue. Whether the bright 
flowering-trees so common in Bar- 
bados—the flamboyant, the frangi- 
panni, the cordia, and others—exist 
in the virgin forest, I know not: 
I saw none of them ; possibly they 
are too delicate, and require special 
cultivation. But here, at our feet, 
is colour: begonias, with scarlet 
stalks, white flowers, and unsym- 
metrical leaves, crowd on either 
side the pathway. Pluck one of 
the stalks and suck the juice: it 
has a pleasant acid flavour ; where 
water is lacking, it may be invalu- 
able. “Many a man’s life,” said 
one of my companions, “has been 
saved by this.” Hereabouts it was 
that we heard the bird of which I 
have before made mention on 
Mount St Andrew: a trill at the 
end of the cadence made a slight 
variation from the other note. 
Two managers of estates, who 
had accompanied us up to this 
point, left us at the end of this 
romantic part of our way ; but be- 
fore leaving, they told us some anec- 
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dotes which would seem to show 
that the West Indian air does not 
always exhaust the vigour of the 
British-born colonist. One, re- 
specting a Scotch family of the 
name of R , I particularly re- 
member. ‘The patriarch of the 
family could break a _horse-shoe 
with the fingers of one hand ; and 
being pursued on one occasion by 
a mob, suffered them to pull him 
off his pony, but then knocked a 
dozen of them down offhand, and, 
while they lay sprawling, the rest 
standing panic-stricken, he mount- 
ed his pony and rode away. This 
formidable person was a member 
of the Assembly of St Vincent; 
and, being a- private friend of the 
Speaker, sometimes forgot the 
august office of that person, when 
addressing him in debate. A re- 
calcitrant member, about the val- 
idity of whose election there had 
been a question, not decided in his 
favour, gave trouble on one occa- 
sion, “George,” said Mr R : 
rising up suddenly, “shall I turn 
him out?” The dénotiment may 
be surmised. Mr R——’s son 
would, for amusement, allow the 
police to handcuff him, and then 
invariably break the handcuffs by a 
slight movement of the hands. 
Not quite as a parallel to such 
feats, but still by way of counter- 
balance to what I have said re- 
specting the unwillingness of the 
ordinary West Indian to walk, I 
may mention what I heard after- 
wards on trustworthy authority ; 
that a certain colonel living at 
Georgetown was wont to walk 
round the whole island (fifty miles) 
in a day,—from Georgetown to 
Chateaubelair, from Chateaubelair 
to Kingstown, and then in the 
evening from Kingstown home 
again. 

A steep and long pull up the 
mountain-side brought us to the 
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edge of the old crater of the 
Souffriére. <A circular pit, two or 
three miles in circumference, sinks 
beneath our feet; at the bottom, 
below all warring of the winds, re- 
poses a lake of clouded blue: sul- 
phur, they say, mingles with the 
waters. The sides of the abyss 
are a bright green: it is as if a 
tapestry had been hung round the 
walls of a room—for it is no gentle 
acclivity that we are looking down, 
but a wall, which in our temper- 
ate clime would be bare crag from 
top to bottom. And sometimes it 
is bare crag even here—when the 
volcano sends out its fumes, and 
withers up the greenery, as was 
the case in 1882 or 1883. Yet 
vegetation, under the tropical sun, 
quickly revives. Only, great trees 
have not time to grow; brushwood 
alone is to be seen round the lip 
of the crater. 

Curving round the edge, we 
stand at its highest point; and 
now, on the other side, the new 
crater yawns at our feet! We are 
on a knife-edge of rock between 
the-two: a thousand feet below 
us is the lake of the old crater ; 
and rather more, the tree-shadowed 
pool in the depth of the new. But 
why the “new” crater? Up to 
the end of April 1812, it had no 
existence. Then, in three days, 
the mass of rock which filled what 
now is aery void was blown by one 
tremendous eruption out of the 
earth’s bowels: part, as molten 
lava, flowed down to the sea ; part, 
shivered into thin dust, was carried 
above the clouds. The winds of 
the upper atmosphere bore this 
dust away towards the Azores; 
but as it fell, it entered the con- 
trary current of the trade-winds, 
and, borne westward again, it fell 
at last on the islands of Barbados 
and St Lucia, causing for two days 
a darkness that might be felt, and 
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prostrating men’s minds with the 
fear that the world’s end had come. 
Yet after all the volcanic dust was 
fertilising and of good effect, especi- 
ally to the somewhat thin soil of 
Barbados. This eruption was the 
closing scene of a period of earth- 
quakes which had lasted for two 
years, which had agitated both 
North and South America, and 
had slain 10,000 souls in Caraccas, 
and many more beneath the peaks 
of the Andes. 

Look at the mighty hollow of 
the new crater, and wonder how 
many millions of tons of rock were 
swept out of it by one earth-spasm. 
But now, is not our seat rather 
precarious on this knife-edge? It 
would be, if it were not for the 
invaluable brushwood that clings 
like a mat to the slope which 
descends towards the old crater. 
We may fall into the new crater 
if we like, but into the old 
we cannot fall, for we shall be 
caught up at once by this velvet 
garment of the hills. So, at our 
ease, we can see what is to be 
seen, The summit of the Souffriere 
is still some 600 feet above us, to 
the north; and it hides Martinique 
and St Lucia, which is a pity. 
But eastward, southward, west- 
ward, the view is superb. LEast- 
ward, over the new crater, we can 
see the Atlantic between the hill- 
ranges ; westward is the Caribbean 
Sea, lit now by the glories of the 
afternoon sun, and looking so close 
that one could almost fancy throw- 
ing a stone into it ; and there on 
its margin is the little bay and 
town of Chateaubelair, where I 
am to spend the night (my friends 
returning to the eastern coast). 
Southward is the forest-clad moun- 
tain backbone of the island, the 
great dome of Morne y Garou 
standing prominently in front. 
Morne y Garou is a mountain 
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as high as Snowdon, with a north- 
ward-looking front that is one pre- 
cipice from summit almost to sea- 
level; and that precipice is one 
waving forest. It is unimaginable 
how the great trees manage to 
cling to a cliff so perpendicular 
as this; but they do cling never- 
theless. All through the western 
descent of the Souffritre, Morne y 
Garou is a noble spectacle ; and it 
is separated from one by a tangle 
of glens similar to those in the 
midst of which the eastern ascent 
lay. 

My host at Chateaubelair was 
an accomplished American natu- 
ralist to whom Captain Maling 
had given me an_ introduction, 
Professor Herbert Smith. Per- 
haps my reader may like to know 
something of the manner of the 
employment of a naturalist in the 
tropics. When I arrived at his 
house, Professor Smith had just 
returned from a ten hours’ ex- 
pedition into the forest: the in- 
sects had been the object of his 
search. Now the insects of St 
Vincent are very minute, and 
they have not only to be caught, 
but also manipulated and pre- 
served, in the open: were they 
brought home with no previous 
curative process, they would be- 
come a formless pulp by the way. 
Hence the naturalist has to per- 
form a number of most delicate 
operations, demanding a firm hand 
bare of any glove, out in the open 
air, and by consequence with a 
crowd of other and very vivacious 
insects about; and while he is 
opening out the little wings, and 
straightening the little feet, and 
displaying the little weapons of 
offence which his prize when living 
possessed, these other insects are 
quite cheerfully and with impun- 
ity exercising their little poison- 
ous weapons at his expense. He 
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cannot stir, for that would be to 
spoil his work. “I have had a 
dozen mosquitoes on each hand 
for an hour at a time,” said Pro- 
fessor Smith tome. But no doubt, 
as became a veteran who had spent 
fourteen years in the Brazilian 
forests and three on the uplands 
of Mexico, he was inured to worse 
things than even four-and-twenty 
mosquitoes. Hespoke much more 
highly of both Brazilians and 
Mexicans than travellers usually 
do. ‘Few people in Europe,” he 
said, ‘‘know that 200,000 slaves 
in Brazil, or a quarter of the whole 
number, were freed by private 
subscription before the emanci- 
pating edict was passed. The 
Brazilians were most keen about 
emancipation.” Every admirer of 
the West Indies must hope that 
the result of Professor Smith’s 
exhaustive researches may be com- 
municated to the world by more 
than a collection of specimens, 
valuable as that is. He had be- 
stowed special attention on the 
ferns of St Vincent, and had dis- 
covered 218 species,—a remarkable 
number for so small an island, if 
it be considered that New Zealand, 
the richest country in the world, 
has not more than 300 species. 
He was to have shown me a 
notable valley which he had dis- 
covered in the heart of St Vincent, 
unmarked in any map, and so sur- 
rounded by precipitous mountains 
that he believed himself to have 
been the first human being who 
had trodden its recesses: unfor- 
tunately, circumstances would not 
allow this expedition, which would 
have been of such interest to me, 
to come off. I left his house 
after the second night, with the 
sense that I had seldom met a 
person who, to so much knowledge 
in his own special line, combined 
so much general enthusiasm. From 











Chateaubelair I took passage in 
a market-boat for Kingstown. 
Issuing from the. harbour, I had 
the pleasure of seeing both Pitons 
of St Lucia, clear and lofty, over 
the waves; and the coast along 
the whole route was lovely as a 
dream. Very notable was the 
almost exclusively volcanic char- 
acter of the rocks: only in one 
place did I see anything like 
stratification. 

My friends, from whom I had 
parted on the Souffritre two days 
before, had meanwhile had their 
experiences on the eastern coast. 
The sight that perhaps I most 
envied them was a conflict, at 
which they had been spectators, 
between a thresher and a whale. 
The thresher is a shark of no 
large dimensions, but very active, 
and with a tail as long as the 
whole of the rest of its body ; and 
its delight is to do as it did on 
this occasion—namely, to give the 
whale’s huge body a series of tre- 
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mendous thwacks with this tail. 
Of course, if the whale can bring 
his tail into play, the blow is an- 
nihilating to the thresher; but 
the smaller antagonist generally 
escapes through superior speed, 
after insulting its enemy sufii- 
ciently. 

And now what more have I to 
add? Many a lovely scene do I 
remember that I have not had 
space to describe, —the glowing 
sunsets over the sea; the water- 
falls in deep glens, cool amid the 
noonday heat; the late evenings, 
when the fireflies twinkled in the 
woods, and the brightest of them, 
named La Belle, glowed amid the 
rest like Venus when compared 
with Cassiopeia or with the 
Pleiads ;— but beyond even all 
these things is the sense of abun- 
dant kindness received, and of 
fair humanities suited to the fair 
nature which surrounded them in 
this little visited island. 

J. R. Mozzey. 
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A DREAM OF OUR BIRTH., 


Eacu man, before he takes his mortal birth— 
Ere yet upon him rises life’s sad sun— 
Dwells in the Eden of a perfect earth, 
Where living unpolluted waters run: 
Thoughtless of sin, and ignorant of sorrow, 
He passes peacefully from morn to morrow. 


There, as on earth, the measured seasons roll, 
With days of innocence and nights of rest. 
Haply such labours as delight the soul, 
With fruit that neither moth nor worm molest, 
Are there the sinless spirits’ recreation, 
Blest with contentment in a lowly station. 





Sealed to their vision is the Book where lie 
The countless mysteries of good and ill: 
They live for ever in the Father’s eye, 
And love unquestioning His ways and will. 
No problem agitates their reason’s powers, 
As that of life and death perplexes ours. 


We cannot say their knowledge is so high: 
They are contented with the light of heaven, 
Nor seek to know the infinitudes that lie 
Beyond the sphere which to their sight is given,— 
Better and wiser in this pure condition 
Than we with all our restless mad ambition. 


There are the fairest of this earth’s delights— 
Its pride of forests and its wealth of sea— 

Spread out before their eager happy sights, 
Without the sully of mortality. 

No sign of death is there for ever telling 

That they have fallen from a loftier dwelling. 


Ah, with how sudden and how deep a woe 
There comes that death to them which we call birth !— 
That leaving of their paradise to go 
From tearless Eden to distressful earth ; 
How loth they leave, with glances backward turning 
To where the angel stands with symbol burning. 


Poor exiles from a dear delightful home, 
The stainless fields of innocence and bliss, 
Whose light must vanish from them as they roam 
Through tangled paths of such a world as this !— 
As from the visions of a quiet sleeping 
That ends in nightmare, they awaken weeping. 
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Weeping—and yet they know not why they weep, 
For earth is very fair, and God is kind: 

And as we oft, on rising from our sleep, 
Lose memory of the dreams we leave behind, 

So do these sons of God and heirs of glory 

Lose all remembrance of their earlier story. 


And yet the dreams have not deserted quite ; 
Some gleams of mystic memory linger still, 
That make us vaguely struggle for a light 
To clear the vapours that elude our will. 
Sometimes a sudden flash, as quickly fleeing, 
Points through the shadows to a former being. 


Sometimes a visitant with pinions bright 
Pierces the cloud of misery and sin ; 
Sometimes in solitude of silent night 
The doors are opened, and we enter in ;— 
Sometimes we hear a sound of distant singing, 
Like bells of buried cities strangely ringing. 


Do there not come strange voices from the sea, 
Callings and whispers from the winter wind, 
That strike upon the ear familiarly, 
And waken ghostly echoes through the mind? 
Do not the forests from their green depths call us, 
And in their sylvan solitudes enthral us? 


Like cuckoo-calls across a land of flowers, 

That grow the fainter as the year grows late, 
So through our life, but most in earlier hours, 
We bear some instincts of a former state ; 
But when the Present’s battle-cries awake us, 
These softer whispers of the Past forsake us. 


Born to a land of sin and strife and woe, 
Where good and evil blindedly embrace— 
We win the passports that shall let us go 
From stress of travail to a nobler place ; 
Knowing the certain goal of our endeavour 
Must be to rise and live with God for ever. 


Artuur L. SALMon. 
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WITH THE WOODLANDERS. 


Wooptanp folk-lore is fast dy- 
ing out: very little will be left to us 
after another quarter of a century 
has elapsed. The older folks now 
rarely speak openly about those 
matters which formed common 
topics of conversation forty years 
ago in our woodland districts. 
Indeed their sons and daughters 
profess to laugh at the supersti- 
tions (sic) in which their parents 
still firmly believe. But their 
ridicule is really affected: their 
actions constantly prove them to 
be firm believers in spite of them- 
selves in what they gathered as 
little children from their elders. 
Only those who lived among the 
woodlanders forty years ago know 
what their daily lives were like. 
There are still some lonely enough 
homesteads scattered here and 
there through the forest; but 
roads intersect it now in all direc- 
tions, whereas at the time I allude 
to no roads existed—only a net- 
work of tracks, amongst which I 
frequently went astray until I 
learned to know the country 
well. 

Neighbours, so-called, lived far 
apart. “T’ll jest step over an’ 
fetch Will’s missis to ye, dame— 
you bein’ so uncommon poorly 
like,” was the sort of thing often 
heard amongst them, “ Will’s 
missis” living probably a couple 
of miles away. Six and even 
eight miles away from a doctor 
many of them were ; so no wonder 
the women-folks were well skilled 
in simple remedies, productions 
of their own garden- plots, for 
“mother” always had a bit of 
ground for her herb-garden. It 
was not very often that a doctor 
was required, but chiefly when 
those accidents occurred that 


household medicines cannot alle- 
viate. 

Of the town’s people or their 
ways they knew nothing: in 
fact, all town-dwellers were looked 
on with suspicion, when through 
changes they were obliged to deal 
with them—as, for instance, when 
some of the woodlanders’ horses 
and carts were required when that 
first big house was being built, 
where house had never been before. 
When that great event took place, 
one said “‘he waunt able not jest 
then to do it,” alluding to some 
offered job ; another remarked that 
he’d “’sidder on it”; at last one 
bolder than the rest said he’d 
“chance it.” Now this really 
meant that he had his doubts 
about getting paid for the cart- 
ing; but when he found himself 
promptly paid on the Saturday 
for his week’s work, and paid 
well, with the further guarantee 
that this would be the rule if he 
continued on with the work, his 
ideas about “chance” or chances 
changed completely. Much the 
same state of affairs existed when 
some of the young fellows were 
required for ground-men labourers. 
“Not if they knowed it; they 
waunt a-goin’ to; they never had. 
They reckined they wouldn’t do 
so; what was the use on it?” 

Here again, at last, one or two 
ventured, as pioneers for the 
others; and not only did these 
give satisfaction—for it was work 
they had been accustomed to 
daily, and what they were re- 
quired to do was to them a com- 
paratively easy task—but the first 
week’s pay was to them a com- 
plete revelation. They had heard 
about such money being earned 
by those who, at intervals few 
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and far between, visited the out- 
side world; but they never had 
believed it to be truly stated. 
Civil, hard-working fellows they 
all were, full of manly independ- 
ence. In my own daily work I 
came in constant contact with 
them, but they kept aloof from 
the other workmen as a rule. In 
the morning they were on the 
works to a minute; in the even- 
ing, when the day’s work was 
done, they were lost sight of in 
the woods. 

Years passed before I could say 
that I knew much about these 
woodland dwellers, but I got to 
understand them at last. Per- 
sonally I have found them fiercely 
conservative, and I never found 
fault with them on that score. 
Their knowledge, though not gained 
through books, made them keen 
observers of human nature. In 
their own peculiar way they would 
patiently thresh matters out. It 
might be months before any signs 
would be given for or against a 
new movement ; but given, either 
way, it was final. 

One strangely reserved char- 
acter, a master of all woodcraft 
in the opinion of his comrades, 
whose goodwill I had tried to gain 
in order that we might have a 
sociable chat together—but, as I 
thought, to no purpose—said one 
day as I was leaving the works, 
“You strolls about middlin’ o’ 
nights like, don’t ye? If you 
likes to come along o’ me some 
night to my shanty, ‘tis a tidy 
distance off like, you’re welcome.” 
I found him to be a keen intelli- 
gent man, and from him I learned 
much of the woodlanders and their 
ways of thinking, of woodcraft, 
and of all things living under 
green leaves. It could only be 
expected that those who from one 
generation to another have lived 
in the very centre of natural life 
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should be as observant of all 
Nature’s various aspects as the 
wild creatures around them; and 
they have also their own theories 
about natural phenomena— theo- 
ries which very frequently proved 
to be important facts. Their lives 
being spent in the open air, sum- 
mer and winter, they have to 
observe all weather-signs. The 
old people used to be so proficient 
in this that many of the farmers, 
such as they were at the time I 
allude to, would take their opinions 
unhesitatingly when the crops were 
about. 

In all the years I have known 
them—many now—I never knew 
one who did not, the first thing in 
the morning and the last thing at 
night, give his opinion about the 
weather. Being so much alone— 
for their employment, as a rule, 
was, from the very nature of it, 
to a certain extent solitary—they 
pondered over matters, and worked 
them out in their own way. In 
calm or in storm, in sunshine or 
darkness, they found matters to 
ponder over deeply. No matter 
how hard their work was, they 
were always in close touch with 
the object under consideration. 
Their religious feelings were nat- 
urally strong ones; for they be- 
lieved literally in all they read in 
their Bibles, and acted on that 
belief, each one according to his 
or her light. Theirs was—and it 
is now in some parts that I still 
visit—a stern puritanical faith, 
one that was upheld against all 
new-comers unflinchingly. Obedi- 
ence to parents, one of the chief 
features in it, was carried to such 
a pitch as to become almost 
tyranny. 

I was able to associate closely 
with these people, for my work 
lay in their midst, and I belonged 
to them by force of sympathy. It 
was a pleasure to me to be able to 
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tell them where many of their 
beautiful woodland legends orig- 
inated: some of them had, in- 
deed, direct bearing on the book 
they read and studied so deeply— 
the Bible, in fact. And with the 
aid of my pencil I could make 
matters clearer at times than they 
would otherwise have been. As I 
supplemented any little informa- 
tion I gave by reading to them 
from works treating on the sub- 
jects under discussion, and offered 
them the books to read for them- 
selves, I was eased of too great 
responsibility in the matter; and 
if there is one thing the wood- 
dwellers prize more than another 
it is “book larnin’,” as they call 
it. “To git hold on a book, an’ 
read away at it, hard words an’ 
all, an’ no spellin’, an’ to be able 
to write like print,” was at that 
time something to be talked about 
in their isolated dwellings. 

One poor old soul observed: “I 
was afeard as he'd never git at 
what father an’ me wanted to tell 
Tom in furrin parts ; but, bless ye, 
he was that patient-like, never 
sayin’ a word afore we'd done ; an’ 
then he writ it and read it to us. 
He’d said in it all as we wanted 
to say, an’ more as we could ’a said 
like. An’ then he ’rected it to 
Tom so plain — why, bless ye, I 
culd see where ’twas goin’ myself, 
an’ I’m but a poor schollard.” 

Trifles are very large factors in 
making people happy. No matter 
what they might tell me, I never 
smiled at them ; indeed it is not in 
my nature to smile much, I fear. 
And they, like myself, were ter- 
ribly in earnest about the matters 
of daily life. For do not fresh 
problems present themselves al- 
most hourly—the why and the 
wherefore of those things that are 
continually taking place around 
us? When the mists covered the 
hills and formed themselves into 
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strange masses, as the currents of 
air played on them, it was small 
wonder if they likened one of the 
weird shapes to some figure vividly 
described in a passage they had 
recently pondered over. So closely 
were some of them in touch with 
nature, that they might have been 
called spiritualists of the wood- 
lands. The wild creatures to them 
were all definite powers for good 
or evil in their direct relationship 
to man; and in nearly all cases 
that I was brought into contact 
with, they were in my opinion 
correct in their theories. They 
did not try to convince one; they 
simply said they “ knowed it, an’ 
that was enuf fur them.” 

Men, women, and children could 
give the calls of any creature, 
furred or feathered, which they 
were in the habit of seeing daily, 
no matter what the cry might be, 
—rage, or fear, or that of gentle 
warning, or the soft calls of mat- 
ing-time. ‘“ Mother”—this was 
the universal title for all married 
women who had children—very 
rarely exercised the gift of wood- 
land tongues. They would tell 
you they had “done it often 
enough when they was gals, but 
sich foolishness was done with 
now.” I have heard young wo- 
men whistle beautifully, mimick- 
ing the songs of the birds, the 
blackbird and thrush particularly. 
They fashioned simple instru- 
ments by the fireside, which were 
easily carried in the pocket, the 
whole lot of them, with which 
they mimicked the calls of the 
various species. If they wished 
to see whether a stoat, weasel, 
crow, or jay was about, they would 
place their lips on the back of one 
hand and squeal horribly, the cries 
becoming weaker each time, ex- 
actly like those of a rabbit caught 
in a trap, or fixed by a stoat or 
weasel. Crows, magpies, and jays 
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know very well what that cry 
means: it is as a dinner-bell to 
them, for after the stoat or weasel 
leaves a rabbit a feathered company 
come to eat him. As the evening 
got more dusky, the boys would 
come out in their gardens, which 
were surrounded by the fir-woods, 
to call the owls to them. They 
would hiss and snore like the 
white owl —the barn-owl; hoot, 
click, and bark like the wood-owl 
—the brown or tawny owl; and 
squeak like mice, for the pleasure 
of seeing.the owl swoop towards 
the place where the sound or 
sounds proceeded from. 

“You bide still, an’ see ef I 
don’t fetch him in this ere fir close 
to our gate,” said one to me. I 
did “bide still,” being very much 
interested in the whole perform- 
ance. First he locked his hands 
together with the thumbs upright, 
and into the hollow of the hands 
he blew between the thumbs. This 
was the hooting-machine ; and it 
was simply perfect. Hoo, hoo, 
hoo, hoo’e hoo! rang out— the 
fourth note being longer than the 
others. Then followed the click 
of the bill, as the fine bird snaps 
it in pleasant anticipation of 
mouse, finishing up with the bark 
when the bird springs from his 
resting-place. All this was done 
to perfection by the boy ; but the 
master-touches were yet to come. 
With a small piece of twig he 
rattled tick, tick, tick, tick, tick, like 
the short patter of a mouse on 
dry leaves; for all mice travel 
intermittingly,—there is a short 
rush, and then a halt for a few 
seconds. No owl was visible yet, 
but the bird had got close to, 
when he heard the rustle. As the 
lad squeaked as a mouse will 
when he runs at night, he looked 
up and pointed: there was the 
owl ready for his mouse. When 
the bird caught sight of us, he 
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departed in the same noiseless 
fashion in which he had arrived. 

I have not heard white owls 
hoot,—they do hoot at times, or 
bark; but the eagle-owl, wood- 
owl, long-eared owl, and the short- 
eared owl, together with the little 
owl, also the coquimbo or prairie- 
owl, all bark and mew at times. 
The little owl as a good barker 
surpasses all the others; he has 
barked at me many atime. When 
the long-eared owls have young 
ones, you can hear these mewing 
in the woods at dusk, just like a 
lot of kittens. 

The beautiful white ow] will, at 
times, come and perch on a bough 
right over some path in the woods, 
and will sit there quite regardless 
—to all appearance—of those who 
may pass beneath him. The satin- 
like white of the bird’s breast fixes 
the eye at once, and this, with the 
full dark eyes set in his heart- 
shaped face, gives him a most 
weird look in the gloaming. No 
one attacks him then: they look 
on him with fear, for he is no 
longer a bird but a feathered form 
of evil, come to warn them of 
coming misfortune; whilst a white 
mouse caught or seen in a dwel- 
ling-house always denotes death. 

Simple facts of everyday life 
only do I treat of here. I do not 
profess to give a sketch of any 
imaginary woodland Arcadia. No 
such poetical place has ever ex- 
isted, nor ever will, whilst common 
humanity with all its hopes and 
fears, and its tumultuous passions, 
has play. But one thing I am 
sure of: all the fads brought out 
by a certain class for the so-called 
improvement of woodland people 
have miserably failed, and ever 
will fail. “’Tis our wotes, not us, 
as they wants,” they say, and this 
sums up the whole matter. I 
have nothing to do with politics, 
being only a roadside naturalist. 
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I simply look on at the working 
of the very complicated political 
machinery. Loyal people the 
woodlanders have always been, 
and they are that now; but they 
have been, as they call it, ‘“ soaped 
over a bit, and they ain’t a-goin’ 
tu hev no more on it.” Folks are 
very conservative, indeed, at heart 
in the woodland districts. 

It is the same with the people 
we are describing as it is with 
townsfolk, in that some families 
have lived honest hard - working 
lives from generation to genera- 
tion, their sons and daughters 
turning out well, a pleasure and a 
comfort to the old folks; others 
have gone a different way. There 
is a distinct line drawn under 
green leaves for those who do not 
act exactly as they ought to; but 
there are nature’s ladies and gentle- 
men there, and nothing is said or 
done to wound the feelings of the 
erring ones—although they are 
very quietly forced to see that 
some of their doings are not liked. 

Black doings— consulting the 
Wise Woman, for instance—are 
detested by the puritanical dwell- 
ers of the wilds. “ Bad comes on 
it: never a soul yet tampered with 
evil without sufferin’ for’t. There’s 
the word o’ Scripture agin it—dead 
agin it. The devil will have his 
own soon enough, without folks 
helpin’ him to git ’em. He don’t 
want no helpin’, Old Cocky Hoop 
don’t.” chien 

I have seen scores of faces of 
both men and women that would 
have served as perfect models for 
paintings of historical subjects de- 
picting the times of Covenanters 
and Puritans. Hard-headed, earn- 
est people these, who spoke about 
the ways of the Lord and the 
thundering of His chariots often in 
their daily course of life. That 
earnest way of living, that kept 
them pure both in body and soul, 


I have heard called “ being under 
the iron sway of superstitious 
fanaticism.” If those who speak 
thus had only a portion of their 
childlike faith in the hereafter, 
it would, I think, be better for 
them. Even heedless boys are 
cynics now, their parents being 
only old-fashioned blocks to 
stumble over. If this is the 
effect of the New Light that has 
been so freely flashed upon us 
lately, God help the forthcoming 
generation! From childhood I 
have only known one rallying-cry, 
“ Fear God; honour the Queen!” 
If those who are so extremely 
anxious for the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures did benefit them, 
there might be something to be 
said in their favour ; but their only 
object seems to be that of benefit- 
ing themselves. New-comers and 
their fads, many of them mischiev- 
ous and very inconvenient ones, 
are not in touch with the people, 
and they never will be. 

Some of the folk-lore and the 
innocent devices employed by the 
lasses at certain times are harmless 
enough in all ways. Not one of 
the girls would plead guilty to the 
slightest suspicion of romance in 
their composition — indeed the 
word is only used by them to de- 
note all that is wild and extra- 
vagant ; and yet unconsciously to 
themselves they are full of it. 
Their surroundings foster it. Some 
of the songs we have listened to— 
for the lasses can sing, or could— 
all told of love and happy mar- 
riage, or of disappointed affections 
and early graves. Very often, 
still, I find myself breaking out 
into a stave of a good honest 
greenwood song. 

But there is a darker side to 
what I am writing about, for for- 
est blood runs hotly, as it has ever 
done. One spot that I know well 
—a deep sullen mill-pool surround- 
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ed by trees, with a foot-bridge over 
it— has a very evil reputation: 
they say it is haunted. 

Two men once wanted to marry 
the same woman—a difficult mat- 
ter, looked at properly—and being 
rivals, they were, as is usually the 
case, bitter foes. On a disastrous 
night they met on the bridge over 
the mill-pool, and one of them was 
never seen again. Months after- 
wards the remains of a body were 
found entangled in the submerged 
tree-roots. In out-of-the-way 
places such things were not looked 
into so sharply as they are now. 
The man that was left alone on 
that foot-bridge was ever after- 
wards a miserable coward in the 
dark. I knew that from personal 
observation. So well indeed was 
this known, that the little school- 
children used to mock at him. 
He had a miserable end. As in 
all other places on the face of the 
earth, good and evil can be found 
side by side in the woodlands. 

I have observed that all, towns- 
folk as well as rustics, hold up 
their hands for Sunday - schools. 
No matter whether they belong to 
the Church of England or to the 
Nonconformists, all working folks 
are agreed there. There is a spon- 
taneous acknowledgment on the 
people’s part that these work for 
good. One father of a young 
family observed to me quite re- 
cently, “It ain’t what I believes— 
I knows best about that—but I 
don’t want my young ones to think 
as I do about things, leastways 
not yet a while. Them ’ere Sun- 
day-schools is good things; they 
don’t larn nothin’ but what’s good 
there.” 

One worthy old soul, a mother 
in Israel, was wont to expound to 
me, as we sat in the chimney- 
corner, about visions and the 
Witch of Endor. These had 
been ; “there was nothin’ on the 
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face o’ the airth to perwent sich 
things agin happenin’.” I never 
said a word, only nodded to her 
from time to time. After a fresh 
pinch of snuff she would break out 
again about the elect coming in a 
whirlwind with their chariots of 
fire. Presently she would put on 
her spectacles, and then we had it, 
chapter and verse. 

Every now and again I nodded 
to her, just to let her see I was 
following her very closely. She 
must have been a shining light in 
the little Bethel she attended, for 
I never heard so much in so short 
a space of time in my life before, 
as she gave me one night. As 
the husband and son had gone out, 
she might have thought it a pro- 
per time to improve the state of 
one whom she evidently considered 
to be a lost sheep. I had more 
than enough of whirlwinds and 
chariots, as well as of visions, 
whilst I lived with them. 

The robin, the woodman’s com- 
panion, naturally comes in for his 
full share of folk-lore: he crieswhen 
things look “ peaked,”—-when, for 
instance, in certain changes of the 
atmosphere before hard weather 
sets in, the buds on the leafless 
trees stand out like sharp points 
—the beech-tree tips particularly. 
Directly the leaves are off the 
trees, you see preparations making 
for the coming spring-time. 

“You can’t hide from a robin ; 
they’re bound to find ye out,” they 
say. This is very true: the bird 
will surely come to you in the 
most out - of - the - way places. 
“Don’t ye see they got to do it; 
they comes to see if any little 
children wants happin’ up with 
leaves again. No matter who ’tis, 
they feeds a robin when he comes ; 
an’ he knows what’s comin’ when 
he cries to ye.” All birds being 
sure indicators by their cries and 
movements as to what the weather 
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is likely to be, they are more 
noticed than other creatures; and 
the robin particularly, from his pe- 
culiarity of coming direct to man. 
Sheep tell the shepherd by their 
movements all he requires to 
know, and he prepares accordingly. 
“The hills are drawing nigh,” 
they say; “we shall have wet 
before long:” and the rain does 
come, more or less of it. 

The wryneck, or cuckoo’s mate, 
or the rinding bird, as he is called 
by the bark-strippers or “bark 
flayers,” makes his pee-pee-peet 
heard in spring when the oak 
sap rises, and the rind, or bark, is 
taken off after felling. The golden- 
crested wren is called the bee- 
bird, because it is the smallest 
bird they are acquainted with. 
This is a very good country name 
for the little creature. 

If a bird pecks at a window, or 
takes shelter in any house, dire 
will be the consternation of the 
inmates: words of comfort are 
useless ; if you are wise, hold your 
tongue, and wait for daylight, or 
you will have it proved to you 
conclusively that you are no better 
than “a misbelieving heathen.” 

There are two kinds of the so- 
called ‘“ witch knots” : one of these 
consists of only a bunch of leaves 
matted together, because the little 
twigs have got interlaced some- 
how ; but the genuine and much 
prized witch-knot is a woody wart- 
like protuberance, of the shape of 
a small puff-ball. It is found at 
times on other trees ; but the beech 
produces these circular nobs more, 
I think, than other trees. These 
are knocked off, and, as treasures, 
pocketed and religiously kept as 
a cure, and also a preventive, of 
rheumatism. I have seen some 
of the old ladies turn their very 
large pockets out when _ they 
could not feel just what they 
wanted, and one or two witch- 
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knots would be sure to come out, 
beautifully polished by constant 
friction against the ‘jumbles” 
those bag-like pockets contained. 
A knuckle-bone, white and glis- 
tening, would also be sure to 
turn up, or rather out. This 
article was considered to keep 
cramps away from the one who 
carried it. 

But dearly prized above all was 
some article kept for luck. Any 
prized article might be mourned 
over if they lost it, but the idea 
of losing the “luck” was too much 
even to dream about. 

A good old creature gave me as 
a parting gift a luck-stone. It 
was one of the quaintest, most 
elfish - looking, grinning heads I 
have ever seen; and it had been 
carved by some rustic genius, or 
rather fashioned from a large 
peach-stone, having two small 
white beads inserted for eyes. 
The holes in the beads served as 
eye-pupils. The thing’s head was 
fixed to a wooden button, a little 


dog’s-toothed patterned collar of 
red and black was fixed round it, 
and the name of the whole was 


“Jobber.” I carried “Jobber” 
long about with me to laugh at, 
and make others laugh, when I 
was far away from the giver; but 
at last I gave the fetish away to 
a woodland friend who had often 
looked at it with longing eyes: he 
told me over and over again that 
there “ was summut in it.” There 
was certainly enough quaint mis- 
chievous ugliness in that little 
figure-head to frighten some. 
Luck or no luck, I parted with 
“Jobber,” and the only things I 
missed were his own impish feat- 
ures. 

It: is considered a sad misfor- 
tune to let the old-fashioned eight- 
day clocks run down, or to let 
the wood embers die out in the 
hearths, either in summer or in 
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winter. I have seen the master 
of the house draw the clock up 
before going to bed, and tap the 
face of it, as if he were bidding 
good night to one of his own 
children. 

That cruel piece of folk -lore 
which leads to boring a hole in an 
ash-tree, and placing a poor little 
shrew-mouse in it alive, and then 
plugging the hole up, so as to con- 
vert the tree into what they call 
a shrew-ash, supposed to be useful 
for curing certain diseases in 
cattle, is no longer practised in the 
southern woodlands, although until 
very recently the custom obtained 
in the New Forest. Cast horse- 
shoes and sprigs of the mountain- 
ash can still be seen fixed to 
stable-doors almost everywhere. 

The carters, the older men, on 
some of the old manor farms, have 
told me strange tales of spells 
being thrown over their horses. 
Fortunately, I can keep my feat- 
ures at times fairly under control, 
and I have never offended, so far 
as I know, one single member of 
this tlass of people. I do not 
wish to do so it I can help it, for 
I respect them. Some have, how- 
ever, paid dearly for their ridicule, 
which is bad coin to try to pass 
in the woodlands. “ Up-end yer- 
self!” (Stand up!) the insulted 
one will cry, and the thing is 
done ; and, as a rule, a good job 
is made of it. Men and women 
who have left the country when 
they were in their teens, hold 
firmly to these folk-lore traditions 
in spite of some would-be scien- 
tists, who say there is a cause for 
everything, if we could but find 
it. We do not find the causes for 
certain things—we never’ shall ; 
and so humanity will hope and 
doubt and fear to the last. 

Some of the traditions that have 
been handed down to us are so pure 
and good, that they must have 
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originated at some time or other 
from a good source alone. Yet a 
certain class are most earnestly 
trying to sweep away with a 
moneyed broom the folk-lore and 
traditions of ages, and to remodel 
a class of people that have been, 
and are now, of very rugged but 
kindly natures. 

As in the Obi’s practices in the 
West Indies, personal malice is 
brought to bear on victims by 
those who work on the credulity 
of their dupes. 

“T say, mister, do ye believe in 
witchcraft? I bin goin’ to ask ye 
lots o’ times, fust chance I had ; 
now I got it,” said a rustic to me 
one day. 

“No, I do not; and I hope you 
have not got that nonsense in your 
head.” 

“Ah, well, you don’t know 
about everything.” 

This I at once acknowledged, 
at the same time telling him I 
did not feel particularly anxious 
to know much about the matter in 
question. 

“‘T don’t want to ’fend [offend] 
ye,” he persisted ; “I want to tell 
ye "bout them ‘ere pigs o’ mine 
what was witched. Now, look 
here,—I killed my pig and bought 
another ; but, ye see, that ’ere fresh 
pig died the week arter I bought 
un. I goes an’ gits another pig, 
puts un in the werry same sty, 
and he dies too.” 

“Did you lime-white your sty 
out after you had lost your first 
pig?” 

“No; what for? what’s lime- 
white tu do with pigs? never did 
lime-white ’em,—don’t mean to; 
them ’ere two pigs was witched. 
I went to the wise woman—you 
dunno who she is, an’ I ain't 
a-goin’ tu tell ye; but she pinted 
out a hook-nosed old varmint o’ a 
woman as lived in a shanty all 
by herself up in the moor. Her 
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place was close to a spring, where 
she culd come an’ dip her pitcher. 
If she’d bin ’bliged tu cross run- 
nin’ water, she couldn’t ha’ lived 
there: runnin’ water takes all the 
powers 0’ mischief out o’ them sort 
o’ cattle. Well, the wise woman 
told me that if I culd draw a drap 
0’ blood from that old varmint, all 
the witchcraft would leave that 
‘ere pig-sty. I got on to that ’ere 
job quick ; but waunt she desprit 
artful? Two marnin’s she didn’t 
cum out. You knows them ’ere 
big shawl-pins, with black tops to 
em, don’t ye? well, I nips one o’ 
they from my missus, unbeknown 
to her like, and carts it about 
with me, all ready fur the job, 
The third marnin’ I laid up fur 
her in the fuzzes, an’ arter a bit I 
sees her cum hobblin’ out fur tu 
git water ; then I slips up behind 
her an’ jobs that ere shawl-pin in- 
to her three or four times, fur 
witchin’ my pigs. Massey oh! 
didn’t she squawkul an’ squall, 
like some old hen. She dropped 
her pitcher, an’ got back indoors 
quicker ’an she cum out; an’ I[ 
kicked her pitcher tu bits, I did.” 

This was too much for me: I 
told him in rough and unmeasured 
words what I thought of him, 
winding up by saying that if I had 
been about when the atrocious 
deed was done, I should have done 
my best to get him three months’ 
hard labour. The truth of the 
matter I found out was this: the 
poor old creature who had been 
so brutally treated had warned 
some woodland lass against going 
to the wise woman. Love-charms 
and philtres were in request cen- 
turies ago, but so they are now in 
some places I could mention. I 
knew the ways of that wise woman, 
and also knew her personally, and 
I could have placed hands on her 
at any time. Those love-potions 
are not harmless ones if fairly 
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administered in a man’s drink, 
There are those who know the real 
nature of one very beautiful but 
horribly dangerous vegetable pro- . 
duction that in its season is so 
very common in forest districts— 
the scarlet fungus that grows at 
the foot of some trees. One of 
the properties—only one out of 
many—is this: it will make a 
chattering, silly fool of a wise 
man. This is a very unpleasant 
subject, and one about which I do 
not care to say too much. Those 
who have written about the inno- 
cent unsophisticated dwellers of 
the woodlands have written utter 
nonsense. I have known some of 
these so-called innocent dwellers 
of the woods go just as far as they 
possibly could with safety, in order 
to gain their own ends. One of 
the companions of my younger 
days, a fine good-looking fellow, 
only escaped by the skin of his 
teeth from having a potion of this 
kind given him by a lass who 
did not attempt to conceal her 
open admiration. The girl’s own 
sister, however, prevented its be- 
ing administered to him. But 
from the first I have held those 
who live under green leaves in 
high esteem: their sterling honesty, 
their handiness in all they set their 
hands to, their determination not 
to be beaten over difficult jobs— 
these qualities, added to their 
stubborn independence, make them 
prime favourites of mine, and to 
this class I owe the greater part 
of my knowledge of the southern 
counties. 

You are not able to go just 
where you like in the woodlands, 
even if it is wild land. Those 
who come into the country for a 
few weeks or months, as the case 
may be, to write on rural matters, 
go away little wiser than they 
came. If there is one thing these 
people dislike more than another, 
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it is being questioned ; and if the 
course is persisted in, strangers 
get told a good deal, but little 
that is useful. To one rash indi- 
vidual who tried to interview me 
I gave valuable information, which 
if published would outdo Baron 
Munchausen. Brain-suckers are 
in force just now, and our villages 
and rural population get too much 
written about. 

Owlets, as the large moths are 
called, find scant favour with the 
woodlanders: they rob the bee- 
hives, they say. I have known 
some of the sphinxes enter the 
old-fashioned skeps. The death’s- 
head moth is a real terror to any 
household that it may visit; so 
are bats. Things of darkness they 
call these. One touching ceremony 
is still observed by the old people 
who keep bees—that of going to 
the hives and telling the inmates 
when a death takes place in the 
family. One of my rustic friends 
once told me he would get me 
some moon-seed. The wonderful 
properties of this small moon-wort 
tern, which are still firmly believed 
in, would cause my readers to smile 
if I related them. Some curious 
old copies of works on herbs are 
still to be found in the homes of 
the woodland families, in which all 
the planetary influences are min- 
utely given. These are most 
precious property, jealously guard- 
ed from profane eyes. The best 
and most costly work on botany 
of the present day would be re- 
garded as dirt compared with their 
old musty treasures, for they deal 
with some of those mysteries of 
Nature, those problems they have 
been trying to work out in their 
own fashion all their lives. 

The black art, the fancied pos- 
session of forbidden knowledge, 
although repudiated by the greater 
portion, has some strange fascina- 
tion for them, I was the invol- 


untary listener to a conversation 
that ran as follows :— 

“What's that ye say? Old 
Bitters dyin’ ?” 

“ Ah, he is dyin’ hard: he can’t 
go his journey yet; an’, mark my 
words, he wunt be lowed to start 
on it afore he gives up them ’ere 
black books o’ his. I knows who 
they wus reckined tu pass tu, when 
old Bitters passed away. But if 
he can’t go afore them ’ere desprit 
wicked things is burnt, t’other 
wunt hev ’em.” Then lowering 
his voice, he added, “I’ve heerd 
that queer figgers in red and black 
are in them ’ere books, an’ signs 
o’ planets. If you ’members, he 
warn’t never sociable like; an’ he 
muttered tu himself at times. But 
it ain’t fur me to judge him nohow. 
If he goes afore mornin’, we shall 
know them ’ere things is burnt. 
I wouldn’t handle one on ’em my- 
self for a fortin.” 

The poor fellow did pass away 
in the night, and the next morning 
it was whispered all over the ham- 
let that “Old Bitters’ black books 
was burnt to tinder.” 

All this may read strangely in 
this nineteenth century of ours, 
but it is the plain truth, and very 
much more of the sort could be 
told. Wise women, so-called, did 
not rely on country people for 
their ill gains. From towns where 
the church-bells were ringing con- 
tinually for service, men and 
women still leave the sound of 
their calling to glean information 
from a foul old hag, and this 
within an hour of London town. 
Infinite mischief beyond all repair 
has she caused her dupes to pay 
for, and they have to hold their 
tongues over it. 

When I first settled among 
the woodiand folk, I fancied they 
must get up to go to work in 
the middle of the night, so very 
early did they rise ; but they went 
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to bed early too. Until I got 
used to it, I was véry often 
startled out of my sleep by the 
cries of wild creatures. Who 
could suppose that the hooting 
and barking of an owl was the 
signal to let others know some 
were passing by, in the darkness, 
to their work? But so it was. 
One of the youngsters where I 
lived for a time used to respond 
to this with the scream of the 
vixen when she answers reynard’s 
bark. From the hill-tops could 
be heard the blowing of cow-horns 
—some of them were masters in 
the art of horn-blowing: between 
three and four in the morning in 
summer, and five o’clock in the 
morning in winter, these people 
were about, and none went out 
without having had some hot tea 
and something to eat. Timber- 
felling in the spring, and copse- 
cutting ; hoop-shaving in winter, 
and charcoal-burning. Just fora 
change some would do a bit of 
harvesting, but nearly all their 
time was spent in and about the 
woods and the moors: they always 
had some job in hand there, or 
one to look forward to. Eight 
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miles a-day, each way, was not 
considered too much to walk, out 
and home. I have done eighteen 
myself very comfortably; but 
when the distance was over this, 
they camped out, in forest style, 
and very comfortable camping- 
quarters they made for themselves, 
Firs were felled, and a hut built 
and thatched, with a wattle door, 
packed with heather, very quickly. 

By their camp-fires I have often 
listened as they related circum- 
stances that had occurred in the 
past ; but the greatest treat to me 
was to hear them talk in their 
quiet unassuming fashion of all 
the mysteries of southern wood- 
craft. At that time I had just 
returned from a visit to my native 
marshes and the bleak foreshores, 
so I was able to tell them about 
the wild creatures, and other mat- 
ters, that dwellers inland rarely 
see. I have been hunting about 
in these districts for years, and 
yet have not seen one quarter of 
what I still hope to see. Some 
fresh thing comes to the front, 
in one way or another, almost 
daily. 

A Son or THE MARSHEs. 
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THE most acute interest in gossip 
begins to pall in time. Stephen 
Brancepeth’s return had ceased to 
be more than one of the common- 
places of Earlsport small - talk ; 
and though nobody pretended to 
deny that there was a mystery 
connected with him, or could as- 
sert that he had fathomed it when 
subjected to cross - examination, 
the fact remained that Brance- 
peth was possessed of money, a 
good house, and his old position 
in society, if he cared to take it 
up. Here were positive facts, and 
Earlsport liked to have positive 
facts when any one’s status was in 
question. 

At the Earlsport bank, whither 
business not unfrequently took him, 
the clerks had become habituated 
to his visits, and no longer received 
him as if he carried explosive 
elements about his person, but 
recognised his preferential claim to 
courtesy and prompt attention. His 
old friend Mr Jellicoe would ven- 
ture to engage him in little conver- 
sations, would mention small items 
connected with the business of the 
bank which he was not in the habit 
of discussing with lay customers, 
and would show his interest in all 
Stephen’s doings in many little 
ways. He kept the young man’s 
account carefully under his own eye, 
and often in his leisure moments 
looked at the details, as if some light 
might be thrown by them upon the 
source from which they were de- 
rived. The worthy old man had 
more than once endeavoured to in- 
terest his principal by mentioning, 
among other news of the counting- 
room, Mr Stephen’s calls; but the 
banker had shown no curiosity or 
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disposition to inquire about his son’s 
movements. 

When Stephen Brancepeth strolled 
into the Earlsport Bank a day or two 
after he had received his father’s 
note, he found that he was evidently 
expected. Mr Jellicoe, leaving Mr 
Hurst, Lord Elsedale’s coal-agent, 
although he was one of the best 
customers of the bank, fluttered up 
to him with a ‘‘ Mr Brancepeth will 
be glad to see you, sir,” and himself 
ushered Stephen along the dark 
passage which he knew so well, 
and with the announcement, “ Mr 
Stephen, sir,” roused the banker 
from his labours. Mr Brancepeth 
looked up with rather a severe ex- 
pression at his son and the old 
cashier standing in his door, ‘“ Mr 
who?” he inquired rather sharply ; 
and then in more courteous tones, 
“Ah yes, I am obliged by this 
attention. Will you be seated, and 
excuse me for one moment? We 
shall not need to detain you, Mr 
Jellicoe,” and he once more resumed 
his addition of a long column of 
figures. 

When Jellicoe had retired with 
an appealing look to Stephen, the 
latter, having seated himself in as 
nonchalant a manner as he could 
assume, was able to note the changes 
that had passed over his father’s 
face since he last saw it. Yes, Mr 
Brancepeth had decidedly aged. 
His cheeks were more sunken, there 
were more furrows in his brow than 
Stephen was familiar with, and 
his white hair was retreating still 
farther and farther from the bald 
spot on his crown. His eyes, too, 
had retreated, but their keen fire 
was yet undimmed when he glanced 
from under his grey eyelashes, and 
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the lines of the mouth were hard and 
firm as of yore. It was not a face 
that suggested yielding or compro- 
mise, and Stephen rapidly recalled 
many unpleasant recollections ; and 
with the memory of the last and 
most stormy encounter crowding 
back into his thoughts, all the na- 
tive obstinacy of the Brancepeth 
blood took possession of him. He 
shifted in his chair, took out his 
watch, and then looked towards his 
father as an intimation that he was 
waiting upon him for his pleasure. 

Mr Brancepeth wrote down a 
total, made a note on his blotting- 
pad, and looked up at his son. 
“You have come back, Stephen, I 
understand,” he said, in his usual 
deliberate matter-of-fact tones. 
“Will you not shake hands?” 

“Certainly, sir,” said the son, 
who was quite taken aback by this 
request. He had rehearsed the 
interview with his father over and 
over again, and had perfected himself 
in the parts which he might have 
to play ; but here he was at the out- 
set cast for a réle which he had 
not studied. 

He went up to the table and 
took the hand which the old man 
extended to him. Their eyes met, 
but there was no gleam of feeling, 
no light of affection, interchanged 
between them. Stephen felt the 
sense of past wrongs burning more 
and more within, and with difficulty 
restrained the bitterness he felt. 
His father was cold and collected, 
and carefully feeling his way. “Sit 
down,” said the banker, motioning 
Stephen with a wave of his hand 
to a chair nearer his own desk. He 
himself sat down again in his usual 
seat and mechanically took a pencil 
in his hand. 

“So you are living at the Dunes 
House?” said Mr Brancepeth at last. 

* Yes ; I have bought it, as per- 
haps you are aware. The purchase 
was made through your bank.” 
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“Your fortunes seem to have 
prospered since the date of your 
last letter to me.” 

“Tf they have, you must be well 
aware that they owed nothing 
to your assistance,” said Stephen, 
unable to suppress the bitter re- 
tort. 

“Quite correct,” replied his father 
calmly ; ‘“‘I have no wish to claim 
any credit for your success. But I 
do not suppose that you have made 
yourself independent by your own 
exertions?” 

* You are quite right. With my 
previous training I found myself 
quite unqualified to do anything 
by my own exertions, and had 
therefore to accept the starvation 
to which you abandoned me.” 

“Exactly as I thought,” com- 
mented Mr Brancepeth, quite un- 
moved. ‘You will do me the 
justice to recollect that I warned 
you whither the course you chose 
to embark upon would lead you ;” 
and the banker mechanically made 
a mark on his blotting-pad, as if he 
were scoring to himself in the con- 
troversy. 

**IT only remember that when I 
was sick and reduced to my last 
shilling, my distress compelled me 
to ask your help ; and I have never 
since ceased to reproach myself for 
this weakness,” 

“ Naturally, for I took no notice 
of your letter: it was no part of 
my plan to do so,” observed Mr 
Brancepeth, in his most measured 
and matter-of-fact way. 

“Fortunately for myself,” said 
Stephen, in high indignation, “I 
was able to make my way outside 
the sphere of your plans. And 
now, if you will be good enough 
to let me know why you have sent 
for me, I shall be obliged. You 
broke all the natural ties that were 
between us; and now, thank God! 
I am independent of you, and I do 
not choose to have my mind em- 
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bittered by having all these painful 
memories revived.” 

“ Nor did I send for you with 
any such object,” said the banker. 
“JT simply desired this interview 
upon a mere matter of business, — 
to suit my own views, and perhaps 
to serve your interests, should my 
proposals recommend themselves to 
you. If you will permit me to put 
a few inquiries to you, I can assure 
you that they are prompted by no 
feelings of curiosity or enmity, or 
even of—of natural affection, as the 
expression goes, but are made on 
purely business grounds.” 

Stephen bit his lip, and reflected 
for a little. ‘“ Well, sir, your 
questions,” he at length said ; “ but 
I must warn you that I shall ex- 
ercise my discretion in answering 
them or not, as may seem good 
to me.” 

“You will be guided by your 
own judgment,” said the banker, 
with a formal inclination of the 
head ; “and now, will you tell me 
whether or not you are possessed 
of independent means ?” 

“T am in command of means 
which are sufficient to justify any 
gentleman in regarding himself as 
independent.” 

* Will you tell me how you be- 
came possessed of this money ?” 

“T shall certainly decline to do 
so.” 

“ Quite so,” returned the banker 
meditatively. ‘“ And now I must 
apologise for my next query. May 
I venture to inquire if you still 
entertain an intention of marrying 
Miss—Miss Sparshott, I think, was 
her name?” 

Stephen flushed angrily, and half 
rose from his seat. “I think, sir, 
you might have spared me the 
necessity of paying this tribute to 
the success of your harshness. But, 
for the young lady’s sake only, I 
feel bound to declare that I can 
never marry Miss Sparshott.” 
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“‘T merely asked as a matter of 
business,” said Mr Brancepeth, 
simply. “I assure you I am as 
desirous to avoid any subject likely 
to raise further bad feelings be- 
tween us as you can be. And 
now to my next question. Are 
you married already ?” and the old 
man bent his keen eyes full upon 
his son’s face, 

Stephen involuntarily started, 
but controlled himself, and met 
his father’s intent gaze with a look 
equally penetrating. 

‘That question, too, I must de- 
cline to answer,” he said. 

“Just so,” responded the old 
man, as his eyes fell upon the 
table, and he abstractedly made 
another mark upon his blotting- 
pad. Again he looked up. “ One 
question more, and I have done. 
Is there any circumstance con- 
nected with your present position, 
with regard to the money you are 
possessed of, which, if the world, 
if society, were acquainted with it, 
would prejudice your credit as a 
man of honour and honesty?” 

“T might rightly resent such a 
question,” replied Stephen; “ but 
as the name of Brancepeth is com- 
mon to us both, it may reassure 
you to know that nothing which 
I have done will in any way lessen 
its respect.” 

“T believe you,” said his father, 
with more feeling than he had 
hitherto shown; and he sat for 
some time apparently immersed in 
thought. 

At last he looked up, and, turn- 
ing to his son, said, “‘ You have an- 
swered me so far, but I cannot say 
that I am much wiser. I shall now 
tell you why I have sent for you, 
and the proposals I have to make to 
you. It will take some time, and I 
beg you will hear me to the end 
without interrupting me. When 
you have heard me out, you can 
state your own views, and decide for 
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yourself. Since the breach occurred 
between us, I have naturally had to 
think a good deal as to how my 
wealth and business were to be dis- 
posed of after my death. With re- 
gard to my wealth there would have 
been little difficulty, and I have 
thought of several schemes which 
might be promoted by it, though 
none of them is much to my satisfac- 
tion, for I am no believer in found- 
ing charities. I have, however, a 
scheme here,” and he tapped his 
drawer, “for endowing a chair in 
Cambridge for teaching the prin- 
ciples of banking and _ practical 
finance, which may serve my pur- 
pose as well as any other, should I 
be obliged to have recourse to it. 
So much for my money. But with 
regard to my banking business the 
matter is widely different. I sup- 
pose a man of taste,” and the bank- 
er could not repress a bitter sneer 
towards his son, “ will ridicule the 
idea that a petty provincial banker 
should feel any sort of sentiment 
about the business of his father and 
grandfather, and his great - grand- 
father, coming to an end in his own 
person, as if he were the last de- 
scendant of an old baronial house 
dating from the Conquest, on the 
verge of extinction. Well, I feel 
it is a weakness, but I cannot divest 
myself of it. This house was built 
by Brancepeth brains, and by hard 
work and honourable ambition, and 
now the work that has been carried 
on so long and so successfully seems 
likely to come to an end when [I lay 
down my pen. 

““T could easily bring fresh blood 
into the firm,” he continued, after a 
short pause. ‘There are many ex- 
cellent and able men of business 
who would only be too eager to ob- 
tain a partnership in Brancepeth 
Brothers. They might even im- 
prove the business, for I daresay I 
am getting rather behind the times. 
But though the old name might be 
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kept, the old directing Brancepeth 
spirit would be gone. New men 
might even drag the old name 
through the dirt. Or I might 
still keep the bank ‘ Brancepeth 
Brothers’ if I chose to allow the 
little word ‘Limited’ to be put 
after it. The shares would fetch a 
fine premium, and reach a quotation 
which would make the Metropolitan 
and Rural open its eyes. But no; I 
have thought of all this over and 
over again. The bank came into 
existence with the Brancepeths, and 
when there is no longer a Brance- 
peth to carry it on the shutters will 
be put up.” 

Mr Brancepeth had fallen into 
half-musing tones, talking as much 
to himself as to Stephen, who, in 
spite of his resentment, could not 
help being touched by the idea of 
lonely and driftless old age that was 
thus brought home to him. And 
he too, after all, was a Brancepeth, 
one of those men who made this 
business ; and he looked back upon 
his early youth when the bank was 
to his boy’s mind an institution not 
less splendid than the Bank of Eng- 
land, and Brancepeth Brothers an 
ancestry scarcely less exalted than 
those of the peers of the realm. It 
was with more subdued feelings, 
and with a rising wave of sympathy, 
that he heard his father resume. 

“ As you know, I had once in- 
tended that you should succeed me 
in the business. Then when you 
chose to thwart my wishes and to 
openly disobey me, I dropped the 
idea. Now that you have returned 
to Earlsport without any profession, 
and are evidently living a life of 
idleness, it has occurred to me to 
make you another proposal. If you 
enter the bank as my partner, with 
such a share of the profits as will 
prove a handsome addition to your 
present means, if you do your best 
to master the business, and give me 
satisfaction—I mean purely in our 
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business relations,” he added, as 
he perceived some signs of irritat- 
ed impatience on Stephen’s part— 
“and an assurance that the bank 
will be carried on in the old ways 
after I am gone, I shall leave you 
the business and the whole of my 
money. Do not misunderstand 
me,” he went on, as he noticed on 
Stephen’s part signs of interruption. 
“‘T make you this proposal on no 
grounds of natural relationship, nor 
from any affection that might be 
supposed to exist between us. You 
bear the name of the firm: I have 
a confidence, well or ill founded, 
that the old established credit of the 
house would be safe in your hands ; 
and therefore it is more to my taste 
to leave the business to you than 
to throw away my money on charity. 
Now you have my proposals, and I 
have frankly told you my motives : 
it is for you to say how far they 
meet your views. I may be par- 
doned, however, for saying, as an 
old man speaking to a young man, 
that a life of idleness is not the 
best career for one in the full vigour 
of bodily and mental activity.” 
Stephen sat silently, while his 
father turned away and played with 
his pencil and tapped the red-taped 
and docketed files that were lying 
before him on the desk. Affairs 
had taken so unexpected a turn 
that he felt his head whirling round 
—could not think, far less speak. 
Here was all that he had so bitterly 
regretted the loss of once — the 
Brancepeth wealth—now offered for 
his acceptance, and he might spurn 
it if he chose. He had once looked 
forward to that partnership now 
offered him as a happy and natural 
future, but mixed up with it had 
been visions of a pretty house on 
the banks of the Else, and Cloete 
Sparshott a sweet wife among the 
roses to welcome him when he 
escaped from the ledgers and bill- 
books of Brancepeth Brothers. 
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Then came the memory of his 
losses, his bitter struggle with 
penury when an offer such as was 
now made to him would have been 
his salvation, and he felt inclined to 
cry out, “To the workhouse or the 
hospital with your money! What 
have I to do with it now?” But 
as he looked again at his father 
and thought of the struggle the 
hard old man must have gone 
through to go thus far, of his 
reverence for the family name— 
which was Stephen’s own too—and 
for the family work, he could not 
help feeling touched. After all, the 
victory was with him, Stephen, 
however his father might seek to 
minimise it by the footing on which 
it was placed, and he felt he might 
be generous under the circum- 
stances. So he resolved hastily to 
meet his father in his own mood. 
“Well, sir,” he said at length, 
**T confess your proposal has taken 
me a good deal by surprise. Your 
confidence of course flatters me, 
and the greatest respect I can show 
both to you and to it is to think 
carefully over the matter. I sup- 
pose you do not wish me to give 
you an immediate answer?” 
“Certainly not,” promptly re- 
turned the banker; “a partnership 
in Brancepeth Brothers is not a 
responsibility to be undertaken 
without reflection. You are at per- 
fect liberty to satisfy yourself as to 
the position of the house and as to 
my private affairs, since these enter 
into the proposed arrangement.” 
He rang one of several bell-knobs 
close to his chair. ‘ Mr Jellicoe,” 
he said, when the cashier quickly 
made his appearance, “you will 
give Mr Stephen Brancepeth any 
information about the business of 
the bank that he may require, and 
show him any of the books, my 
private accounts and all, that he 
may wish to see. You will find 
Mr Jellicoe a most trustworthy 
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guide in all matters relating to the 
firm. And I believe,” he added, 
when the cashier had again quitted 
the room, “that a little trouble 
will convince you that your future 
position will be a good one—that 
your influence will be very con- 
siderable here and in the counties 
round about, and that you might 
marry into the peerage without any 
charge of presumption.” 

Stephen started and cast a search- 
ing look at his father, but the 
old man’s face was impassive. “I 
need detain you no longer,” he said. 
‘Take your own time to think over 
the matter, and when you have 
made up your mind, come and dine 
with me and let me know the re- 
sult. You can dress and sleep in 
your old room, which you will find 
as you left it;” and father and son 
formally shook hands, and each 
thought that he detected a warmer 
pressure in the other’s grasp than 
on their first meeting. 

In the dark passage Stephen ran 
against Mr Jellicoe, whose face was 
contorted into an idiotic expression 
of delight. 

“T knew it would all come right, 
Mr Stephen—I knew it from the 
first,” whispered the old man. 
“Providence would never allow an 
old house like Brancepeth Brothers 
to come to an end. It could not 
do without it, sir, no more than it 
could do without the Bank of Eng- 
land — which it would be rank 
atheism to suppose such a thing. 
You are a lucky man, Mr Stephen.” 

** Luck sometimes comes too late, 
Jellicoe,” returned Stephen, gloomi- 
ly. “If it had come to me two 


years ago, things might be very 
different.” 

“Money is always in time when- 
ever it comes,” said Mr Jellicoe. 
“ And if you have been kept tight 
a bit, it will be all the better for 
you now. Want of money makes 
you know the worth of it, and if 
you have got hardened and soured 
a bit you will make all the better 
man of business. There’s no bowels 
in banking. Look at your father: 
he is hard as flint, and what a 
success he has been? Now as for 
me,” added Mr Jellicoe with a sigh, 
“my good-nature would run any 
business into the ‘Gazette’ in a 
fortnight. Thank God! I have no 
means of exercising it.” 

“You never failed to employ 
it on my account, Jellicoe,” said 
Stephen, pressing the old man’s 
hand, “‘and believe me, I am not 
ungrateful.” 

“Mr Stephen Brancepeth does 
not look as if he relished fat veal, 
if that was the lunch the old man 
has been serving up to him in his 
room,” said Mr Pemberton, a tall 
clerk, as he watched the banker’s 
son pass out into the street. 

*“T don’t know what his lunch 
was,” said Mr Jellicoe, sententious- 
ly, “but Mr Stephen Brancepeth 
is a chip of the old block, and I 
wouldn’t advise you, for your own 
good, Pemberton, to be over-free 
with any remarks upon him when 
he comes here as a partner in 
Brancepeth Brothers.” Whereupon 
Mr Pemberton gave a whistle of 
surprise and applied himself to his 
ledger, and a look of intelligence 
ran round all the desks. 


CHAPTER XV.—UNDER THE DEVIL’S NOSE. 


Dr Sparshott was hurrying home- 
wards to the Museum through the 
streets of Earlsport in a guise which, 
in the case of any other person, 


would have attracted general atten- 
tion. His arms were encumbered by 
two or three goodly-sized volumes, 
which he had carried with him for 
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reference on his ramble; a huge 
chunk of limestone rock, in which 
his keen eye had detected the pre- 
sence of a fossil ; and a large bunch 
of freshly gathered sea-weed, the 
oozy moisture from which was find- 
ing its way all down his garments. 
He had a small tin case strapped to 
his shoulder, and to this he had 
hung his stout walking-stick, as he 
had no hands free to carry it, and 
the stick, as he walked, rattled be- 
hind him with a clatter much like 
that which sounds so musical in the 
ear of a young officer when he first 
puts on a sword. But Dr Sparshott 
had no hat, and though there was a 
fresh cool breeze blowing in from 
the sea and up from the harbour, 
he did not appear to be at all con- 
scious of the deficiency. 

As he passed up a narrow lane, 
inhabited chiefly by working people, 
the women looked after him out of 
their doors, and the children per- 
haps paused in their play in the 
gutter to stare for a minute; but 
they were used to the doctor’s od- 
dities, and scarcely thought his sin- 
guldr appearance worth a passing 
remark. 

‘The doctor’s maizelt agen,” said 
one to another; “he’s clean lost 
hissel amo’ his stanes. But he’s a 
cliver man the doctor for nothing, 
besides paying five shillings to Dr 
Springfield.” This was an allusion 
to the gratuitous medical services 
which the doctor was sometimes 
dragged into rendering to the poorer 
classes in the neighbourhood of the 
Museum, and which he always ac- 
companied by an emphatic protest 
against preserving the lives of pos- 
sible paupers, and a denunciation 
of the empiricism of medical prac- 
tice. 

The doctor hurried up the lane 
and turned into Earlsfield Square, 
quite unconscious that there was 
anything wrong in his outward man. 
Only as Mr Alderman Hanmer’s 
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carriage drove slowly past, and the 
alderman’s lady looked out from 
the window, was he recalled for an 
instant to the propriety of raising 
his hat in answer to her amazed 
salutation ; but his arms were full 
of the books and the fossil, and, 
with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders, he abandoned the effort. 
As he turned into the Town Hall the 
policeman in the vestibule looked 
askance, but saluted him, and 
smiled as he disappeared up-stairs. 
The doctor’s eccentricities were well 
known in Earlsport, and helped not 
a little to sustain his character as a 
man of genius, as eccentricities very 
frequently do, whether they come 
naturally or are judiciously put on. 

‘“* How late you are, father!” said 
Cloete, meeting him at the door. 
‘Your dinner has been kept warm- 
ing for you for the last two hours. 
I am afraid it will not be nice. 
And, oh! father, where is your 
hat ?” 

“My hat? Why, on my head of 
course. Eh? Isn’t it? Bless my 
soul, I must have left it at the 
Cliffs! Very stupid of me, to be 
sure. Just take that fossil into my 
study. From the teeth I should 
say it belonged to the Rhizopodus, 
but that they seem to want cutting 
edges. I would rather have ex- 
pected to meet with it in coal shale, 
too. And I have got such a curious 
Loligo ; you should have seen how 
the colour-specks came and went at 
the will of the cephalopod. The 
Loligo is the calamary, Cloete, al- 
though I don’t suppose you know 
it even by that name. But where 
the deuce is the Loligo ?” 

While speaking, the doctor had 
disencumbered himself of the tin 
box, into which he vainly looked 
for the specimen while he described 
it; plunging his hands into the 
capacious pockets of his coat, and 
turning out an unwholesome-look- 
ing débris of pebbles, shells, sand, 
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and sea-weed ; and again turning 
over the contents of his cdllecting- 
case, this time emptying them on 
to the table. 

*Confound it! I must have left 
it behind. Let me see—I had it 
last at the Devil’s Nose. Yes; it 
must be there. I rolled it up in a 
piece of newspaper, and put it down 
on a flat slab of rock while I was 
looking at the Rhizopodus—if it is a 
Rhizopodus, about which the teeth 
make me have my doubts. I 
would not lose that Loligo for 
money, for it is considerably differ- 
entiated from the kind usual here. 
I'll go back at once before the tide 
comes in.” 

“No, no,” cried Cloete; “you 
are tired, and you want your dinner. 
Besides, your feet are wet, I can 
see; and oh! I do wish you would 
not walk home without your hat. 
What will the people in the streets 
think?” 

“Pshaw!” returned the doctor, 
testily ; ‘“‘the wind isn’t cold, and 
I am none the worse. But [ am 
not going to lose that Loligo ; so get 
me another hat, Cloete, and I'll set 
off. Ill have all the better appetite 
by the time I come back.” 

* No, no,” interposed Cloete ; “I 
shall go myself. I shall easily find 
it, and the hat too, I daresay. 
The walk will do me good; and 
Mary shall get you dry stockings, 
and give you your dinner.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, reflect- 
ing that an immediate prospect of 
dinner was not without its allure- 
ments to an appetite sharpened by 
the sea-air, “if you do want a walk, 
I don’t mind. And I would like 
to go into the Rhizopodus this 
aiternoon. But if you go, you had 
better make haste befure the tide 
comes in. You will easily find the 
Loligo, right under the Devil’s Nose, 
on a slab of rock, wrapped up in 
a piece of newspaper. And I 
shouldn’t wonder if my hat were 
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by it. You will easily know the 
Loligo; it is the ordinary calamary.” 

How far this last exposition was 
calculated to aid Cloete in the 
identification of the missing speci- 
men need not be conjectured, but 
she was not unused to such quests, 
The doctor’s abstraction and con- 
fused habits of thought were mani- 
fested in daily acts of forgetfulness ; 
and a rival might have set himself 
up with a very fair collection by 
gleaning on the doctor’s track in 
his outdoor excursions. Cloete hur- 
riedly made her simple out-ot-door 
toilet, and having given instruc- 
tions to the maid-servant to look 
after the doctor’s comfort, she went 
out, and walked quickly through 
the streets towards the sea-shore. 

A breeze, half of spring, half of 
summer, was blowing in trom the 
German Ocean ; and the sands were 
flecked with white foam - flakes 
blown off the crests of the surge as 
they broke up in a last effort to 
reach the shore. Before her lay a 
narrow marge of grey sands, stretch- 
ing in a curve round the bay until 
it was lost in green undulating 
slopes, from underneath which 
rugged beetling cliffs stood forth 
to face the sea. On her left the 
Dunes, a succession of low sand- 
hills, covered with hoary weather- 
beaten grass and bent, and here 
and there a bush of ling, rose and 
fell, and fell and rose again, until 
they were stopped by the high 
walls and thick dark woods of 
Earlscourt Park. Out at sea the 
water was dappled with foam- 
patches little bigger than curlews ; 
and a little fleet of Earlsport fishing- 
boats with tall reddish-brown sails 
were busily employed hauling their 
lines. A brig or two were scudding 
along with full topsails to the north- 
eastward, and the black smoke of 
a distant steamer rose up on the 
horizon. 

The salt breeze blew keenly 
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against Cloete’s face, and bright- 
ened her eye and heightened her 
colour. She had felt lonely and 
inclined to mope all day; but her 
spirits rose in the fresh sea-air, and 
as she gathered her blue cloak 
tightly about her, she felt music 
within her responding to the mur- 
mur of the waves and the swell of 
the wind. 

As she walked along, through 
a break in the sandhills she saw 
the woody shrubbery of the Dunes 
House, and caught a glimpse of a 
white gable, from which projected 
an oriel window looking seaward. 
Did he ever sit at that window? 
He had always been fond of the 
sea, and Cloete could recollect the 
time when he had seemed to haunt 
the beach night and dey. Perhaps 
he was sitting there looking from 
that window now, and might recog- 
nise her. Not so very long ago he 
would have known her a mile away, 
and would have hastened to her 
side. But now he did not care to 
waylay her in her walks as in the 
old days, and Cloete vainly endea- 
voured to persuade herself that she 
was glad of it. She had seen noth- 
ing of Stephen Brancepeth since 
they had met at Mrs Fossebraye’s 
dinner-party, when he had too evi- 
dently shown his intention to avoid 
her. Now she did not want to see 
him. Of that she was determined 
to assure herself. She had loved 
him then, as he had sworn that he 
loved her, and would love her al- 
ways. She loved him yet, but 
that must be her own secret, locked 
up in her own heart; and Cloete 
was so confident in her own strength 
of mind that she was sure she might 
cherish her feelings without any 
risk of betraying them. It was 
only natural that he should forget 
her as soon as he went out into the 
world and met with fairer and more 
fascinating girls. He was rich, too, 
and might make a great match ; 
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while what was she, to aspire to 
marrying him ?—the daughter of a 
poor naturalist, whose oddities were 
the amusement of all Earlsport, a 
salaried servant of the mayor and 
corporation, who stood only a grade 
higher than Mr Wynes, his assist- 
ant, who had been a bird-stuffer, or 
taxidermist, as that gentleman was 
pleased to denominate it. Cloete 
had her own pride, and, when occa- 
sion required, she could stand up 
for her father’s calling, and draw a 
distinction between the position of 
a man of science, however poor, 
and the pursuits of the rich traders 
of Earlsport, considerably to the 
social disadvantage of the latter. 
But to herself she could not help 
telling over all the drawbacks of 
her own condition. She had had 
her dream of love, and had awoke 
from it to find herself surrounded 
by the hard realities of life; but 
the world should never know any- 
thing more than it already knew, 
and, above all, Stephen Brancepeth 
should never discover how closely 
the old love still clung to her. She 
would never marry—all thought of 
that was over; and she could love 
Brancepeth, so long as she kept her 
love shut up in her own bosom, 
until he married. And when he 
did marry—ah! when he did, 
what then? She was twenty-one, 
and already her life lay behind her. 

The place was full of memories. 
Here was the grassy knoll on which 
they had sat the night when they 
had last parted, when Stephen had 
told her of his quarrel with his 
father, and how, rather than give 
her up, he was prepared to face 
poverty, and strive to earn a living 
for them both by painting. She 
had pleaded with him then to do 
nothing rash; she had begged him 
with tears to give her up, to forget 
her; she had thrown herself on her 
knees beside him, and implored him 
to think no longer of her,—not to 
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break with his father for her sake, 
whatever became of her; and now 
a feeling of irony mixed with the 
remembrance of that scene. How 
passionately had he sworn that he 
would give her up for no earthly 
consideration ! He would dare dis- 
inheritance, and face poverty ;.toil 
for her, slave for her, but relinquish 
her—never! How proud she had 
been then of her lover, all sorrow- 
ful as she was at his evil fortune, 
so gallant, so devoted, and so self- 
sacrificing! Howshe had sorrowed 
at the desponding vein which she 
soon detected under the assumed 
cheerfulness of his earlier letters ! 
Then came tidings of disappoint- 
ment, failure, and privations. At 
last had come that dreadful letter 
telling her that he saw no prospect 
of keeping soul and body together 
in Europe,—that it would be un- 
manly in him to tie her any longer 
to a helpless pauper, who would 
speedily have to seek in Australia 
or America for some means of earn- 
ing his bread. Cloete had sent an 
impassioned answer, saying she 
would go with him to the end of 
the world, and live on the scraps 
which he left, but no answer had 
been returned ; and now Stephen 
Brancepeth was living in affluence 
at the Dunes House over there, 
while Cloete was hurrying along 
the beach to look for her father’s 
hat, and that tiresome Loligo which 
is popularly called the calamary. 
Retrospections like these have a 
morbid tendency, but the fresh sea- 
breeze is an excellent tonic. Cloete 
Sparshott is a young, spirited, 
healthy woman. She gathers her 
cloak still more tightly about her, 
pushes back the hat from her brow, 
and comes back to the object of her 
quest. She has reached the end of 
the sands, and she stoops to gather 
a freshly-blown sea-pink as she as- 
cends the grassy slope which leads 
to the top of the cliffs. The view 


stretches out now, for she can see 
along the rock-bound coast for 
nearly half-a-dozen miles, as far 
as the tall white lighthouse which 
marks the dangerous reefs of Break- 
erness. But she has to descend 
again, for the sea comes in here 
into a little cove, lapping over a 
bed of white pebbles strewn over 
with dark-green sea-weed ; and at 
the other side of the tiny bay stands 
up a huge black cliff, throwing out 
an overhanging protuberance, in the 
sharpened outlines of which sailors 
and fishermen had for ages seen a re- 
semblance to a nose, which they nat- 
urally called after the Devil’s ; and 
sharp enough the infernal feature 
was found to be by such luckless 
mariners as were driven upon it ia 
the hurricanes of winter. All round 
the margin of the grassy summit of 
the cliff were deep ruts, showing 
where ropes had been thrown and 
hauled to the crew of some unfor- 
tunate vessel perishing in the boil- 
ing whirlpools below, or clinging 
vainly to the sharp jagged rocks 
as a protection against the devour- 
ing waves. 

The Devil’s Nose itself was a 
huge spar of black rock, projecting 
out beyond the line of the other 
cliffs, and resting on a base of 
deep-red granite which pleased the 
popular fancy for a nostril, and of 
which the colour might have been 
taken to indicate convivial tenden- 
cies on the part of the arch-enemy. 
Between the Nose and the sea lay 
a square mass of rock known as the 
Devil’s Snuff-box, leaving a narrow 
path between it and the Nose, by 
which one person could easily pass 
when the tide was out. Beyond 
this Cloete expected that she would 
light upon the Loligo, and perhaps 
the hat. She descended again to 
the water's edge, giving a glance 
towards the advancing tide, which 
was now creeping up the cove and 
beginning to curl itself in boiling 
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foam about the rocks. But Cloete 
knew the cliffs well, and was ex- 
perienced in the rise of the tides, 
and she saw that she had more than 
ten minutes to pass the Devil’s 
Nose and get back dry-shod before 
the waters came up. She hurried 
through the narrow passage between 
the Nose and the Snuff-box, and 
just in the spot where she had ex- 
pected to find the doctor’s hat and 
the Loligo she saw Stephen Brance- 
peth standing, with his hands behind 
his back, looking out to sea. She 
started back and thought of flight, 
but quick as the idea of flight had 
come into her head, Brancepeth had 
turned round and faced her. Flight, 
Cloete felt, was now impossible. 
She was by no means a nervous 
girl, and possessed more self-control 
than probably nine out of ten 
women with greater experience of 
the world could boast of. The 
force of the old memories, upon 
which she had just been dwelling, 
had, however, for the present, dis- 
armed her to some extent. But it 
was only an instant before she 
could ‘make the effort necessary to 
recover command of herself, and 
she had taken a step forward before 
Brancepeth could advance to meet 
her. He raised his hat and held 
out his hand. 

“How strange that we should 
meet here!” he said, with a hurried 
and rather faltering utterance. “I 
had just been thinking of you.” 

“My father forgot a specimen 
when he was here in the afternoon,” 
returned Cloete, calmly; “‘and as 
he was tired, I came to fetch it. 
I think I see it'yonder, and his hat 
too,” she added, with a little laugh. 
“Good-bye, Mr Brancepeth. Please 
don’t let me detain you.” 

With a stiff little courtesy and 
without offering her hand, Cloete 
stepped across the sands, amid 
which the waters were now begin- 
ning to creep in to a broad flat slab 
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of rock on which she saw the 
doctor’s hat lying, with the Loligo 
beside it. She opened up the 
newspaper and looked attentively 
at the specimen—not from scientific 
interest, but that she might get 
leisureto gather her composure ; and, 
as she told herself, she hoped—but 
did she so hope ?—to allow Brance- 
peth time to get out of her way. But 
there he still stood, planted right 
in the centre of the narrow way 
between the Devil’s Nose and the 
Snuff-box. The tide was now 
creeping up to the foot of the cliff, 
and there was no other way of 
retreat open, so she walked back, 
with a heightened colour but with 
a firm step, and carrying her head 
perhaps a little higher than she was 
wont. 

But Brancepeth showed no dis- 
position to move out of her path. 

““Cloete,” he said, holding out 
his hands, “ this is not the way in 
which we expected to meet again 
when we last parted.” 

The girl said nothing, but did 
not take his hand. There was a 
tone of tender regret in his voice 
that threatened to shake her reso- 
lution to be firm. She would make 
no response to his advances, but 
she might at least hear what he 
had to say. 

“We were both young then, 
Cloete, and people thought we 
were foolish,” he went on, sadly. 
“T did not think so; I do not 
think so now. My love for you 
was a passion that can only be felt 
once and for all. I have never 
ceased to love you. There has 
never been a day, never an hour, 
since we parted, that my heart has 
not been full of thoughts of you. 
I love you now, as you stand be- 
fore me, more passionately than 
ever. I do—God help me!” 

There was a pathos in his tones 
that made Cloete tremble, though 
there was also something in his 
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manner that she did not under- 
stand and that filled her with dread. 
She leaned against a mass of rock 
and allowed him to take her hand. 

“Tt was your own wish,” she fal- 
tered ; “you wrote giving me up. 
You know what answer I sent you. 
Why should we speak of these 
things now?” 

*‘Because,” said Brancepeth, 
gloomily, “‘ we cannot live, we can- 
not meet, without some understand- 
ing of what we are henceforth 
to be to each other. I got your 
letter, but it was months after it 
had been written. Had I got it 
sooner our lot might have been dif- 
ferent. It reached me when I had 
just recovered from a dangerous ill- 
ness, and after matters had occurred 
to me which made it too late to 
be of use to us. Cloete, dearest, 
your letter was the only thing 
wanting to complete my misery.” 

“In that case,” replied Cloete, 
withdrawing her hand, “I am ex- 
tremely sorry it was sent. I know 
now that it was foolish —it was 
wrong of me to have written as I 
did. I should have accepted the 
release in the same spirit in which 
you offered it to me. But I was 
only a simple girl, Mr Brancepeth, 
who knew nothing of the world,” 
she added, flashing a look of in- 
dignant scorn in his face. “I 
apologise to you for answering your 
letter, and that is all I can do. 
You will permit me to pass now, if 
you please.” 

Cloete was now mistress of the 
situation. Her high maidenly spirit 
had come to her assistance. She 
could not conceive what Brance- 
peth’s meaning was, but she felt that 
the time had come when she must 
decide for one course or another. 
Her firmness rose, her head grew 
clear, and she was determined that 
no outward sign of weakness should 
betray the conflict of mixed feel- 
ings that was going on within her. 
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“You misunderstand me, Cloete,” 
said Brancepeth, still interposing 
himself before her. “I deserve 
your pity — perhaps your scorn. 
But still, for the sake of old days, 
for the sake of our old love, hear 
me speak. A barrier has come 
between us— one that can never 
be removed. I love you, Cloete, 
madly—better than my life—better 
than my soul; but, Cloete, dearest 
Cloete, I can never again ask you 
to be my wife.” 

* Your explanation is quite suf- 
ficient, sir,” said Cloete, haughtily ; 
“T wish to know nothing more. 
Perhaps you will show me the 
respect due to a lady by not again 
alluding to the matter. And now 
allow me to go.” 

But Brancepeth was not yet deep 
enough in the mire. He must 
flounder still farther in, as is the 
way with men who feel their foot- 
ing going from under them. 

“Let me at least hear you say 
that you believe in my love. I 
ask nothing from you in return. 
Night and day, until the hour of 
my death, you must continue to be 
the first thought in my mind. Let 
us at least be friends—friends now 
and when we meet again. It is 
hard to think that, after having 
loved as we have, we should part 
with coldness in our hearts. Oh! 
Cloete, would that you would let 
me be a friend to you, since I 
may not stand in a dearer relation- 
ship.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said she. “I 
will hear no more of this talk. You 
have no right to take advantage of 
meeting me here to revive the sub- 
ject ;” and she forced her way past 
him, and ran swiftly through the 
narrow gallery between the Devil’s 
Nose and the Snuff-box. 

“Oh, the sea!” she exclaimed 
in despair as she reached the other 
end. 

The tide was by this time in, and 














the pebbly strand which she had 
lately crossed was now a foot and a 
half under water, while the waves 
were washing up against the wall 
of rocks. The white stones glim- 
mered dimly under the green water ; 
and the sea-weeds, which had been 
lying so prone and limp as she 
passed over them, were now all 
alive, and swaying their tendrils 
backwards and forwards on the ebb 
and flow of the tide. Cloete paused 
and looked before her. She would 
have to wade some thirty yards 
through the water before she could 
get to dry land on the other 
side of the cove: but better that 
than be imprisoned for hours under 
the Devil’s Nose with Stephen 
Brancepeth ; to have to listen to 
love without confidence; to have to 
hear him pleading for her whole 
heart, while he was only offering 
her half a one in return; to have 
smouldering ashes raked up into a 
blaze, only that the flame might be 
put out for ever. ‘To Cloete’s prac- 
tical mind, wet feet was a minor 
inconvenience compared with im- 
prisonment under the Devil’s Nose 
with Stephen Brancepeth. There 
was no danger. There was perhaps 
a dash of malicious gratification in 
the act, and she was just about to 
step in when Brancepeth caught 
hold of her arm. 

“Stay, Cloete ! You cannot cross. 
You may slip on the pebbles. Am 
I, then, so hateful to you that you 
cannot trust yourself with me until 
the tide falls ?” 

“T must go,” said Cloete posi- 
tively. “My father is waiting for 
me at home. It is your fault, Mr 
Brancepeth. Had you allowed me 
to pass, I should have got over be- 
fore the tide came in.” 

“Forgive me, Cloete. I could 
not let go the opportunity of speak- 
ing to you once again. I had much 
to tell you— much that you have 
refused to listen to. I will not say 
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that you were wrong; but if you 
knew all—if you knew all that is 
in my heart—you would pity me. 
But you must allow me to carry 
you across,” 

‘* Certainly not,” said Cloete firm- 
ly; “I ought not to have allowed 
you to detain me under any circum- 
stances. You will please let me go 
alone, Mr Brancepeth ; I must not 
let you accompany me farther. I 
wish you good night again.” 

She had stepped down, and in 
another minute would have been 
in the water, but she felt herself 
seized and borne aloft through the 
tide. Oh! the grasp of those strong 
arms. As they encircled her, they 
seemed to imprison and subdue her 
mind as well as her body. She had 
felt a woman before; now she was 
as a child in his hands—as a 
captive slave that has no will but 
her master’s. It was vain to seek 
to summon resolution to her assis- 
tance; she had none. Once be- 
fore he had laughingly carried her 
through a pool that they had lighted 
upon in their rambles ; and she felt 
as she had felt then. Time and 
change and the crosses in their love 
had all vanished from her recollec- 
tion. As they neared the other 
side, he bent and kissed her lips 
as her head lay passively against 
his shoulder, and she had only 
power to turn away her face and 
sob. 

As they reached dry land on the 
other side, Brancepeth set her down 
and stood irresolutely before her, 
looking into her face. Cloete’s tears 
were falling fast, and she with diffi- 
culty restrained her sobs. All her 
former spirit had deserted her ; she 
felt now so thoroughly humiliated, 
that she did not care to recover her 
self-possession. 

How long they stood thus she 
could scarcely tell. At length 
Brancepeth took her hands and 
said, “You cannot understand all 
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this, Cloete, nor can I explain it 
to you now. When you know all, 
you will not think so hardly of me 
—perhaps you will pardon me. 
We must learn to face our separate 
lots, but it will be hard. If I have 
wronged you, I suffer a heavy pen- 
ance. God bless you!” 

He raised her hand to his lips, 
lifted his hat, and set off with 
hurried strides, half running, across 
the sandhills, leaving Cloete stand- 
ing by the shore. How the girl] got 
home she could scarcely tell. The 
evening was falling, and a cold damp 
wind now blew in from the sea. 
The sullen roar of the waves seemed 
to menace her as if she had done 
some wrong. Sea-gulls wheeled 
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overhead, shrieking stridently, as 
if they also had singled her out 
as the object of their indignation. 
The harbour light was throwing a 
fiery red gleam across the sands 
before she reached Earlsport, and 
she felt glad that the streets were 
so deserted. When she reached 
the Museum, she found her father 
fretting and fidgeting over her long 
absence. 

“You are very late, Cloete,” he 
said pettishly; “ you must surely 
have had a long walk.” 

“Yes, I had,” was the reply, 
‘‘and I feel very tired. But I have 
brought you the Loligo; and your 
hat too,” she added, with a hyster- 
ical attempt at a laugh. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A NIGHT-WALK. 


On the evening when Brancepeth 
and Cloete Sparshott had met under 
the Devil’s Nose, Dorothy Colpoys 
retired early to her room at Earls- 
court. She had made neuralgia 
an excuse for going up-stairs, but 
that did not deter her from open- 
ing a window and looking out 
anxiously into the night. It was 
intensely dark,—so dark that the 
white foam on the breakers seen 
over the tree-tops seemed by con- 
trast to light up the gloom ; but the 
moaning waste of ocean beyond was 
’ unenlivened by the lights of any 
passing vessel, or even by the lan- 
tern at the mast-head of any belat- 
ed fishing-boat wishing to signal to 
friends on shore that it was running 
over the bar. An uninviting night 
to look out upon, and still more to 
adventure into. 

So Dorothy Colpoys might have 
thought as she turned round, after 
she had carefully closed the shutters, 
to the bright fire that was blazing 
in the room. But there was a look 
of excitement on her face and a 
bright sparkle in her eye that did 
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not suggest a disposition to sit down 
and make herself comfortable. In 
general there was not much anima- 
tion in Dorothy Colpoys’s expres- 
sion. She had regular features; a 
fair red-and-white colour; soft 
brown eyes, well shaded by rather 
heavy lashes ; and, grievous to say, 
at the upper corners of her ripe 
mouth traces of silky down, which, 
however coveted by aspirants to the 
honours of manhood, are generally 
a heartsore to the other sex. Poor 
Dorothy had often had to bear the 
cruel witticisms of her brothers 
George andthe Colonel —in the 
days before she got Lady Pye’s 
money —on these obtrusive pill- 
ules, and had fretted herself over 
the depilatories and hair destroyers 
which they delighted to bring un- 
der her notice. 

Sir Bernard Burke and his brother 
genealogists were mercifully silent 
about the ages of the ladies of the 
Earlsfield family, and only those 
who were old enough to remember 
Dorothy’s birth could have told to 
a year or two how old she was. It 
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was generally known, however, that 
she came next to George, the mem- 
ber for Earlsport ; and unless an ab- 
normally long period had elapsed 
between the two births, Dorothy 
Colpoys must now be steadily work- 
ing her way through the thirties. 
She did not look her age certainly, 
and with her fresh bright colour, 
luxuriant hair, and well set-up 
figure, might have pretended to 
five-and-twenty with much more 
plausibility than many of the dam- 
sels who linger so long and so lov- 
ingly over that period of life. 

The Colpoys face was divided 
into two types, the sternly grim 
and the good-humouredly inane, ex- 
amples of each of which might be 
found in Lord Earlsfield and the 
member respectively ; but Dorothy’s 
countenance was flexible, and easily 
responsive to her immediate feel- 
ings. To-night her looks were lit 
up by an animation that made her 
eyes sparkle, and sent a colour 
to her cheeks which a blushing 
bride in her teens might have been 
proud of. 

“Get me a thick serge dress and 
a hood and walking-boots, Minton,” 
she said to her maid, a hard-faced 
middle-aged woman, who came in 
answer to her bell ; “and get ready 
yourself. You are going to walk 
with me.” 

‘Tt looks like rain, madam, and 
it is dark as pitch,” replied Min- 
ton doubtfully, but without be- 
traying any surprise at the untime- 
ly season which her mistress had 
chosen for out-door exercise. 

“So much the better—we are 
less likely to be seen,” rejoined 
Miss Colpoys. ‘Go and get ready 
as quick as youcan. I shall dress 
myself.” 

“T hope, madam, you do not 
mind what I said when I was dress- 
ing you for dinner,” said Minton, 
turning round at the door. ‘Barnes, 
the gamekeeper, is a great tattle, 
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and though he did say that he saw 
Mr Brancepeth of the Dunes House 
and Miss Sparshott, the Museum 
man’s daughter, under the Devil’s 
Nose before dusk, it mayn’t have 
been either of them. Barnes do 
tattle.” 

“T never trouble myself about 
servants’ gossip,” said her mistress ; 
“but be quick and make yourself 
ready.” Hastily equipping herself 
in a thick dress, and throwing over 
it a cloak with a hood, which com- 
pletely concealed her face, Dorothy 
paused for a moment in front of a 
locking-glass, and examined herself 
critically. ‘‘ Heaven be thanked, I 
am looking well to-night —and 
young too! Yes, I do look young,” 
she said to herself. “I suppose it 
is the thought of meeting him again. 
He was madly in love with that 
girl, I have heard. Has he for- 
gotten her quite, I wonder? And 
how do they come to have meetings 
among the Cliffs? I shall tax him 
with it. It was unwise, after all, 
of me to insist upon him coming 
here against his own wish. He 
said, too, that he did not desire to 
come back to Earlsport to revive 
painful impressions ; but I thought 
he meant his quarrel with his 
father. I shall see this girl for 
myself, and judge whether she is 
likely to be dangerous. But were 
she twenty times as beautiful as 
she can be, she shall not come 
between me and mine;” and as 
Dorothy stamped her foot in her 
vehemence, the wicked look which 
the Earlsfields could at times put 
on contorted her face for a minute, 
but quickly passed off. 

“JT can trust him,” she mur- 
mured ; “at the worst, I can make 
him own we as his wife, and then 
this Miss Sparshott will not trouble 
us. But there is my money. Ah, 


me! that dreary, dreary money ; 
why did Aunt Pye leave it to 
me? Or why did she not let me 
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do with it as I pleased? I wonder 
what keeps that tedious Minton?” 

“T don’t like this journey, 
madam,” said Minton, entering. 
“The night is dreadfully dark ; 
and listen!—how the wind is 
howling !” 

“T don’t like the night myself; 
but we are going to make the jour- 
ney,” returned her mistress. 

“We may be discovered,” urged 
the maid. 

“The whole risk is mine,” said 
Miss Colpoys. ‘“ Now, lock the 
room door on the outside, and 
follow me.” 

They stole noiselessly along the 
corridor and through the picture- 
gallery, where many Colpoyses and 
Swaynes hung upon the walls, 
dimly seen by the light of the 
taper which Minton carried. The 
Colpoyses, it may be assumed, were 
genuine portraits ; but the present- 
ments of most of the Swaynes had 
no better authenticity than the 
word of Horace Walpole, who 
discovered a complete collection of 
them in the course of his artistic 
researches, and put them at the 
disposal of his father’s friend, Sir 
John—making him pay, it is to be 
presumed, more than the originals, 
when in the flesh, had ever been 
worth. Sir John was then schem- 
ing for a peerage, and ready to 
welcome any evidences of ancestry ; 
nor did he ever lend an ear to Lord 
Chesterfield’s malicious insinuations 
that they were the family portraits 
of one Stephen Swayne—a west- 
country squire, who had been exe- 
cuted in King William’s time for 
complicity in Sir John Fenwick’s 
plot, and who had never claimed 
any connection with the descend- 
ants of the Earlsfield Jarl. But 
there the pictures are; and the 
‘Guide to Earlsport and its En- 
virons’ tells the name and history 
of each individual Swayne among 
them, and Lord Earlsfield would 
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have cheerfully pledged his credit 
to their authenticity. 

From the end of the picture- 
gallery a narrow stair led down to 
an outer door, which stood in an 
angle formed by a wing of the 
house, and gave admittance to the 
flower- garden. Carefully feeling 
their way, Miss Colpoys and Min- 
ton noiselessly gained the open air, 
and stood for a minute in the dark- 
ness. The cold night-wind was 
blustering about them, the grass 
was soaking wet, and the black 
shapes of the trees stood vaguely 
out, like giants stationed to bar 
their way. 

“ Miss Colpoys!” whispered 
Minton, as she clutched her mis- 
tress’s arm—‘ Miss Colpoys! I’m 
frightened to death. I can’t goa 
step farther, and I won’t. There!” 

‘‘ Nonsense, woman !” said Doro- 
thy, taking firm hold of her. “You 
shall go. There, take my hand; I 
know the road quite well. We 
shall see much more clearly after 
our eyes have been used to the 
darkness a little. Not another 
word, but come along.” 

Half dragging the reluctant and 
terrified Minton after her, Dorothy 
walked quickly along a narrow foot- 
path which lay close to the park 
wall, the dark shadow of which 
served them as a guide. The 
gravel was wet and claggy, and 
every now and then Minton, as her 
impatient mistress pulled her along, 
would stumble, and with difficulty 
resist an inclination to shriek. The 
owls had come out, and were answer- 
ing each other in mournful hoots 
which grated on Dorothy’s high- 
strung nerves; and a bat which 
made a reconnoitring swoop hard 
by their heads, caused both of them 
to start and cling more closely to 
each other. At last the door which 
stood in the corner of the park 
most remote from LEarlsport was 
reached, and opened by a key 
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which Dorothy produced. Before 
them lay the wide expanse of the 
Dunes, and beyond these a broad 
line of roaring white breakers. It 
was useless now to seek for a path, 
and Dorothy struck boldly across 
the Dunes in a direction where the 
darkness seemed blackest of all, and 
where she conjectured were the trees 
around Stephen Brancepeth’s dwell- 
ing. The rough surface of the 
Dunes, with its slopes of slippery 
bent grass and its bottoms of wet 
sand and gravel, drew many a 
groan from Minton, as her relent- 
less mistress hurried her on. 
Their dresses and feet were soaked, 
for every blade of grass dripped 
with water; but Dorothy seemed 
quite unconscious of any incon- 
venience. Not so the unfortunate 
Minton, in whose mind no stimu- 
lant was working to make her in- 
sensible to the unwonted miseries 
she was undergoing. That sleek 
domestic would not have exposed 
herself to a passing shower by day- 
light for any consideration; and 
here she was, compelled much 
against her will to walk more than 
a mile—it seemed to her ten—in 
pitchy darkness, “as it might have 
been through a mill-pond,” groaned 
the aggrieved waiting-woman. 
Wading through the tall grass, 
stumbling now over heaps of 


shingle, at times barely escaping 
a fall into the shallow sand-holes— 
“bunkers” is the Earlsport ex- 
pression for them—the pair reached 
the low ridge which encircles the 
Dunes House, and almost cuts it 
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off from the rest of the world. The 
dark pine-trees that grew closely 
round it, and covered the slopes of 
the hollows on all sides, made the 
place seem filled with a cavern-like 
gloom. But there were lighted 
windows, unobscured by blinds or 
shutters, which threw a_ bright 
broad gleam on the gravel path 
leading to the door. Inside they 
could see some one pacing up and 
down a room, and pausing now 
and then to look forth into the 
darkness. 

“ Thank heaven !” said Dorothy, 
fetching a deep breath, and putting 
her hand to her heart, “ we are ex- 
pected. Go down, Minton, and 
tap at the window, and tell Mr 
Brancepeth I am here.” 

“Not for the world, ma’am,” 
cried Minton, taking a closer hold 
of her mistress. “I shall faint as 
it is. There may be dogs. I 
should be shot for a burglar. I 
wouldn’t quit you for a hundred 
pound !” 

** You're a fool!” said Dorothy, 
contemptuously. ‘ Don’t you ever 
marry a husband until you have 
got a heart that can risk something 
for him;” and drawing a small 
dog’s-whistle from the bosom of her 
cloak, she sounded a clear soft note, 
three times repeated, and fixed her 
eyes intently on the dark figure 
walking up and down the lighted 
room. It paused, came to the 
window, looked out, and then dis- 
appeared, and in a minute more 
the door opened, and Stephen 
Brancepeth came out to meet them. 
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SPORT IN NORWAY AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


Up to a comparatively recent 
date an expedition for sporting 
purposes to Norway was looked 
upon as a somewhat serious under- 
taking. Under the impression that 
he was going to a country where 
he could get nothing fit to eat, 
the explorer, in addition to vast 
quantities of fishing and shooting 
gear, almost invariably laid in a 
stock of preserved meats and such- 
like, sufficient not only to keep the 
wolf from his door during a North- 
ern summer, but also through an 
Arctic winter. We have often 
been greatly edified when, as an 
annual passenger by one of the 
then infrequent steamers from 
Hull to Trondhjem, we have been 
favoured with the confidences of 
some of our fellow-travellers as to 
the provision against starvation 
they had been careful to make. 
Had they been going on a voyage 
to Mars—say to fish some of the 
canals in that much-gazed-at sphere 
—they could not have adopted 
greater precautions or gone more 
minutely into detail. Some of 
these good gentlemen, too, used 
to be by no means satisfied with 
ordinary matters in the shape of 
food during their brief stay in old 
Norway, and we have seen them 
accompanied not only by such 
quantities of champagne, port, and 
claret as made us stare in undis- 
guised wonder, but also by oceans 
of soda-water and bottled beer, 
both of which latter fluids could 
be obtained almost anywhere in 
Scandinavia at a price considerably 
below their cost in this country. 

But all this is completely 
changed. In addition to huge 
ocean-liners that take hundreds 
of people each voyage to visit the 
fjords of the west coast, regular 


steamers innumerable run through- 
out the spring, summer, and 
autumn months from different 
ports in England, and a trip 
to Norway nowadays is looked 
upon with no greater considera- 
tion than one to the Land o’ Cakes. 
Indeed in a sporting sense Nor- 
way runs a very good second to 
Scotland ; and as it is very much 
more extensive, it bids fair to out- 
rival the latter in the number of 
British sportsmen whom its moun- 
tains and streams attract to its 
shores. In another sense, too, I 
regret to say, it is fast overhauling 
the country north of Tweed, for 
the rents of shootings and fishings 
—the latter more especially—are 
very much on the ascending scale, 
and in a great many cases without 
a corresponding equivalent in the 
matter of resulting sport. Noone 
goes to Norway before May at 
the very soonest—except, indeed, 
on some early rivers in the ex- 
treme south, that is far too early 
—and by the end of September 
the bird-shooting is practically 
over. We are now, therefore, so 
far as Norwegian sport as indulged 
in by the great majority of our 
countrymen is concerned, within 
measurable distance of the com- 
mencement of a fresh season, and 
we venture to think the present 
a convenient time to make a few 
remarks on the subject. 

Although to the number of 
works written about Norway there 
is no end, there yet would seem to 
be a good deal of misapprehension 
in regard to some of the various 
forms of sport which may be en- 
joyed in that country, if we may 
judge from the number of some- 
what naive queries with reference 
to such matters that reach us from 
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time to time, and it will be our 
endeavour in this paper to remove 
these misconceptions as far as lies 
in our power. 

First of all, then, in regard to 
the salmon-rivers, for which Nor- 
way has been so long and so justly 
celebrated, and for the possessing 
of which it originally acquired its 
repute as a field for sport. These 
may for convenience sake be di- 
vided into two classes—(a) Rivers 
whose volume and local surround- 
ings will admit of their being 
fished from the bank; and (db) 
those whose size is such as to 
necessitate the use of a boat, or 
in other words, harling. Of the 
former type there are, we are 
sorry to say, far too few, and these 
necessarily command the very 
highest prices. We would be 
sorry to have to pay the rent 
either of the Leirdal in the Sogne 
Fjord, or of the little river Lyng- 
dal near Christiansand. It would 
be well, therefore, for the would- 
be lessee or tenant of a stream of 
this class to know that he will 
have to pay very stiffly indeed for 
the luxury. We have, in fact, come 
across a good many cases of late 
where a very much better equiva- 
lent for the money paid would 
have been got in Scotland. The 
greater number of salmon-rivers 
whose dimensions admit of their 
being commanded with the rod by 
casting from the shore, enter the 
sea on the south-eastern or on the 
more southerly and the central 
fjords of the west coast. We em- 
phasise the expression ‘“ salmon- 
rivers,” in order to distinguish from 
the numerous streams, such as the 
Aurland in the Sogne Fjord, whose 
migratory inhabitants consist al- 
most entirely of bull-trout, and 
where a true Salmo salar is always 
more or less of a rarity, and in 
some cases hardly ever captured. 
The most northerly of these that 
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occur to us at the moment are 
the principal streams in the Nord 
Fjord, and two or three others on 
the coast contiguous to that mag- 
nificent arm of the sea. Some of 
the casts on the fine river which 
flows down the celebrated Roms- 
dal may be fished from the shore, 
but a lot of boat work is necessary, 
especially when there is plenty 
of water. And so on the upper 
reaches of some of the streams in 
the neighbourhood of Christian- 
sand, and in the Trondhjem Fjord, 
the Sundal, Surendal, Gula, Ork- 
la, &c. From this part of the 
coast northwards, the other—and 
to the sportsman much less attrac- 
tive—type of river greatly pre- 
dominates. On the Namsen there 
is not a single shore-cast ; and to 
such a high degree of education 
have the fish attained, that nine- 
teen out of every twenty captured 
are taken with the spoon or min- 
now, unless perhaps in very low 
water: all is harling, and a great 
deal of it to our mind extremely 
uninteresting harling, in spite of 
the magnificent scenery of the 
valley. 

The fishing on the Vefsen, where 
annually a considerable number 
of fish are taken with the rod, is 
practically on one huge pool at 
the first fall, and is conducted on 
much the same principle as that 
of the Namsen; and so with re- 
gard to the Salten—a fine-look- 
ing but eminently unsatisfactory 
stream near Bodé—and the Maal- 
selv in the Tromsé neighbourhood. 
Perhaps the finest salmon -river 
flowing entirely through Norweg- 
ian territory is the Alten, but its 
volume is such as to preclude the 
possibility of fishing it without 
boats. We do not know the 
methods adopted by the present 
popular lessee, but the late Duke 
of Roxburgh, who rented and 
fished the river for so many years, 
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was too good a sportsman to use 
anything but the fly, and, where 
necessary, casting from a_ boat. 
On the desolate shores of Norsk 
Finmarken there are a number of 
small streams which are ascended 
by few migratory fish except Arc- 
tic char ; and the great Tana river, 
on which there is more angling 
water than on half-a-dozen of the 
largest streams in Norway, is all 
harling throughout. It, however, 
is not a purely Norwegian stream, 
forming as it does for an immense 
distance the frontier with Russia. 
As might be expected on such an 
extensive coast, the rivers differ 
much in character and in the 
length of time their seasons last. 
Some there are in the south that 
fish as early as the month of May, 
and should the water-supply prove 
sufficient, the angler may keep at 
them throughout the summer ; but 
on the rivers, say, north of the 
Romsdal, two months is the ut- 
most extent of the fishing season. 

In this respect some of the 
streams to the south of the line 
indicated are especially favoured. 
They derive their principal supply 
of water from lofty mountains 
situated near the coast. Like 
other streams, they dwindle in size 
as soon as the superficial snows 
which have fallen during the pre- 
ceding winter have melted and run 
off; and the salmon then refuse 
to rise to the fly, and fresh fish do 
not run up. But the hot sun of 
the long Northern summer’s day 
soon begins to tell upon the now 
exposed surface of the glaciers, 
with the result that the rivers 
again come down in flood. The 
fish that entered them in spring 
are stirred up by the access of the 
fresh water, and take; others run 
up from the sea; and there is, in 
fact, a second season, which lasts 
until the commencement of the 
close-time. 





For long it has been a fact that 
every bit of salmon-water in Nor- 
way worth putting a fly over has 
been taken up; but this, unfortu- 
nately, has not been sufficiently 
recognised by anglers without per- 
sonal experience of the country. 
The result in too many cases has 
been that these would-be lessees of 
rivers have been satisfied with the 
accounts given them by Norwegian 
middlemen—those more especially 
with headquarters at Bergen—of 
reaches of so-called salmon-water, 
and have been grievously “had.” 
The victim on his return flies, of 
course, to air his grievances in the 
papers, that inevitable safety-valve 
of the injured Briton; but even 
that universal panacea will not 
bring back the pounds with which 
he has parted in exchange for 
mythical salmon, — these have 
been converted long since into 
dollars by the wily Norseman ; 
nor, apparently, to judge from the 
outcries which annually appear, 
has the recital of his woes the 
smallest effect in deterring others 
from going and doing exactly like- 
wise. 

Like those of the now historical 
Heathen Chinee, the ways of these 
Bergen agents are childlike and 
bland. The piece of water in 
question is part of the celebrated 
river So-and-so, which, as of 
course every man knows, has been 
held on lease for many years by 
Englishmen, and where great sport 
has been had. If Herr Smith 
does not care to pay the price, 
Herr Jones has telegraphed his 
advent by the next steamer from 
Hull, and will most certainly do 
so. This outrageous action on 
the part of Jones is not to be 
thought of, must not be per- 
mitted, and poor Smith closes the 
bargain without making inquiries 
about his salmon-water other than 
of the agent. Full of energy 
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and enthusiasm, he departs for 
the “happy stream,” accompanied 
probably by one or two friends, all 
armed to the teeth with the most 
recent angling implements for the 
destruction of Salmo salar, to find, 
probably, that the statements of 
the plausible agent were literally 
true in regard to the individuality 
of the river in question, but that 
the portion foisted upon him 
is a piece of water quite close 
to the sea—possibly tidal—utterly 
unfit for rod-fishing, and on which 
he may, if his patience have not 
ere then been exhausted, pick 
up a few sea-trout later on in 
the season. Such is one of the 
“methods” of the Bergen salmon- 
river agent. 

Tracts of country in Scandinavia 
for killing elk, reindeer, and the 
different species of game-birds, are 
generally to be had on reasonably 
fair terms by application to a 
Norwegian merchant of repute in 
any of the coast towns. These 
gentlemen will invariably do what 
they can for an Englishman who 
applies to them, and will treat 
him fairly; but we venture to 
think that England, not Norway, 
London, not Bergen, are the places 
to look for a good Norwegian 
salmon -river, the letting of one 
of these being rarely put into 
native hands. It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that Norwe- 
gian sporting estate agents are 
all of the type of which so many 
complaints have been made of late 
years. On the contrary, these, we 
are happy to say, are rare, and 
confined, as far as our knowledge 
goes, to Bergen, while no one dis- 
likes their reprehensible methods 
more than do the Norwegians 
themselves. The advance in the 
rents of shootings has not been at 
all commensurate with that of the 
salmon-fishings, owing in a great 
measure to the law made a few 


years ago with reference to foreign 
dogs, which practically prohibited 
the importation of these necessary 
companions of the chase. The 
prevention of hydrophobia was the 
nominal reason for this law in 
the first instance, but even among 
Norwegians themselves this was 
recognised as a mere excuse. The 
real reason was the jealousy of 
the native sportsmen hailing from 
Christiania, Bergen, and other 
towns, of Englishmen. The for- 
mer found themselves brought 
year by year more in contact with 
the latter, who, armed with better 
weapons and accompanied by bet- 
ter dogs, invaded the fjelds in all 
directions, and the result was they 
got the dog law passed. How 
many thousands of English pounds 
this law has kept away from Nor- 
way, in the way of depreciated 
shooting-rents alone, it would be 
hard tosay. One day, no doubt, it 
will be repealed. Hydrophobia 
will suddenly be discovered to be 
extinct in the British Isles; then 
up will go the rents of shootings, 
and the wily Norwegians who 
have been in the “know,” and 
discounted the rise, will pocket 
large numbers of kroners. 

The process of searching for a 
needle in a hay-stack would be 
hopeful compared to looking for 
ryper on a Norwegian field, dur- 
ing the first fortnight of the season 
at any rate. As compared with 
the acreage, or rather mileage, the 
birds are very few. They are 
very hard to see on the ground, 
and in an ordinary year will sit 
like stones until the end of 
August. During the currency of 
this piece of protectionist legisla- 
tion, therefore, a few of our coun- 
trymen owning the leases of some 
especially good shootings have 
found it worth while to breed 
their own dogs in the country 
itself. This is all very well. 
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Others, again, desirous of having 
some sport at a moderaté rent, 
trust to picking up a dog or two 
at their point of debarkation ; but 
this is rarely a satisfactory busi- 
ness, and we confess to a strong 
predilection for shooting over our 
own setters. It is pain and agony 
to see an obstinate brute, who does 
not understand a word of English, 
howling about the country regard- 
less of his temporary master’s fran- 
tic cries, and putting up every bird 
in the parish well out of range. 

The ryper is, of course, the most 
important game-bird of Norway, 
and, with but few exceptions, it 
is distributed all over the country. 
On the mainland there are many 
and extensive tracts of fjeld, where 
capital shooting can be had, but 
nowhere are these birds so numer- 
ous as on the Lofodens and the 
numerous islands which stud the 
coasts of Nordland and Finmar- 
ken. On some of these we have 
seen the ryper so numerous that 
we had quite enough to do firing 
at the birds we walked up, dogs, 
except for retrieving purposes, 
being quite unnecessary. In 
spring the birch thickets, with 
which some of these islands are 
more or less clad, are often found, 
when the snow is cleared away, to 
be full of the white feathers of 
the birds which have fallen victims 
during the winter to the eagles, 
snowy owls, falcons, and other 
birds of prey that are so numerous 
in these regions. But to our 
mind ryper-shooting pure and 
simple, however good, is monoton- 
ous; and on these islands, with 
the exception it may be of a few 
snipe and an odd duck or two, 
there is no other game. 

The most enjoyable bird-shoot- 
ing we have ever had in Norway 
has been at the heads of large 
water-systems, where the level of 
the back-lying moors was not more 


than 600 or 800 feet above that 
of the stream below, and where 
the intervening sides of the valley 
were clothed with forest. On the 
way to and from the open moors 
the woodlands contributed black- 
game, capercailzie, hjerpe, and an 
occasional hare to the bag; the 
main feature of which, however, 
consisted of ryper shot on the 
fjelds that lay above the tree-line. 
A mixed day of this kind, even if 
the total at the end thereof be 
only twelve or fifteen brace, is 
superior in our estimation to a 
sixty or eighty brace bag on the 
best island in Lofoden or Ves- 
teraalen. As a rule, the lower 
ends of the large valleys are to be 
avoided for shooting purposes: the 
sides are generally too precipitous 
to afford good covert for wood 
game, and it is a tremendous 
scramble to get to the open field 
above. We have enjoyed some 
very good black-game shooting in 
districts where there was plenty 
of juniper scattered about, and 
especially where there were also 
small lakes and streams. <A re- 
triever or a retrieving-setter we 
found to be a necessity, however, 
in such a country, the thickness 
of the covert losing us so many 
wounded birds. 

Our Scottish grouse-moors are 
subject to having their stock of 
birds sadly diminished by various 
causes—disease, wet, cold, &c. ; 
but we are inclined to think that 
a ryper-fjeld is a still more un- 
certain quantity, and subject to 
fluctuations even more numerous 
and difficult to account for. We 
have often been surprised at the 
discrepancy from year to year in 
the number of birds on certain 
tracts of country which we and 
our friends knew intimately, and 
we are inclined to think that this 
is a not infrequent cause of differ- 
ence between Norwegian agents 
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and novices at sport in that coun- 
try. The youthful shooter secures 
a tract of country for which he 
covenants to pay perhaps £30 or 
£40—a sum in exchange for which 
he might in Scotland acquire the 
right to shoot, say, five brace of 
birds. Because, however, he has to 
go a little farther than across the 
Tweed, and there is not a com- 
fortable shooting-lodge in the cen- 
tre of the ground, he considers 
himself entitled to expect to kill 
at least 300 or 400 brace. If, as 
is not unlikely, the bag falls some- 
what short of these expectations, 
he considers himself deeply ag- 
grieved, and without inquiring 
as to whether there were any 
special and unavoidable circum- 
stances attaching to the season or 
weather which affected his par- 
ticular case materially, he imme- 
diately despatches a claim to the 
Norwegian agent for a reduction 
of rent. There are, of course, in- 
stances where such a claim is per- 
fectly legitimate. As we write, 
indeed, a case is pending before 
the Norwegian Courts, in which 
an English lessee refuses on the 
ground of misrepresentations to 
pay in full the rent of some sal- 
mon-water let to him by an agent. 

But before concluding our re- 
marks upon this portion of our 
subject, we would venture to sug- 
gest one or two pieces of advice 
to intending tenants of Norweg- 
ian shootings or fishings. Do 
not be satisfied merely with the 
descriptions given by the agent 
to whom you apply, unless they 
are backed up by information de- 
rived from the experiences of a 
previous English lessee. There 
are plenty of sources of informa- 
tion, in case a private channel be 
unavailable. It is unreasonable 
to expect the same accuracy of 
information from a Norwegian as 
from a Scotch agent ; and with the 
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best intention in the world, it is 
rarely that the former—especially 
in the matter of water adapted 
for the requirements of the salmon 
angler—knows all the first essen- 
tials of the properties he has to 
offer, as does the latter. After 
satisfying yourself as far as may 
be about the property you are 
looking after, make the best bar- 
gain you can, stick to it, and do 
not rush into print for sympathy 
and make claims for reduction of 
rent, simply because, from some 
natural reason quite out of human 
power to avert or foresee, the 
season has turned out a bad one. 
Neither course is very dignified, 
and both are likely to induce less 
sympathy than amusement. 
Thefinest game-bird in Norway is 
undoubtedly the capercailzie. Com- 
paratively few, however, of theseare 
shot by English sportsmen, owing 
principally to their habits and the 
character of their favourite haunts. 
Although for some weeks after the 
beginning of the shooting season 
the young broods spend much of 
their time on the ground in search 
of the mountain-berries which 
form so large a part of the under- 
growth of the Northern forests, 
and when so occupied are therefore 
easily found by a good setter, still 
their numbers are so comparatively 
few that it is rarely worth while 
to spend much time in attempting 
to shoot them in this manner. 
Such indeed is the thickness of 
the woodlands which they inhabit, 
that in order to do any good at 
all it is necessary to have a dog 
trained, not only to range wide 
and carefully, but, after having 
found birds, to return and lead his 
master to the spot. With such an 
animal we have sometimes made 
fair bags of ’cailzie and black-game 
in undisturbed forest tracts, and 
the sport is very interesting. A 
large extent of good capercailzie- 
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ground is, moreover, rarely shot 
over except in winter, as it is the 
haunt of the elk and—in a minor 
degree—of the red-deer, and sports- 
men engaged in the pursuit of these 
animals do not, of course, disturb 
it with shot-guns. When, how- 
ever, expiring autumn has given 
way to winter, and the woods are 
full of snow, the big birds form 
packs, and are to be found sitting 
among the upper branches of the 
pine-trees. In order to approach 
within rifle-range, great caution is 
necessary on the part of the sports- 
man, and the larger the pack the 
greater the difficulty. The state 
of the snow is all-important for 
this mode of shooting, which can 
be most successfully adopted when 
the weather is rather thick, not 
very cold, and when the vision of 
the birds is further interfered with 
by large masses of snow in the 
trees. Under these circumstances, 
if fired at from a considerable dis- 
tance the capercailzie are not so 
easily alarmed, and will not take 
flight until several shots have been 
discharged. 

In the month of March the 
cocks repair to certain recognised 
spots in the forest, where they 
begin to utter their love-song or 
call, and thereby attract the hens. 
During the continuance of this 
period the birds are less difficult 
to approach, and fair numbers are 
shot by the natives. 

As with the capercailzie, so with 
the ptarmigan or fjeld ryper, its 
favourite /ocale, though very dif- 
ferent in character from that of 
the larger bird, is its chief protec- 
tion from human enemies. Except 
in the breeding-season, or during 
the prevalence of very stormy and 
severe weather, it remains on the 
highest and most exposed moun- 
tain-tops, where no other game 
exists, and where, therefore, but 
few sportsmen care to follow it. 
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Ptarmigan, moreover, are unsatis- 
factory birds to shoot, frequently 
running for considerable distances 
over the bare rocks a few yards in 
front of the dogs and refusing to 
rise, and then putting some deep 
gorge or glen between them and 
their pursuers, thereby entailing, 
it may be, an hour’s hard scramble 
on the part of the latter to come 
up with the pack again. When 
stalking reindeer on the high fjelds 
we have sometimes found them an 
unmitigated nuisance, their sudden 
flight having an effect upon the 
deer as alarming as the tremen- 
dous fuss made by an old black- 
cock or capercailzie when we have 
been trying to get up to a bull 
elk or a red stag. In a sense, too, 
the law protects the ptarmigan 
from the sportsman’s gun more 
than it does the ryper, or, indeed, 
any other Norwegian game- bird. 
With few exceptions, the ground 
frequented by the ptarmigan is 
Government property, to shoot on 
which entails the purchase of a 
licence costing 200 kroners. On 
the other hand, some, if not most, 
of the best ryper-ground in the 
country is private property where 
no such licence is required. Asa 
protection against the attacks of 
its many enemies,—the eagles and 
other birds of prey,—nature has 
provided the ptarmigan with 
plumage which varies with the 
changing seasons, and is assimi- 
lated with the general character 
of the desolate and exposed tracts 
to which they so faithfully adhere. 
In winter the feathers are per- 
fectly white ; during the summer 
months, when the snow has gone, 
they are of a dark hue; and when 
in autumn the mosses and lichens 
communicate a prevailing grey to 
the rocks, a corresponding change 
takes place in the birds. 

In addition to the capercailzie, 
the blackcock, the ryper, and 
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the ptarmigan, woodcock, snipe, 
hjerpe or tree-grouse, and hares 
are found in various districts of 
Norway ; but their importance to 
the English sportsman is not such 
as to necessitate a special reference 
toeach. We would now, therefore, 
say a few words in regard to the 
larger animals which frequent the 
forest and the fjeld, and whose 
pursuit forms three separate and 
recognised branches of sport. 
The noblest of these is undoubt- 
edly the elk, which is distributed 
more or less throughout the 
densely wooded portions of the 
country, and whose mighty bulk 
renders it an object of ambition 
to every sportsman, native or 
foreign. In the districts fre- 
quented by these animals, the 
right to kill one or more of them 
belongs to the farmers in accord- 
ance with the extent of their 
property, and these rights may 
generally be purchased at a mod- 
erate price. Even in first-rate elk 
country, however, the purchase of 
the right to kill is the easiest part 
of the business, and to accomplish 
the death of a big bull is no mean 
feat, entailing a very considerable 
amount of endurance, patience, 
and knowledge of the habits of 
the animals, as well as hardship 
and fatigue ; and we would advise 
no one, unless in perfect health 
and condition, to attempt it. The 
first essential is a well-trained 
dog, the services of which and 
those of his owner can generally 
be procured on certain terms; and 
it is important for the tenant of a 
tract of elk forest to have as clear 
an idea as possible of the limits of 
the different shooting rights in- 
cluded therein, otherwise he may 
unwittingly find himself in a diffi- 
culty. Such a tenant may, for 
instance, have the rights of ten 
different farms, each entitling him 
to kill one elk ; but however com- 
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pact the tract of country thus 
rented may be as a whole, he is 
not entitled to kill the ten ani- 
mals wherever within its limits 
he may find them. When he has 
killed an elk upon one of these 
farms, he has practically shot his 
“limit” thereupon, and must do 
the rest of his hunting in like 
manner on the other subdivisions 
of his ground, however inferior 
these may be to the portion where 
he has been successful. 

The method most commonly 
adopted in Norway for hunting 
the elk is with the dog in leash. 
The hunter makes his way through 
the forest as quietly as may be, 
taking note of any “sign” that 
may appear on the ground or on 
the bark or branches of the trees. 
A good dog will wind an elk at a 
great distance, and by his demean- 
our will tell when he has done so. 
The elk’s senses of smell and hear- 
ing being very acute, additional 
care must be taken in tracking or 
following the animal. When from 
the dog’s manner the hunter has 
reason to think that his quarry is 
at no great distance, the dog is 
either tied to a tree or left in 
charge of his attendant, should he 
have one. Creeping cautiously 
forward, he then proceeds to in- 
vestigate the most likely spots, 
and, if fortunate, will get his op- 
portunity when the elk is either 
feeding or resting, and before it 
has taken the alarm. A strong 
wind is especially favourable for 
this kind of sport, conveying as it 
does the scent of the elk to the 
dog for a long distance, and at the 
same time neutralising to a certain 
extent the former’s acute sense of 
hearing. 

But there is another, and to our 
mind a more sporting, manner of 
hunting these fine animals, in the 
conduct of which we have had 
some success in both Sweden and 
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Norway. The dog is allowed to 
work the forest at will—just as a 
setter does a grouse-moor or tur- 
nip-field, in fact, although on a 
much larger scale—and is trained 
not to give tongue until he has 
found elk. As soon, therefore, as 
his master hears his call, he knows 
that game is afoot, and his endea- 
vour then is to intercept the ani- 
mal, the direction of whose flight 
is shown by the continued barking 
of the dog. <A run at best speed, 
of greater or less duration—gene- 
rally over very bad ground—then 
follows, and unless the elk gets 
right away, or the hunter’s staying 
powers fail him, the latter obtains 
his shot. The strain is, however, 
somewhat trying to both wind 
and limb, and we confess on more 
than one occasion, after a severe 
and prolonged run, to having 
missed our elk—an object certainly 
as big as many a Norwegian hay- 
stack—within fifty yards in most 
disgraceful fashion, purely from 
want of breath. There is a certain 
drawback to this method of hunt- 
ing, in that so much ground is 
disturbed, and it should not be 
adopted where the field of opera- 
tions is at all limited. 

Bear are occasionally fallen in 
with by the elk-hunter in autumn, 
the haunts of the two animals at 
that time of the year being some- 
what similar ; but to our thinking, 
unless there are clear signs of his 
being in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, it is better to leave Master 
Bruin alone, as, once alarmed, he 
goes off at a tremendous pace, and 
does not stop until he has covered 
many miles of country, generally 
the roughest he can find : for this 
we can vouch from painful expe- 
rience. Although red-deer are 
found on several other islands, and 
occasionally on the mainland, Hit- 
teren, at the entrance to the 
Trondhjem Fjord, is practically 
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the only piece of country in Nor- 
way where they exist in numbers 
sufficiently large to constitute a 
separate branch of sport. The 
expression “stalking,” as applied 
to most of the Hitteren shooting, 
is a misnomer, the best beats on 
the island being much under wood. 
A “stalk,” therefore, as under- 
stood in a Scottish forest, is not 
often obtained, the deer exhibiting 
a strong partiality for the woods. 

In the ‘Field’ of the 8th of Octo- 
ber last there is a record of sport 
obtained during three weeks this 
season on a tract of about 60,000 
acres, containing ‘ most of the best 
deer-ground on the island,” from 
which it would appear that the 
party, consisting of “three rifles 
for half the time and four rifles 
for the rest,” killed, by stalking 
and driving, twenty stags. The 
heaviest animal weighed 21 stones 
6 lb. clean, and the best head was 
a ten-pointer. Some parts of the 
island are of but little use, owing 
to the absence of covert, and on 
others stags are hardly ever seen, 
except when in winter, and pressed 
by hunger, they break into the 
patches of cultivated land at night 
and eat the corn. The owners of 
these patches, however, do not at 
all object to such visits, and many 
a stag falls a victim to his predi- 
lection for a guod meal and to the 
rifle of the farmer. 

In every way superior to the 
pursuit of the Hitteren red-deer 
is the chase of the wild reindeer 
on the high fjelds. No pottering 
about among wooded ridges with 
the rifle on full-cock, and the 
possibility of a deer jumping up 
within fifty yards on these vast, 
bare, and _ trackless _ solitudes. 
There the sportsman has with the 
minimum of adventitious aid to 
circumvent a shy and very wide- 
awake animal, under conditions 
the most favourable possible to 
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the latter, and to the exercise of 
its keen instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. To have for a shelter from 
the storms of these upper regions 
a wretched hut, or to tramp the 
mountains for days together with- 
out catching a glimpse of the de- 
sired animals; to lie on a bleak 
hillside for hours watching a herd 
reclining on some distant snow- 
field,—these are a few of the agré- 
ments incidental to stalking the 
reindeer ; and we venture to think 
that, alone and unassisted, to com- 
pass the death of a full-grown 
renoxe in his native wilds is a 
piece of more real sport and a 
greater triumph than the success- 
ful pursuit of a Hitteren stag, or 
even of the mighty elk. 

The wild reindeer of Norway 
are practically confined to the 
great mountain-ranges to the 
south of the head-waters of the 
Glommen and of the Surendal ; 
farther north, on the mainland, 
occasional specimens may be met 
with; while now and again we 
have been told of the existence 
of ‘a herd on some rocky island 
on the Finmarken coast. But the 
Lapps with their tame deer are too 
numerous, and have driven away 
the wild ones, such herds as the 
sportsman hears of generally turn- 
ing out to be escaped members of 
the former. 

The greater part of the country 
frequented by the wild deer is 
Government property, on which 
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the 200-kroner licence gives per- 
mission to shoot. Local knowledge 
is therefore of the first import- 
ance—sportsmen, both native and 
foreign, being nowadays much too 
numerous on the fields. The 
sporting rights, however, over 
some wild tracts in the Hardanger 
and elsewhere, are occasionally to 
be leased. The tenant is thus 
enabled to secure his ground from 
the intrusion of others, to which, 
of course, every one is liable on 
open fjeld. Good trout-fishing on 
the mountain lakes and streams, 
and ryper-shooting, may very often 
be combined with reindeer-stalk 
ing,—a sport which, though most 
fascinating in itself, requires oc- 
casional relaxation. In such a 
country we have found three to 
be the best number for a party, 
each man being told off in the 
morning for a different kind of 
sport, and to provide either fish, 
flesh, or fowl for the common 
larder. 

In this paper we have endea- 
voured to convey a true idea of 
the different kinds of sport to be 
obtained in Norway at the present 
day, and the conditions that sur- 
round them. To the “old hand” 
we do not presume to address 
ourselves, but we trust that our 
experiences may prove of some 
use to the younger generation, 
and help to remove some of the 
misconceptions which still obtain 
with regard to old Norway. 





——— 
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In her ‘ Recollections of an 
Egyptian Princess,’! Miss Chen- 
nells has struck into a bypath 
where very few ladies have gone 
before, and where no man can 
follow her. She has raised the 
veil of inner life in the harem, 
and her revelations are extremely 
curious and interesting. None the 
less so that they carry us_ back 
to the closing years of the reign 
of Ismael Pasha, when the im- 
memorial Moslem traditions were 
arbitrary as ever, though modern 
innovations were being introduced. 
We may remark that Miss Chen- 
nells was well advised in delay- 
ing the publication of her lively 
memoirs. The lapse of years has 
made it easy to write more frank- 
ly than she could otherwise have 
done. There is now no need for 
reservations as to personages who 
have passed away, or who have 
been relegated to political ob- 
scurity. She has nothing but 
praise for her pupil, the Princess, 
whom she remembers with affec- 
tionate gratitude. For the book, 
which is enlivened by the comedy 
of humorous descriptions, has a 
sensationally pathetic dénodment 
in the premature death of the 
bright young oriental beauty, 
whose influence was always exer- 
cised for good. Princess Zeyneb 
seems to have had rare powers 
of attraction, and her European 
training, though inevitably imper- 
fect and desultory, had done much 
to develop her natural talents. 
Her conversation had a piquancy 
which contrasted pleasantly with 
the insipidity of the ordinary 
harem chatter: her society was 
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sought by her travelled brothers 
and half- brothers, including the 
late Khédive; and she was the 
special favourite of her clever 
father, who was then practically 
despotic. Miss Chennells speaks 
of the death of the Princess as 
the first and most fatal of the mis- 
fortunes which preceded Ismael’s 
fall. Of himself we hear much, 
and the book throws considerable 
light on his character. To Miss 
Chennells he was always unaf- 
fectedly condescending, and some- 
thing more than courteous. In 
fact, it was his misfortune that 
he was at once too much and too 
little of the oriental, and he came 
to grief between the two stools. 
He was thoroughly oriental in his 
prodigal ways and his arbitrary 
fashions of government, and he 
is said—it is not Miss Chennells 
who says so—to have made short 
work of Ministers who crossed 
his designs, even although their 
families had been honoured by 
intermarrying with his own. On 
the other hand, he was absolutely 
emancipated from prejudices, as 
from the austere laws laid down 
by the Prophet, and held binding 
by all true believers. We fear 
that Ismael had no religion. He 
had certainly no leaning to Chris- 
tianity. Yet he would not be 
fretted by Mohammedan bonds. 
Miss Chennells lauds his shrewd 
common-sense in refusing to sub- 
mit to the exhausting fasts of 
Ramadan, ‘“ He knows that work 
cannot go on well without food or 
sleep, so he does not fast himself 
or allow his family to do so.” In 
that, no doubt, he showed sound 
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sense; but it did not tend to 
make him popular with a populace 
who fall on their faces simultane- 
ously at the call of the muezzin, 
and reverence the dancing and 
howling dervishes. But what 
finally wrecked Ismael was reck- 
less expenditure and the loans he 
raised through European usurers. 
We know how much money was 
more or less intelligently squan- 
dered on model farms and en- 
gineering works, or steam-ploughs 
and patent machinery for the 
sugar-mills. We know how much 
was lavished on the palace build- 
ing, which is the passion of all 
these potentates of the East. 
Forced labour was noxious to the 
agriculture he sought to foster. 
And Miss Chennells reminds us 
of the enormous daily domestic 
expenses, which were a standing 
drain in the annual budgets. The 
moral is, that it is an unspeakable 
blessing for the Egyptians that 
they have fallen under English 
administration. For no reform- 
ing Mohammedan Khédive could 
have either the fixed resolution or 
the prestige to break boldly with 
the abuses of the past, while reor- 
ganising the State after Western 
models. 

Ismael was an enlightened man, 
but he held to certain pleasant 
tenets of the Mohammedan creed, 
and when Miss Chennells became 
the governess of Princess Zeyneb 
she found the patriarchal institu- 
tions flourishing. Ismael had his 
four wives, the full number per- 
mitted by the Koran, and they 
lived in tolerable harmony under 
the same roofs of the vast ram- 
bling palaces at Cairo or Alexan- 
dria. But besides these he had a 
number of favourites—the number 
was but known to himself—and 
each of these ladies had her sepa- 
rate residence. Moreover, when 
any prince of the blood was mar- 
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ried, he was emancipated, and 
set up establishments of his own. 
The cost of that harem system is 
incalculable. There is practically 
no check on expenditure, which is 
only to be measured by feminine 
extravagance and caprice. There 
are troops of eunuchs in charge of 
trains of slaves. The prices of 
the slaves vary greatly, though 
prime cost is a secondary considera- 
tion. Ebony housemaids may be 
picked up for a comparative trifle, 
but a fair Circassian beauty or a 
trained musician may fetch several 
thousands. Pretty children are 
sold for fancy prices to childless 
princesses, — and that reminds us 
of the relations of Jacob’s wives to 
their handmaids. That slave-child 
will be reared in the state of a 
princess. But when once a slave 
of any kind was bought, she be- 
came a permanent burden on the 
Civil List. It was contrary to 
rule and etiquette to send her 
back into the market. When the 
female head of an establishment 
died, all her servants became a 
dead drag on the Exchequer. It 
was deemed unlucky to transfer 
them to any one else, and thence- 
forth they were doomed to sad 
seclusion, eating the dismal bread 
of idleness, and drawing wages in 
the form of pensions. These in- 
voluntary virgins had always led 
wearisome lives, yet not a few 
of them must have looked back 
regretfully on former scenes of 
splendour. Miss Chennells tells 
how, at State carnivals or grand 
receptions, she had asked the 
names of magnificently attired 
ladies, who stood in close atten- 
dance on the princesses. The 
answer almost invariably was that 
they were slaves; as for patro- 
nymics, they may be said to have 
been nameless. Yet the shimmer 
of their purple and the glitter of 
their jewels must have been em- 
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bittered to them by the knowledge 
that there were no men to admire ; 
or when there were males in pre- 
sence, faces were hidden by the 
yashmak—though even then, when 
the heads of the harems took their 
drives abroad, the Court milliners 
had made the yashmaks ludicrously 
transparent. 

Anything more comfortless than 
the palaces it would be difficult to 
conceive. The stuccoed exteriors 
were superb, and the surround- 
ing wastes were changed into 
Edens as by enchantment when 
shrubs were planted and water 
was laid on. But within there 
were strange contrasts of splen- 
dour and squalor. The State 
apartments were magnificently fur- 
nished with gilded upholstery and 
a luxury of French looking-glasses. 
The inferior rooms had no furni- 
ture at all, and the occupants 
rolled themselves at night in their 
rugs on which they squatted in 
the day-time. The locks were 
never in order, and nothing but 
barricading the doors with heavy 
boxes could secure privacy. Go- 
ing into the ill-designed building 
without a guide, you were lost in 
the labyrinth of gloomy passages. 
The Englishwoman was absolutely 
depaysée, for no one about her, ex- 
cept perhaps the kindly princess 
who was the mother of her pupil, 
had a notion of what we consider 
the decencies of life. The chief 
eunuch and his staff superintended 
everything, and the eunuchs re- 
venged themselves on humanity 
for the wrongs humanity had in- 
flicted. Malignant guardians of 
the prison gates, they delighted in 
snubbing any male who brought a 
message to the English inmate. 
They patrolled the gardens before 
the barred windows of the room 
where the governess and her pupils 
were at work ; if any fellah chanced 
to be employed in the flower-beds, 
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unless in unusually genial moods 
they insisted on closed shutters 
or drawn curtains. In short, they 
delighted in making themselves as 
disagreeable as possible ; and like 
the watch that will run down if 
not regularly wound up, they only 
obeyed even the personal orders 
of the Khédive till they fancied 
the matter had passed from his 
memory. 

Chronic unpunctuality and mis- 
erable want of method were the 
daily curses of Miss Chennells’ 
existence. Very often, for various 
reasons, she was quartered outside 
the palaces, either in a private 
house or a hotel. A carriage 
was supposed to fetch her at a 
certain hour. It was satisfactory 
although extravagant when it was 
ordered from a livery stable, seeing 
that there were a dozen vehicles 
or more standing idle in the palace 
coach-houses. Cosas d’Egypto/ 
More usually the eunuchs had 
orders to send one from the harem, 
and they transmitted the com- 
mands to the coachman, If he 
came at all, he came when it 
suited him,—often several hours 
too early, sometimes an hour or 
two late. Come when he might, 
he always expected the lady to be 
at his beck and call: he would 
hammer at the chamber-door if 
he found it fastened; and then, 
when punctuality and civility had 
thoroughly commended him to her 
gratitude, he would bend down 
from his seat on the box and 
bellow through the window for 
backsheesh. It was little use to 
complain, for even if he were 
bastinadoed he would only revert 
to his ingrained habits in a day 
or two. As for the perpetual 
flittings from one palace to an- 
other, with the winter expedition 
up the Nile or the spring trips 
to the Bosphorus, they were 
sources of endless anxiety as well 
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as pleasure. The day of the 
start was uncertain as death; 
orders were quickly followed by 
counter-orders; and for days, it 
may be said, the governess had 
to sit on her personal property, 
with her loins girded and her sun- 
shade in her hand. As for her 
belongings, beyond a hand-bag, 
she bade a despondent farewell to 
them when they once got mixed 
in the vast bulk of the harem 
luggage. So that, latterly, learn- 
ing wisdom by experience, she 
preferred to renounce the advan- 
tages of special trains and travel 
by “parliamentary ” on her own 
account, 

Yet those excursions to the 
Bosphorus were a great relief 
from the heat and discomfort of 
an African summer. Ismael 
Pasha, as we know, has gone 
thither once too often; but in 
those days he was in high favour 
with the suzerain, and free to go 
orcome. He really seems to have 
been, from the Mohammedan point 
of view, an excellent family man, 
a devoted husband to his favourite 
wives, and a most indulgent father. 
When the hot winds from the 
desert began to make Cairo dan- 
gerous, and even Ramleh disagree- 
able, the luxurious khedival yachts 
were put in commission. Yet as 
there were the sailors and the 
stokers, even in the solitude of 
the seas, the harem inmates had 
only changed their prison. They 
remained in close seclusion below 
decks in the darkened saloons of 
the stern, while the eunuchs were 
smoking or dozing in the gang- 
ways. Miss Chennells, on her 





first visit to the Bosphorus, was 
naturally excited over its beauties. 
She congratulated herself on gain- 
ing a great deal when she was 
suffered to remain in a deck-cabin. 
jut no sooner had the yacht 
passed into the narrows than all 
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the blinds were drawn down. The 
etiquette and the orders were per- 
emptory ; though if the shore bat- 
teries had been mounted with 
monster telescopes, the privacy 
of the ladies could not possibly 
have been outraged. But once es- 
tablished in the Khédive’s marine 
palace, Miss Chennells found her- 
self free. The princesses and 
their attendants might well envy 
her wanderings from the bazaars of 
Stamboul to the heights of Pera, 
her Christian liberty in _pictur- 
esque caiques, and her trips in 
the tramways and the Bosphorus 
steamers. What would have de- 
lighted them would have been the 
gaiety and bustle in the crowded 
streets—for they had never been 
trained to appreciate the beauties 
of nature. As to these, even little 
Zeyneb with her bright intelligence 
seems to have been absolutely un- 
sympathetic. On the other hand, 
she had the oriental passion for 
stories. ‘Like all orientals, she 
was insatiable in this respect ; and 
no sooner was one story ended 
than another was demanded.” 
Which shows that a Scheherezade 
might still play the part which 
laid a perfectly natural and prob- 
able foundation for the fantastic 
marvels of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
So when Miss Chennells’ imagina- 
tion or memory began to fail, it 
was easy to induce her pupil to 
turn to books. The Frankish 
booksellers in Cairo were per- 
petually sending boxes to the 
palace for inspection. Naturally 
the Princess had decided tastes of 
her own; she eagerly devoured 
what chanced to entertain her, 
but was inclined to set her face 
against study for study’s sake. 
In fact—and there we heartily 
sympathise with her—she was so 
loath to part with a book she 
liked that her governess always 
found great difficulty in persuad- 
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ing her that there were quite as 
good fish in the sea as she had 
netted hitherto. 

We find illustrations in every 
chapter of the antagonism of 
Western and Eastern life. Cli- 
mate, religion, and customs make 
the harem a most uncomfortable 
home for Europeans and servants, 
however well they may be paid. 
Ismael introduced Frenchwomen 
to dress the ladies and their hair, 
and Englishwomen or Italians to 
get up their profusion of fine linen. 
An Eastern princess’s bills would 
be something portentous if the 
washing were sent out. One 
ironer complained to Miss Chen- 
nells that her sufferings between 
the fire and the flat-iron were 
terrible. Sometimes she would 
spend a long day at work with 
the thermometer at 116°; and 
during Ramadan, when the house- 
hold are sulky or asleep, and all 
the filters locked up, she had to 
go out to buy the water for drink- 
ing. Nor were the posts of the 
wardrobe- keepers more of sine- 
cures. One woman had five hun- 
dred dresses in her charge, and she 
was expected to produce any of 
them at a moment’s notice to a 
princess with a marvellous memory 
for toilets. But as for the word 
‘wardrobe ”—that is a misnomer. 
The dresses are all stowed away in 
boxes, and were they not taken 
out for frequent airings the moths 
of the Scripture would make wild 
work with them. As for Miss 
Chennells, we do not hear what 
her salary was; but she came in 
for some grand marriage cere- 
monies, and occasionally for very 
pretty pickings. To refuse would 
of course have been equally foolish 
and discourteous. More than once 
she stood literally under a shower 
of gold. “My near sight was 
always a subject of amusement ; 
and on this occasion the Princess, 
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who had often thrown a handful 
of gold towards me which quicker- 
sighted people had picked up, 
stretched out her hand and poured 
such a quantity of coins into mine 
that I came away richer than any.” 
Fancy the feelings of one of our 
frugal Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer if he had to find money 
& indiscrétion for such free-hand- 
ed douceurs/ So rich Persian 
shawls were scattered broadcast ; 
but as these gifts passed through 
the officials of the palace, Paisley 
would often cut out the looms of 
Ispahan before the shawl reached 
its destination. Miss Chennells 
stood too near the person of 
royalty to be treated in that 
fashion, but less fortunate victims 
were robbed with their eyes open. 
Indeed the book abounds in hu- 
morous instances of the trials and 
the troubles of the European em- 
ployees. As, for example, when 
a gentleman received his salary, 
with arrears, in silver dollars eked 
out with copper change, and was 
sorely puzzled how to dispose of 
his sackfuls of coins, which were 
cumbrous to carry, and tempted 
cupidity. 

The ending of the governess’s 
engagement, as we have said, was 
sadly pathetic. The Princess was 
seized with something like diph- 
theria, which rapidly developed 
dangerous symptoms. Oriental 
customs aggravated the illness. 
Instead of being propped upon 
pillows, the fever was increased 
by crouching attendants taking 
turns to support her. It was the 
etiquette in the circumstances, but 
nothing could have been worse for 
the patient. If attachment and 
self-interest could have saved her, 
she would certainly have been 
saved. For the unlooked - for 
calamity blighted the lives of all 
the indulged members of the house- 
hold. To show the capricious 
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changes of fortune in the East, 
we can hardly do better than 
quote the closing scene, when 
Miss Chennells, who had _ been 
seriously ill herself, came hurrying 
back to the house of mourning :— 


“ Half-a-dozen eunuchs sat by the 
gates, but not one stirred to help me. 
Perhaps they were as much stunned 
by the shock as I was. The loss was 
a heavy one to them also. As [ 

" passed through the double gates, such 
sounds from within struck my ears as 
harrowed me to the soul, as did also 
the sight which met my eyes. The 
Princess’s slaves were all sitting or 
lying about, in the unrestrained 
grief always indulged in by untu- 
tored natures. There were no hired 
mourners. Their demonstrations were 
frantic, but genuine. . . . They knew 
the fate that awaited them; they 
knew that it was considered wnlucky 
in other households to have slaves 
who had lost their mistress through 
death! All prospect of future advance- 
ment was gone ; the rest of their lives 
would be passed in strict seclusion, 
without hope of change! Some tore 
their hair and shrieked ; others sat 
on the floor sobbing-; others, again, 
rolled about in agony. I spoke to 
one or two, but they did not answer 
me ; their faces were swollen and dis- 
torted with grief.” 


And so there was a great and 
general mourning among the 
Egyptians when the Princess was 
borne to the tomb. The report 
of her amiable qualities must 
have spread far beyond the harem, 
for 200,000 persons are said to 
have fallen into the procession, 
though that may have been part- 
ly in flattery to the Khédive, who 
was known to be deeply affected 
by the death. To borrow his own 
touching and prophetic language : 
“She was the light of my eyes; 
she had a better influence over 
me than any one else.” 
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As it happens, another lady has 
lately given a vivid description of 
a more famous oriental capital 
than Cairo, and although our 
notice may be slightly belated, 
we must advert to the clever 
‘Diary of an Idle Woman in 
Constantinople.’ We can warm- 
ly recommend it to intelligent 
tourists who desire to be informed 
as to the scenes they visit, but dis- 
like the drudgery of preliminary 
study. No doubt Mrs Elliot 
throws the reins to a lively im- 
agination in the dramatic details 
of historical interviews, at which 
assuredly no press reporters assist- 
ed. They are none the less en 
tertaining on that account, and 
at least they are based on strong 
historical presumptions. Mrs 
Elliot reminds us of the glories 
of Constantinople in those golden 
days when the great Emperors 
of the East were worshipped as 
divinities. In spite of failing 
powers and fading genius, Scott 
in ‘Count Robert of Paris’ still 
presents inimitable pictures of 
what the Byzantine Court re- 
mained in its decadence, though 
but feebly buttressed by the tra- 
ditions of its formidable past. 
The contact of the Emperor in 
the shadowy dignity of fallen 
state, surrounded by conspirators 
and guarded by the loyalty of 
barbarian mercenaries, with the 
fierce crusading adventurers from 
the West who spared his pride no 
sort of humiliation, is but one 
among the memorable episodes 
which Mrs Elliot describes. The 
history of Constantinople, from 
the day when it was created by 
irresponsible power and unlimited 
resources, is one long story of 
conspiracy, intrigues, proscrip- 
tions and murders, and of fierce 
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intestine disturbances in the in- 
terludes of sieges and foreign war. 
It must indeed have been an 
agreeable place of residence for 
the luxurious who were in love 
with a quiet life, when the 
basilicas were the chosen places 
of battle and religion encouraged 
ruthless vendettas. Mrs Elliot 
conjures up the scenes in St 
Sophia on saints’ days and holy 
days, when there was free fight- 
ing between the conflicting sides. 
The Emperor and his Court looked 
on from their seats of state, pre- 
serving imperturbable serenity ; 
and although the church was 
strewed with the dead and dying, 
it was unconstitutional for the 
imperial guards to interfere. So 
we are carried forwards through 
a succession of stirring events, 
till we come to that memorable 
massacre of the janizaries which 
suggested Mehemet Ali’s strong 
measures with the Mamelukes. 
The Hippodrome, which had been 
associated with innumerable in- 
surrections and émeutes, was the 
scene of the last stand of the 
famous corps which had often 
turned the tide of battle against 
their Christian kinsfolk. It was 
there that for the last time they 
sounded revolt on their camp- 
kettles. That Hippodrome as we 
see it now is the type of modern 
Constantinople with its striking 
contrasts. Once it was enclosed 
by a circle of stately colonnades, 
sheltering the masterpieces of the 
immortal sculptors of Greece. 
Now it is given over to beggar$ 
and dogs, who sun themselves in 
the dust on the heaps of refuse. 
Yet in the midst is still to be 
seen the sunken pillar of the 
triple serpents which is said to 
have supported the tripod of the 
priestess of Delphi, and which is 
inscribed with the names of the 
fallen at Platza. The fanaticism 
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and utilitarianism of the warlike 
Turks have been obliterating the 
monuments of classic culture and 
Christian civilisation, and the 
massive edifices of magnificent 
Byzantium have been quarried 
for castles and seraglios or con- 
verted to baser uses. The evi- 
dences of destruction and desecra- 
tion are melancholy enough, and 
Mrs Elliot appears to have been 
somewhat painfully disenchanted..- 
She is always independently in- 
spired, and she speaks her mind 
very frankly. But we think that 
disillusioning has induced her to 
view even the rare natural charms 
of the city’s surroundings through 
smoke-clouded spectacles, For our- 
selves, we know no more enchant- 
ing prospect in Europe than that 
from the Jews’ lonely burial-place 
on the commanding plateau be- 
tween the heights of Pera and the 
Sweet Waters of Europe. 

Her narrative of the recent 
political changes and conditions 
is full of interest; and having 
been an honoured guest at the 
Embassy, and the near connection 
of a former ambassador, she prob- 
ably had access to exceptional 
sources of information. The per- 
ilous dignity of the sultanate was 
never an enviable one, but the lot 
of the reigning Sultan would seem 
exceptionally pitiable. The sketch 
of Abdul Hamid is pathetically 
graphic. Patriotic and sincerely 
pious according to his lights, his 
tastes are simple, his habits unos- 
tentatious, and he labours in the 
interests of his empire far harder 
than the meanest of his subjects. 
Yet even the mendicants and 
hamils can hardly envy the viceroy 
of their Prophet and the represen- 
tative of the Caliphs. He seems 
to be always haunted by the spec- 
tres of dethroned or murdered 
predecessors,—and indeed it is 
doubtful now whether his kins- 
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man Murad, whom he supplanted, 
is not still dragging out a wretch- 
ed existence in some unknown 
prison. Mrs Elliot saw him trust 
himself, on some special occasion, 
beyond these guarded palace-walls, 
where he takes every precaution 
against poison. ‘A most un- 
happy-looking man, with a look 
of absolute tremor in his large 
Eastern eyes.” ‘“ These eyes 
haunted me for days, as of one 
gazing at some unknown horror.” 
It is certain that, at all events in 
the conditions of the East, wealth 
can do little for human felicity. 
Perhaps there are no more un- 
happy men in the Turkish empire 
than its Sultan and the ex-Khé- 
dive who is his captive. 





In all the multiplication of 
memoirs, autobiographies, and per- 
sonal reminiscences, the ‘ Life of 
T. W. Robertson,’! nevertheless, 
deserves a notice. Had Mr Pem- 
berton possessed some of the dra- 
matic genius of his subject, he 
might have made a very remark- 
able book. As it is, it is suffici- 
ently impressive and suggestive to 
those who read between the lines 
and pause to reflect. It is true 
that in some respects we prefer the 
brief memorial sketch prefixed to 
the collected edition of the dra- 
matic works which appeared a few 
years ago; but that, besides being 
superficial, was drawn up _ by 
Robertson’s son, who not unnat- 
urally may have been biassed by 
filial piety. Mr Pemberton’s ad- 
miration for Robertson has neither 
blinded nor biassed him ; and with 
no misplaced consideration for false 
susceptibilities, he has made free 
use of the materials within his 
reach. By which we only mean 
to say that he has not thrown a 
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veil over pecuniary struggles or 
worrying mental anxieties — for, 
with scarcely one exception, every- 
thing he has to tell is greatly to 
Robertson’s credit. The very 
shortcomings of his book, from a 
critical point of view, add to its 
attractions as a thrilling psycho- 
logical study. The preliminary 
diffuseness embraces the fortunes 
of successive generations of the 
roving family of Bohemians, and 
there are disproportionate quota- 
tions from Robertson’s contribu- 
tions to forgotten periodicals. But 
all conspire to picturesque illus- 
tration of the lights and shadows 
of theatrical life. We see the 
professions of the player and 
dramatic writer, as they are, as 
they have been, and as they al- 
ways will be. The tone may have 
been elevated, the rewards are in- 
creased, the most gifted or popu- 
lar find a footing in society, but 
the essential conditions are un- 
changed and unchangeable. The 
career from its hazardous begin- 
nings must always be eminently 
speculative. The genuine stage 
temperament is fatal to placidity. 
The most brilliant triumphs are 
followed by the inevitable mental 
reaction, and each victory is but 
an encouraging incident in the 
interminable and checkered cam- 
paign. The incessant strain, the 
perpetual metempsychosis, must 
inevitably tell on the delicate sus- 
ceptibilities on which the artist 
depends for fame and fortune. 
Those who live by the breath of 
popular applause, whether actors 
or dramatic writers, stake daily 
comfort and peace of mind on the 
shiftings of a weathercock. As- 
suredly, in the endeavour to trim 
their sails they are exposed to ex- 
ceptional trials and temptations. 
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We fear that the most fortunate 
are seldom to be envied; and as 
for the rank and file, who have 
blundered into their vocation, their 
lot is as pitiable as can well be 
conceived. 

For more than a century the 
Robertsons had taken instinctively 
to the stage as ducks to the water. 
They ran toddling on to the boards 
in costume before they had well 
chipped the shell, Master T. W. 
figured at the age of five, a couple 
of years before his parents thought 
of sending him to school. Neces- 
sity knows no law in a scratch 
company, and the child took the 
part of Hamish in “Rob Roy”; 
although, in the novel, the outlaw’s 
elder son has wellnigh attained 
manhood. That is an example of 
the licence taken by the provincial 
adapters, who arranged the parts 
to suit the players; as Mr Crum- 
mles would have had a drama 
specially written up to his purchase 
of a pump and tubs. But our 
present point is the inevitable dis- 
advantages of Bohemian training. 
The boy who was sent to school at 
the age of seven—and much to his 
parents’ credit, for probably they 
could ill spare him—had already 
drawn plaudits from the gallery, 
and hung tremulously on the 
accents of the pit. It is pitiful 
to think of the man in miniature 
going in for cricket and trap-ball 
with his unsophisticated school- 
fellows, when he had already 
tasted of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, and 
had had his premature experience 
of blighted ambition. Almost more 
pathetic is a pretty story told of 
his elder sister Madge, better 
known as Mrs Kendal. She was 
cast for a part in “The Stranger” 
at the great age of four; and she 
“drew” the audience very unex- 
pectedly, by what Mr Pemberton 
calls ‘‘an irresistible touch of 
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Nature.” The infant was not 
struck by stage-fright, but she 
saw her nurse in the front row of 
the stalls, and rushed forward, 
with the innocent bit of “gag,” 
“Oh, Nursey, look at my new 
shoes !” 

Robertson received some educa- 
tion, tant bien que mal, but he 
soon reverted to the scenes of his 
childish triumphs and failures. 
By hereditary instincts, as well 
as by predilection, he was bound 
to the theatre. His lot was cast 
in the flats of the Lincoln Circuit, 
which had fallen on an age of 
dramatic depression. Each enter- 
prise with which the aspirant was 
associated was a pecuniary failure. 
He went in for all manner of 
parts as a general-utility lad; he 
tried his hand as an author at 
innumerable adaptations. When 
his father succumbed to chronic 
difficulties, the ties were severed 
which had kept him in the country, 
and he came to town to try his 
luck there at the age of twenty. 
Thrown back upon himself, his 
struggles began in earnest. In 
the consciousness of his own ver- 
itable powers he had determined 
to make his mark as a dramatic 
writer. He had written pieces 
for the nursery almost before he 
had ceased to lisp. In the mean- 
time it was needful to keep body 
and soul together. So we see 
young Robertson hanging about 
the London theatre doors, like 
Shakespeare, waiting on the chance 
of work like a dock-labourer; 
taking small engagements in the 
country if they turned up, but 
always gravitating back to the 
metropolis. Imagine the strain 
upon the mind and ill-nourished 
body during that period of soul- 
sickening disappointment and sus- 
pense! But his energies are un- 
abated : in the evenings his pen is 
seldom idle ; and the transports of 
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the young adventurer may be con- 
ceived when a comic drama is 
actually accepted at the Olympic. 
The golden doors seemed to be 
opening, yet they were slammed 
in his face again, for the “ Night 
Adventure ” was virtually damned. 
It was but natural that he did not 
accept the disappointment with 
equanimity. The manager declined 
it as “ad d bad play.” Rob- 
ertson viciously retorted that the 
play was better than the acting. 
A hasty retort, which, no doubt, 
he repented, on remembering that 
henceforth his best string was 
broken. Yet he was not without 
his turns of luck. Not long after- 
wards he actually sold a three-act 
play to a flourishing theatre for a 
pound per act. We leave it to 
statisticians to speculate on the 
value put upon his time. That 
scale of remuneration for original! 
work is the best apology for the 
ruthless business he went in for 
in the way of adapting. He re- 
minds us of a raw _ sculptor’s 
apprentice turned down in the 
Vatican Galleries, with carte 
blanche to knock the statues about. 
He lays his sacrilegious hands 
upon everything—from “ Faust” 
to “Ruy Blas” or the “ Bossu” ; 
and besides that, is always ready 
at twenty-four hours’ notice to 
travesty farces and burlesque bur- 
lesques. Yet the versatile man- 
ipulator was in a fair way of 
starving, when a happy revolution 
of Fortune’s wheel offered a more 
humble but more lucrative occupa- 
tion. He was engaged as prompter 
at a salary of £3 per week, and in 
that capacity, no doubt, improved 
his knowledge of stage business. 
But seated in the prompter’s chair, 
he must have been suffering the 
torments of Tantalus, for he saw 
the success of other plays on the 
very stage where his own had 
proved a failure. In any case, the 
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engagement was but a short one, 
and again he was reduced to starv- 
ing by his pen. In despair he 
handed himself over to a recruit- 
ing sergeant, but only to be re- 
jected by the medical inspector. 
So he was driven back upon the 
old difficulties with the conviction 
that his delicate constitution need- 
ed extreme care, the comforts or 
luxuries which only affluence can 
command. 

When a penniless and hopeless 
actor feels lonely and depressed, 
his obvious course is to marry. So 
Robertson wedded a young beauty 
in the profession, with a dowry 
equal to the settlements he could 
make on her. It would have been 
a happy love-match in happier 
circumstances; as it was, they 
paid the inevitable penalty. Ifthe 
husband had been imprudent, he 
struggled manfully, and succeeded 
in placing many clever contribu- 
tions with second-class periodicals 
and cheap journals. He did all 
that sort of thing as a pis aller, for 
managers in the meantime would 
have nothing to say to his original 
productions, and his young wife 
helped the household indefatigably, 
continuing to play melodrama in 
the minor theatres. The dénoi- 
ment of that love-match was 
strangely melancholy. The san- 
guine husband, though still in pen- 
ury, saw the fruition of his wildest 
ambitions within his reach. Nor 
was he over-sanguine ; but yet in 
the meantime it was a race run- 
ning a dead-heat against time and 
disease. His faithful and dying 
wife would insist on fulfilling an 
engagement at Astley’s— of all 
places. He said half-laughingly 
that he would send his friends to 
hiss her: they actually went, but 
came back to say she looked so 
sweet and played so well, that in 
spite of themselves they could 
only applaud. She died, and three 
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months afterwards the startling 
success of “Society” had lifted 
Robertson beyond the reach of 
anxiety. It is said that the an- 
guish of his belated triumph was 
terrible to witness. He cursed 
the good fortune that had come too 
late. “It is thought that he was 
never in health from that grim 
hour; and it was surely with the 
great trouble in his mind that he 
was wont in later days to say, 
with the bitter satire of which he 
was a master, that he would like 
to have the world as a ball at his 
feet that he might kick it.” 

Like the broken-hearted jester 
in “ Rigoletto,” it was in that frame 
of mind, though doubtless time 
assuaged its bitterness, that he 
wrote the best of the sparkling 
comedies which took fashionable 
London by storm. Nor did any- 
thing go smoothly from the first to 
last ; at each step in advance he 
set down his feet in slippery places, 
and only too soon he had reached 
the summit of the ridge whence 
was the facilis descensus Averni. 
“David Garrick” would never 
have been launched under Soth- 
ern’s friendly auspices had not 
Sothern redeemed the manuscript. 
Robertson had pledged it for a ten- 
pound note, as an artisan pawns 
the tools by which he lives. But 
Sothern, though a staunch friend, 
was a shaky ally. Involuntarily 
he aggravated the anxieties of 
his eager and zealous protégé. 
He was beset by fears as to his 
capacity for the parts he was to 
play, and so the arrangements for 
the production of ‘David Garrick” 
nearly fell through. Ultimately 
it was tried successfully in the 
provinces, and Robertson, for the 
first time in his life, with a cheque 
for £50, had fairly easy prospects. 
So he promptly embarked in an- 
other venture. To Sothern he was 
indebted for his start, and to 
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Sothern he felt inclined to cling. 
It was with a view to Sothern’s 
powerful support that he wrote 
“Society.” Yet he well knew 
that the play might probably come 
to shipwreck, in the morbid appre- 
hensions of the public favourite. 
The difficulties he had foreseen 
were faced and overcome, and it 
proved fortunate that the piece had 
been refused at the Haymarket. 
Brought out at the little Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, under the sym- 
pathetic management of Mr Ban- 
croft, it made Robertson famous. 
Yet it seemed that nothing would 
give firm assurance to the suscep- 
tible nature which was the comple- 
ment of a keen and dramatic 
imagination. With critics and a 
public disposed to be pleased, he 
might surely have brought out 
“Ours” with confidence. Never, 
in his darkest days was he more 
unhappy. On the day of the 
‘* first” night his agitation was piti- 
able. Each place in the house had 
been taken in advance, but he re- 
fused to occupy the box reserved 
forhim. He was pacing the streets 
like a restless spirit, in a state of 
feverish excitement. Ultimately 
he was found, “walking at a furious 
pace, mopping the perspiration 
from his brow, in evening dress 
and bareheaded.” When the cur- 
tain came down amid shouts of 
applause, “ Marie Wilton dragged 
him across the stage, pale as a 
ghost, as limp and flabby a spec- 
imen of a successful dramatist as 
one could wish to see.” 

We know something of the ex- 
treme sensibility of men of im- 
aginative genius. We know that 
Dickens used to take flight to 
some country inn when the first 
number of a new serial was to 
appear. But the bright censor of 
social manners carried suscepti- 
bility to excess, and we can only 
believe that the protracted struggle 
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which had killed his wife had 
strained his nerves beyond endur- 
ance. We may cut short the 
painful story of his closing days. 
Thenceforth, and with everything 
apparently to encourage him, his 
failing strength would ebb and 
flow with the triumphs, the com- 
parative failures, and the doubtful 
results. Nothing can be more 
pitiful, more suggestive, or more 
touching, than the account of the 
reception of “ M.P.” He was con- 
fined to his bedroom, when a friend 
came to cheer him by reading the 
critiques. All the important organs 
of opinion had joined in a chorus 
of praise, and the poor invalid 
was marvellously exhilarated. Un- 
fortunately he asked what so-and- 
so—a very second-rate journal— 
had to say. That journal con- 
tained a malicious attack, and it 
“wiped away all the pleasure he 
had derived from the encomiums 
of those who were qualified to 
judge and impartially review 
his work.” Nor can anything be 
more significant of the morbid 
dramatic temperament, or more 
explanatory of the fact that 
Robertson was worn out in the 
prime of his manhood, having 
learned in his last six years of 
fitful success and precarious lux- 
ury the old lesson of the Preacher, 
that all is vanity. 


‘The Partition of Africa’! mer- 
its far more elaborate attention 
than we can bestow. Mr Scott 
Keltie strikes an effective key- 
note in the opening sentences. 
“We have been witnesses of one 
of the most remarkable episodes 
in the history of the world. Dur- 
ing the past eight years we have 
seen the bulk of the one barbarous 
continent parcelled out among the 
most civilised Powers of Europe.” 
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No man is better fitted to deal 
with the subject than the assistant 
secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Nor does he confine him- 
self to the story of the recent 
partition. His work is statistical, 
serial, and political; but though 
there is stiff and rather dry read- 
ing in it, it has all the attractions 
of a sensational romance. Some 
of the figures he gives when draw- 
ing incidental comparisons are in 
themselves sufficiently striking. 
Thus, Africa, with its teeming 
population, was universally be- 
lieved to be an arid waste, begirt 
by narrow strips of fertile sea- 
board, when Columbus gave a 
new world to the Castiles. “It 
is doubtful,” says Mr Keltie, “ if 
the total population of the Ameri- 
cas exceeded 4,000,000: the pop- 
ulation of North America was 
probably not more than half-a- 
million.” Again, Africa is three 
times the size of Europe, nor has 
it a land frontier of any length. 
Yet the measure of the coast-line 
is but 15,000 miles, while that of 
Europe is 19,000. Facts like these 
are startling and impressive, and 
they would only occur to a pro- 
fessional statistician and geogra- 
pher. But Mr Keltie further 
suggests sundry preliminary prob- 
lems, which are curious matters 
for speculation. Were King Solo- 
mon’s mines a mere dream of Mr 
Rider Haggard, and was the 
Ophir whence the great king drew 
his gold for the temple in the 
Mashonaland ceded to Messrs 
Rhodes and Rudd by Lobengula? 
How did Ptolemy get even his 
vague notions of a vast lake-sys- 
tem in the interior, forming the 
sources of the inexhaustible Nile? 
Was the report carried down the 
course of the mysterious river, or 
had the Arab traders even then 
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penetrated from Zanzibar to the 
Nyanza? If so, how was it that 
for long centuries afterwards im- 
penetrable clouds settled down on 
the interior of the continent ? 
Passing from these vain though 
interesting speculations, Mr Keltie 
traces the course of early colonisa- 
tion, and there assuredly the in- 
terest is no less. We learn, so far 
as it is possible to surmise, the 
limits to which the Tyrian adven- 
turers had pushed their settlements 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
It is impossible not to admire the 
sublime self-confidence of those 
fighting Pheenician traders, whose 
strength was in their ships, and 
who were amphibious as the alli- 
gators of the Nile and its tribu- 
taries. The Phenician merchants 
fortified their warehouses and 
ports, never dreaming of extending 
their influence over a Hinterland ; 
and to the last, by the way, the 
Carthaginians paid ground-rent for 
their metropolis to the barbarians 


they recruited for their irregular 


levies. So it was that when their 
fleets were sunk and their cities 
destroyed, the ephemeral civilisa- 
tion of those Syrians disappeared, 
and the survivors were submerged 
among the native races. For long 
Africa was left to itself, till the 
golden age of medieval exploration, 
when it was rediscovered by the 
navigators of the West. We are 
told that the Dieppe mariners were 
the first to establish commercial 
relations with the Gold and Ivory 
coasts. Can that be the the reason 
why carved articles in ivory have 
always been a spécialité of the 
Dieppe shopkeepers? Be that as 
it may, it was the Portuguese who 
first steered to the southward over 
unknown seas, trusting themselves 
to the treacherous currents which 
threw their caravels among the 
strange and disquieting phenomena 
of the trade-winds. ‘here is little 
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more remarkable in cosmopolitan 
history than that sudden spasm of 
audacious energy in a somewhat 
indolent people; nor although 
Henry the Navigator was a re- 
markable man, can his spirit of 
enterprise altogether explain it. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the un- 
familiar dangers and absolutely 
incalculable chances which might 
well have shaken the firmest nerves. 
The currents and the winds seemed 
to oppose themselves maliciously 
to a safe and sure return: on one 
side was the harbourless coast-line 
guarded by the eternal chevaux de 
Frise of the Atlantic rollers; on 
the other, a boundless expanse of 
ocean. Yet the Portuguese made 
the Cape of Storms their stepping- 
stone to the lucrative markets of 
India and Cathay, which their 
rivals of Genoa and Venice had 
reached by the overland route. 
They established themselves se- 
curely on the west coast of Africa, 
but they also established them- 
selves on the east ; and for a time, 
in an access of almost superhuman 
effort and enterprise, it seemed as 
if they would have fain overcome 
the irresistible forces of nature. 
They built palatial mansions in 
the hotbeds of fever, founded con- 
vents in an atmosphere of sanc- 
tity and malaria, and consecrated 
cathedrals as well as cemeteries. 
All has long since been falling into 
ruin: St Paul de Loanda is scarcely 
less plague-stricken and out -at- 
elbows than deserted old Goa ; and 
ever since, the Portuguese have 
been only active in conserving 
abuses, and only persistent in de- 
fence of the inhumanities of the 
slave-trade. Yet, in virtue of 
their priority of discovery and 
occupation, they have advanced 
legal pretensions to the modest 
territory reaching across the con- 
tinent from Angola to the channel 
of Mozambique. Perhaps an In- 
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ternational Court of Equity might 
have decided that, as the heirs of 
Henry the Navigator and De 
Gama, they had at least as good a 
right as any other Europeans to 
the heritage of the children of 
Ham. But they were ruled out 
by the utilitarian and practical 
arguments that they were not 
only weak but wicked. They had 
few emigrants to send, they had 
no capital to spare, and they had 
not only tyrannised over the 
natives but encouraged them in 
all manner of immorality by the 
worst possible example. 

The struggle for partition might 
have been advanced by a few 
centuries had not Cabot and 
Columbus discovered America. 
The fisheries of New‘oundland, 
the swamps of Carolina, the sa- 
vannahs of Florida, and the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, drew most of 
the adventurers across the Atlan- 
tic. Even West Africa might have 
been abandoned to indefinite stag- 
nation, had it not been for the 
atrocities of the Spanish conquis- 
tadores. Having exterminated 
the mild and indolent aborigines, 
they had to import labourers to 
work their mines and till the soil. 
Nor were our own countrymen, 
who were running the North 
American plantations, backward 
to follow the evil example. In 
fact, when settled to the south of 
the Potomac, they could hardly 
help themselves. Europeans could 
not work in semi-tropical tempera- 
ture, and the Red Indian could 
no more be broken to labour than 
the buffalo of the fertile prairies. 
In the first half of the eighteenth 
century the Guinea trade for 
negroes was in full swing. That 
the exports went on increasing 
in arithmetical progression shows 
how rapidly the raw material was 
used up. It is calculated that in 
1748 nearly 100,000 Africans were 
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shipped from the west coast. The 
numbers exported during the cen- 
tury aresaid to have beensomething 
like six millions. That does not 
mean, of course, that all were safely 
delivered. Many of the goods were 
damaged before they were shipped ; 
for each of the innumerable petty 
trading-ports along the coast had 
its bonded and stockaded ware- 
house, which was a fetid and 
deadly prison. There the ill-fated 
captives waited the arrival of a 
ship. The overcrowding, the short 
commons, the epidemics, and the 
lingering deaths, might be regarded 
perhaps as a providential training 
for the unspeakable horrors of the 
middle passage, when the becalmed 
slaver was a floating hell which 
tainted the atmosphere for leagues 
to windward. The Christian con- 
science was moved towards the 
end of last century, and wealthy 
church-goers in Bristol and Liver- 
pool, in Boston and Amsterdam, 
had to abandon the lucrative traffic 
in black ivory. Yet even now, as 
Mr Keltie reminds us, the slave- 
trade has only been shifted to the 
opposite shores of Africa. Nor 
need we dwell on the horrors of 
the Arab raids, which are still 
devastating vast districts from the 
eastern and central Soudan to the 
Upper Congo. 

Then came sixty years of ad- 
venturous exploration with no 
thought of occupation. England 
took the lead, though she was 
afterwards to be successfully riv- 
alled by the Germans. Denham 
and Clapperton, Bruce, Park, and 
Lander, pushed their researches 
at the peril and sacrifice of their 
lives. But it was Livingstone 
who was the unconscious pioneer 
to the impending struggle for ter- 
ritorial acquisition. It is strange 
enough when we remember that he 
of all travellers went about with 
no better weapon than a shot-gun, 
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and made his way among barbar- 
ous and distrustful savages by 
bringing them messages of peace 
and goodwill, Stanley, who is a 
man of very different mould, by 
no means squeamish and eminently 
practical, set the match to the 
mines of ambition and acquisition. 
Had Leopold of Belgium not 
backed him up, the dénoidment 
might have been long delayed. 
We cannot go into the history of 
the founding of the Congo State, 
or of the proceedings of those in- 
ternational congresses which stim- 
ulated the jealousies of the great 
European Powers. We see the 
results in the map at page 400, 
displaying existing political divi- 
sions. For good or for evil, Africa 
is no longer to the Africans. The 
natives are become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ; in the most 
favourable circumstances their 


chiefs are pensioned or protected. 
It would be curious to have a narra- 
tive by some contemporary cynic 


like Voltaire, of the methods by 
which sultans and headmen are 
“ persuaded ” into renouncing their 
heritages and alienating their do- 
minions. No doubt there is much 
to be said on both sides ; neverthe- 
less the romance of an African 
Candide would be delightfully 
amusing. Finally, Mr Keltie dis- 
cusses what is to come of the 
scramble, and how far these inde- 
terminate annexations are likely 
to prove remunerative. Africa 
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has no harbours ; the rivers, which 
are obstructed by dangerous bars, 
are seldom navigable to any dis- 
tance from the sea. The climate is 
for the most part either mortal to 
Europeans or fatal to the multi- 
plication of the species; for even 
on the most salubrious of the lofty 
table-lands, the sharp daily tran- 
sitions of the temperature are 
dangerous. The distances for the 
transport of merchandise are great, 
and the natural products of the 
country are either being exhausted 
or the demand for them is restrict- 
ed. We were assured the other 
day, in a conversation with one of 
the best known explorers in the 
Central Lake region, that there is 
little to be done there save in 
black and white ivory; that the 
elephants are already almost on 
the point of extinction, and a rail- 
way would be fatal to traffic in 
the former. We almost come to 
the reductio ad absurdum when 
we see impecunious Italy lavishing 
large sums on the barren protec- 
torate over waterless Somaliland. 
England, as Mr Keltie clearly 
shows, might have grasped much 
more had she grabbed in time. 
Clearly she has more than enough 
to occupy all her enterprise and 
her spare capital. But it is equally 
clear, and we are glad to know it, 
that she has proved herself again 
to be the only Power with a 
veritable genius for beneficent col- 
onisation. 














Comine down from Grasse to 
Antibes the other evening, at 
Cannes railway station I bought 
for the first time a copy of the 
new “Edition rose” of the ‘ Dé- 
bats,’ and the unfamiliar tinge of 
the paper will for ever be asso- 
ciated in my mind with the brief 
announcement that first met my 
glance in its columns. The sun 
setting behind the Esterels left 
just enough light reflected on the 
surface of Golfe Juan for me to 
read as I was carried along by the 
shore these words of startling sad- 
ness: ‘‘ Nous apprenons avec une 
profonde douleur la mort de notre 
illustre collaborateur M. H. Taine. 
Il s’est éteint 4 2 h**s sans agonie.” 
The work of the great philosopher 
has been already appreciated by 
pens more capable than mine ; but 
as I am possibly the Englishman 
who was the last to see the illus- 
trious Academician, one or two 
notes of personal reminiscence may 
be of interest. 

In the summer of 1890, when I 
was commencing in Paris the work 
which still occupies me, the post 
brought me one morning a letter 
addressed in a handwriting the 
sight of which always suggests to 
me all that generous hospitality 
and sympathy which the French 
accord to strangers who love their 
nation. It was from the Comte 
Albert de Mun, who wrote that, 
as the days were at hand when 
Parisians quit the capital, he had 
sent some letters introducing me 
to certain friends of his whom he 
thought it would be useful for me 
to know. One was addressed to 
Monseigneur Freppel, the bellicose 
deputy of Finistére, since gone to 
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his rest with more than one other 
remarkable Frenchman with whom 
I associate that day. No greater 
contrast to the militant Bishop of 
Angers can be imagined than the 
pacific philosopher Hippolyte Taine, 
to whom another of these intro- 
ductions was addressed. That 
afternoon I paid a visit to the 
Collége de France, which alone 
would have made the day mem- 
orable, for I had seen one of the 
two great writers then living who 
had chiefly influenced thought in 
modern France; and on coming 
home from M. Renan’s, a telegram 
awaited me from the other, ask- 
ing me if I could come at once 
to his house in the Rue Cassette, 
a street in the tranquil quarter of 
St Sulpice and the Luxembourg. 
Habited in a travelling suit, 
which explained the hurried mes- 
sage, M. Taine looked so much 
younger than Bonnat’s picture on 
the wall, that it was hard to be- 
lieve in the sixty-two years even 
then attributed to him. His al- 
most youthful buoyancy, probably 
increased by the prospect of his 
retreat to the country, contrasted 
strangely with the impression given 
me by his friend and colleague an 
hour before. M. Renan I had 
found suffering and reading a 
Hebrew page; and though his 
conversation, in that marvellous 
French which has charmed nearly 
two generations of Europe, was on 
modern topics, it seemed to me 
that intimate intercourse with the 
venerable figures of the dim pro- 
phetic age had invested him with 
the hoary attributes of a seer. 
He was five years older than M. 
Taine, who on that summer’s day 
2T 
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looked twenty years his junior, as 
though the analysis of the per- 
petual youth of France were a 
more rejuvenating process than the 
destruction of the idols of Semitic 
antiquity. 

M. Renan talked with calm 
though somewhat wearied content 
of his coming departure for his 
native Brittany. M. Taine was 
starting in an hour for the Haute 
Savoie ; and though his birthplace 
in the Ardennes was far from 
that region, he spoke with such 
heartfelt joy of his return to the 
Lake of Annecy that I determined 
one day to explore the shores from 
which a few weeks later he was to 
date the preface to his ‘ Napoléon 
Bonaparte.’ The first sentence of 
that preface contained a promise 
never, alas! to be fulfilled— 
“Oette troisitme et derniére par- 
tie des Origines de la France Con- 
temporaine aura deux volumes.” 
The loss to the world of that con- 
cluding volume of his greatest 
work is inestimable. Portions of 
it are fortunately completed. The 
chapters on the Church have al- 
ready appeared in the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ and will doubtless 
be published with those relating 
to education. But in the preface 
written at Menthon he announced 
that there was still “4 considérer 
Péglise, l’école, la famille: a dé- 
crire le milieu moderne, 4 noter 
les facilités et les difficultés qu’une 
société constituée comme la ndtre 
trouve & vivre dans ce nouveau 
milieu ;” and whatever parts of 
this programme have been finished, 
it is to be feared that lost for ever 
is the final summing up by the 
master’s hand of the results of a 
hundred years of revolution, to- 
gether with his promised forecast 
for the new century on whose 
brink he has left us. 

It was precisely upon the best 
methods of studying the political 
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and social phenomena in France 
that our conversation turned, and 
M. Taine proceeded to write out a 
list of books with which he coun- 
selled me to supplement my own 
observations of French contempo- 
rary life. I have the list lying 
before me. It does not profess to 
be an exhaustive bibliography, 
and it may seem to some students 
reactionary in tendency, but it 
is interesting as being from the 
pen of a great writer, who is 
conspicuous for his acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to texts 
and documents, his last volume 
being dedicated in gratitude 
to the librarians of the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale. The list is 
as follows: “La France écon- 
omique, par de Foville; La 
Réforme Sociale en France, par 
Leplay (et tous les travaux, mono- 
graphies, etc., publi¢és depuis 20 
ans par la société qu’il a fondée, 
et qui publie une Revue spéciale) ; 
L’état moderne et ses fonctions, 
par Paul Leroy Beaulieu ; Histoire 
de la Monarchie de Juillet, par 
Thureau Dangin; Enquéte parle- 
mentaire sur l’insurrection de 
1871.” The last of these entries 
is the most characteristic. Attach- 
ing a supreme importance to the 
study of “documents,” M. Taine 
considered of special value the 
revelations made before the Com- 
mission of Inquiry as to the 
causes of the Communard rising 
when the Prussians were investing 
Paris. He added to the list “9 
articles de H. Taine, dans la ‘Revue 
des Deux Mondes’ de 1887 41890 
(indiquant en bas du texte les 
sources et les ouvrages les plus 
instructifs).” These articles were 
two months later to be republished 
as the first volume of ‘Le Régime 
Moderne,’ and he emphasised the 
utility of the elaborate references 
in the footnotes, wherein consists 
the great value of his later work. 
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If his conclusions are open to 
criticism, he has given to his 
critics the amplest means of in- 
vestigating the sources of his infor- 
mation. The value of his author- 
ities are undoubtedly unequal, but 
the student can appraise them for 
himself, and occupy his whole life- 
time in tracing the references 
which crowd the pages. 

When M. Taine had finished 
writing the list, he added the 
names of certain provincial cities 
which he counselled me to visit, 
and said: ‘Arthur Young tra- 
versed our country on horseback : 
you should improve on his method 
and explore it on foot, though I 
warn you that France has over 
36,000 communes; so supposing 
you rush through them at the rate 
of three a-day, your work will 
occupy you for more than thirty 
years if you are to do it thorough- 
ly, in which period the wars, rev- 
olutions, and changes of dynasty 
which might occur would affect 
the actualité of your earlier im- 
pressions.” His advice to examine 
contemporary France @ pied is 
characteristic of his own minute 
method of investigating the past. 
When Prince Napoleon, wounded 
in his family pride at M. Taine’s 
treatment of his uncle, described 
him in his famous pamphlet as an 
entomologist who examined frag- 
ments of anatomy under a magni- 
fying-glass, without regarding out- 
side the narrow lens, he was re- 
ferring to the microscopic process 
latterly adopted by M. Taine. 
But in this age of handbooks 
when slovenly teachers take indo- 
lent disciples at railroad speed 
over superficial tracks of culture, 
all honest students should be 
grateful to the patient philoso- 
pher who exhausted the ripeness 
of his life in laboriously leading 
them on foot over the rugged 
paths which alone lead to know- 
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ledge. Now that both those great 
intellects are for ever silent—two 
of the brightest that France has 
produced this century—it is not 
fitting to revive the controversy 
which divided them. It is suffi- 
cient to say that in one particu- 
lar in which he provoked Prince 
Jerome’s wrath, M. Taine did a 
striking service to the Emperor's 
memory ; for while he ignored the 
military genius of Napoleon, which 
all the world remembers, he 
brought into prominence the 
usually forgotten magnitude of his 
power as an administrator. The 
one worthy heritor of the name of 
Bonaparte should have known that 
the founder of his family has in 
the imagination of men passed into 
the ranks of the immortals; and 
though ninety-five years had not 
elapsed since his career began, it 
seemed as incongruous the other 
day for a pious nephew to be de- 
fending the memory of Napoleon 
in his quality of kinsman of living 
persons, as it would have been for 
one of the House of France, which 
descended from the Roman em- 
perors, to have taken personal um- 
brage at Voltaire’s appreciation 
of Julius Cesar. The results of 
the French Revolution and of 
Napoleon’s reintegration are still 
developing; but the great epoch 
of change and of reconstruction 
ought to be studied with that ob- 
jectivity of which M. Taine boasted 
when he said, “J’ai écrit comme 
si j’avais eu pour sujet les révolu- 
tions de Florence ou d’Athénes.” 
It was two years later that I 
carried out my plan of visiting the 
Lake of Annecy. One afternoon 
last June, under the trees of an 
embassy garden, M. Taine told us 
that once more he was on the eve 
of departure from Paris; and a few 
days later, by his recommendation, 
we found ourselves at Annecy, with 
his notary in an étude so ancient 
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that Madame de Warens may well 
have taken advice there in the 
early days of her embarrassments. 
Thus we obtained one of the rare 
houses that are let to strangers on 
the banks of the lake, whose sap- 
phire waters, set amid the emerald 
of the vines and the gold of the 
corn on alpine slopes, once formed 
the brightest jewel of the Couronne 
de Savoie. Two kilométres from 
our village of Veyrier, whither 
Jean - Jacques used to wander, 
stands also on the water-side the 
more important Menthon-St-Ber- 
nard. It lies between the lake 
and the superb heights of Les 
Dents de Lanfon and La Tournette, 
beneath the morning shadow of the 
venerable chateau of the Comtes 
de Menthon, who were already its 
owners when the birth of St Ber- 
nard made the family illustrious. 
Near the entrance to the village 
stands a time-mellowed garden- 
wall, pierced by a gateway which 
leads through a wilderness of old- 
fashioned flowers to a picturesque 
porch. This is the entrance to 
Boringe, a rambling, comfortable 
house of great antiquity, built low 
beneath a lofty Savoyard roof. 
The evident monastic origin of 
portions of the home of M. Taine 
is in keeping with the peacefulness 
of the retreat; and it was here, 
surrounded by ten thousand books, 
that he lived from June to Decem- 
ber every year, achieving his best 
work in the companionship of his 
little family circle, which was from 
time to time extended by the visit 
of a colleague of the Institute. 
This retiring philosopher, who was 
devoted to those who were near to 
him, and of a charming courtesy 
in his rare social relations, had a 
superlative horror of two classes 
which have come into existence 
during the last half of the century 
—namely, tourists and reporters. 
Last summer a well-known sporting 
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correspondent of ‘ Figaro’ took up 
hisquarters at Doussard, at the bout 
du lac, writing to Paris attrac- 
tive descriptions of the legendary 
bears which are said to haunt the 
mountains above Faverges, and of 
the joys of fishing the Jotte. M. 
Taine’s indignation at the pres- 
ence of a journalist on his lake, 
and of one who invited idlers to 
come and infest its still waters, 
was coupled with fear ; for Annecy 
lies between, and in perilous prox- 
imity to, two populous haunts of 
tourists, though hitherto few echoes 
of the cosmopolitan vulgarity of 
Aix-les-Bains, or of the less stri- 
dent turmoi! of Geneva, has dis- 
turbed the tranquil shores. 

The gates of Boringe were al- 
ways hospitably open during the 
happy months we spent at Vey- 
rier: we often passed up the 
flower-bordered path, and from the 
lawn watched the sun declining 
behind the Semnoz, but rarely 
was the master of the house 
present. The disorder which has 
now completed its fatal course 
had already in its grip the deli- 
cate frame exhausted with years 
of incessant labour. Soon after 
our arrival M. Taine went to take 
the waters at a source in Switz- 
erland, and for a brief period 
after his return he seemed to 
have recovered his forces. My 
opportunities of conversation with 
him were therefore not many, and 
for a characteristic reason it re- 
quired a familiar degree of inti- 
macy with him to arrive at his 
boundless stores of knowledge, 
only a portion of which he has 
bequeathed to the world in his 
books. The reason was, that his - 
thirst for information was as re- 
markable as his modesty ; and in- 
stead of discoursing on the sub- 
jects of which he was the first 
living authority, when he en- 
countered a new acquaintance 
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he catechised him on the topics 
with which he supposed him con- 
versant. An Englishman natu- 
rally was interrogated by the 
great critic of English literature 
upon matters relating to his coun- 
try ; but M. Taine’s questions were 
so pregnant in suggestion, that to 
be cross-examined by him was 
more instructive than to be lec- 
tured by most professors. One 
day he was asking me about the 
decadence of the Evangelical 
party in the Anglican Church, 
and this led him to the position 
of Roman Catholicism in England. 
He spoke of the singular situation 
that Cardinal Manning had held 
in the nation, and of the seeming 
paradox that the Catholic Church 
made no recruits among the Eng- 
lish populace, of which the Car- 
dinal was a venerated leader, 
while it made them among the 
middle class, which is generally 
opposed to his social views. He 


also demanded an explanation of 


the solitariness of the Cardinal’s 
position among the English Cath- 
olic clergy, and how it was with 
his commanding influence he had 
trained no school and left no 
manifest successors in the priest- 
hood. Considering how engross- 
ing his work must have been on 
his unfinished volume on France, 
it was amazing how accurately he 
appreciated these points of alien 
interest ; and I was the more im- 
pressed, because a few weeks be- 
fore the same ideas on the same 
subject had been expressed to me 
by Archbishop Ireland, the dis- 
tinguished American prelate who 
has devoted his life to the study 
of the relations of the Church and 
the Democracy. 

M. Taine’s dispassionate attitude 
on ecclesiastical matters, as well as 
his painstaking method, is illus- 
trated by the story which is told of 
him, to the effect that, in order to 
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ascertain the increase or decrease 
of communicating Catholics in 
France, he obtained from the manu- 
facturers of the wafers used in the 
Mass the statistics of the numbers 
sold during a given number of 
years. Of his personal attitude 
to the Church, he spoke to me 
with complete openness, though 
the ‘Temps’ found it necessary to 
publish a note in reply to the 
surprise expressed that “les ob- 
séques de M. Taine eussent un 
caractére religieux d’abord, et Pro- 
testant ensuite.” He told me with 
great simplicity how that he and 
Madame Taine, both being Cath- 
olics by birth, attached themselves 
to the French Protestant Church 
for the sake of the education of 
their daughter and son. Philoso- 
pher as he was, he felt the ne- 
cessity of giving his children a 
religious training; but after ex- 
amining the educational manuals 
in use in the diocese of Paris with 
the same passionless study with 
which he perused, for the purpose 
of his work, the documents re- 
lating to the Concordat, he judged 
it impossible to submit their minds 
to such a discipline. His objec- 
tions remained unchanged to a 
secular education, and he took the 
decided step of becoming a Pro- 
testant to the extent of confiding 
his children to the instruction of 
a pastor of the Reformed Church. 

The last time I had a prolonged 
conversation with him, he was with 
the intimate Protestant friend who 
aided him to carry out this scheme 
—M. Boutmy of the Institute, the 
son-in-law of the eloquent Pasteur 
Bersier. One sunny afternoon in 
September they walked over from 
Menthon to see us at Veyrier; and 
although the particularly sweet 
countenance of M. Taine bore 
traces of fatigue, he seemed to be 
thoroughly re-established in health, 
and with infinite charm talked on 
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the lightest of subjects. The ‘Gon- 
court Memoirs’ on a_ bookshelf 
revived a reminiscence of the 
“diners Magny,” and called forth 
a good-natured protest against the 
indiscretions of those audacious 
reporters. On seeing the ‘Trois 
Mousquetaires’ on a table, M. 
Taine remarked that he was under 
a deep debt of gratitude to Dumas 
Pére for having written history 
in a form so much more attrac- 
tive than his own, that his son 
had acquired a knowledge of 
the ancien régime which his fa- 
ther’s works on that epoch had 
never induced. He took the 
greatest pleasure in talking of his 
children. They had lent us a 
boat on whose green bows were 
painted, in memory of some Eng- 
lish association, ‘‘ Morning Star ” ; 
and M, Taine told us with delight 
that the villagers and fishermen 
imagined its name to be “La 
morne histoire,” though the more 
cultured of the Savoyard peasants 
realised that there was something 
wrong with the orthography. 

The author of the ‘ Histoire de 
la littérature Anglaise’ always 
maintained his interest in the 
land and language he had pro- 
foundly studied; but there was 
one of our national mysteries which 
he could never fathom—that of 
our nobiliary titles. ‘Can you 
explain to me something very 
curious?” he asked. ‘I suppose 
it is still considered an honour 
to sit in your House of Peers; 
but why, as a penalty for doing 
so, should my friend Sir William 
Thomson, whose reputation be- 
longs to Europe, and not to 
England alone, bury (ensevelir) 
his illustrious identity in an un- 
known title? Even if he had 
followed the example of Tenny- 
son and Macaulay,” he werit on, 
“and called himself Lord Thom- 
son, that would not have been 
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distinctive enough; he was cele- 
brated as William Thomson, and 
he ought to have called himself 
Lord William Thomson.” I ex- 
plained that that style could not 
be applied to a peer, as it indeed 
indicated that the person so ad- 
dressed belonged to a certain small 
section of commoners. ‘“ Well,” 
he said, “it is another peculiarity 
of the British constitution: at the 
Académie we talk about Duc Vic- 
tor de Broglie when we want to 
distinguish the old duke from our 
living colleague.” 

There was one sad note in his 
conversation that afternoon. He 
brought us the news that a son of 
the Comte de Menthon had died 
during the night under pathetic 
circumstances. He was a young 
priest who, zealous to revive the 
tradition of St Bernard in his 
family, had taken orders, and had 
so enfeebled his forces with ab- 
stinence that, when a malarial 
fever seized him at Rome, he had 
only strength to come home to die 
in the castle of his ancestors. The 
premature ending of this promis- 
ing young life was all the more 
lamentable because it is very rare 
in France that the son of a noble 
or wealthy family has a vocation 
for the priesthood. Throughout 
France the opulent classes are 
loud in their Catholic protesta- 
tions, but their devotion to the 
Church does not extend to their 
training their children to enter its 
ministry. A few men of good 
birth enter the religious orders, 
but the rough burden of parochial 
work is less romantic than the 
life of contemplation at the Grande 
Chartreuse ; and one may travel 
through a hundred parishes with- 
out meeting with a single priest 
who comes from a class more ele- 
vated than that of the petty farmer. 
In Savoy, the priesthood, which 
before the Revolution and the 
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first annexation was almost en- 
tirely noble, is now exclusively 
peasant. Our own good curé of 
Veyrier, who used to exhort in 
his sermons the toiling villagers 
not to devote their leisure to the 
study of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
was the son of a lake-side black- 
smith. I was struck with the 
isolation in this respect of the 
Bishop of Annecy. Monseigneur 
Isoard is a learned prelate who, 
from the guasi-diplomatic position 
of auditeur de rote at the Vatican, 
was relegated to this Savoyard 
diocese, where he resides in a vast 
palace, once a royal residence, 
keeping up what dignity he can 
on his stipend of £400 sterling 
a-year. The position would be 
more tolerable if he were sur- 
rounded by a cultivated clergy, re- 
cruited from the educated classes ; 
but the priests of the Haute 
Savoie, though blameless and 


single-minded, are peasants in 
their way of thought as well as 


in their way of life. 

The death of the young Abbé 
de Menthon was therefore an 
event of peculiarly sad importance, 
and two days later the whole 
country -side assembled in the 
village church to pay a farewell 
tribute of respect. The office pre- 
scribed by the Church of Rome 
for the burial of her ministers is 
long. I know not if M. Taine sat 
through any part of the service, 
but at its conclusion we found 
him waiting in the churchyard, 
and on hearing that we had been 
present during the whole Requiem 
Mass he murmured rather wearily, 
“Vous avez du courage.” Then 
the mourners and the clergy came 
forth from the ancient building 
into the sunlight, which paled the 
flame of the funeral torches, and, 
following the mitred bishop and 
the sandalled monks, and the 
priests chanting the De Profundis, 
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he passed out of my sight in the 
mournful procession that moved 
up the hillside to the burying- 
place of the Menthons. 

I never saw him again. The 
next time we went to Boringe his 
health had broken down once more; 
and a few days later, a telegram 
brought to him as he sat at break- 
fast gave him a cruel shock as he 
opened it heedlessly, for it was 
from M. Ary Renan to announce 
the death of his father. Their 
close friendship had been knitted 
more closely by their election the 
same year to the Académie Fran- 
caise ; and when the elder of the 
two vacated his coveted chair in 
the Palais Mazarin, the other felt 
that before his old friend’s seat 
was filled his too, perhaps, would 
be waiting for a crowd of candi- 
dates ambitious to pronounce his 
euology. The genial autumn of 
Savoy was not nearly ended when, 
attended by his devoted family, the 
great philosopher was hastened 
back to Paris, to be within reach 
of the skill his case demanded. 
At the New Year there were cheer- 
ing announcements in the journals 
that the worst was past ; but those 
who had the privilege of visiting 
at the Rue Cassette felt that such 
expressions of hope were sadly 
optimistic, and at a moment when 
the need of France is very sore she 
has lost one of her chief glories. 

In the political chaos of the 
Centenary of the Terror, amid 
the recriminating strife of bitter 
scandal, the only neutral meeting- 
place in France is by the graveside 
of those who have held aloof from 
political contention ; but the great 
historian had ordained that his 
resting-place should be on the 
shore of his peaceful lake, facing 
the Semnoz, whose Greek-sounding 
name he loved. So it was around 
his pall in the Oratory Chapel 
that the representatives of all that 
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is best in the nation assembled to 
bid him farewell before his last 
journey into Savoy. At any time 
a distinguished multitude would 
have attended the obsequies of a 
writer as eminent as M. Taine; 
but at the present lamentable 
juncture of affairs in France, the 
gathering in the Protestant Church 
which Coligny’s monument adorns, 
of brilliant men of every shade of 
thought, was a peaceful demonstra- 
tion that the honour of the nation 
is not bound up in the transactions 
of politicians at the moment when 
the generation which has seen 
Thiers and Gambetta has had to 
confess that politics has become 
“un sale métier” in the land of 
those illustrious statesmen. In 
other countries, no doubt, medi- 
ocrity is accepted as the mark of 
the average Minister, but in France 
ministerial mediocrity is unac- 
companied by its sole justification 
—-respectability ; and while the 
chosen rulers of France are with- 
out the genius which palliates lack 
of integrity, they are confronted 
only by an opposition contemptible 
in its hopeless ineptitude. But 
the case of France is not hopeless, 
for the politicians are but a frag- 
ment of the nation, which contains 
two factors to counterbalance their 
evil-doings, literary genius and 
patriotic instinct. The militarism 
which is the outcome of the latter 
may in time prejudice the pursuit 
of letters, but at the present mo- 
ment the moral salvation of France 
lies in her army and in her litera- 
ture. The life of nations, as of 
individuals, is full of compensa- 
tions; so while opinion is unani- 
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mous that in England our states- 
men of all parties are incorruptible, 
I observe that our own critics de- 
clare that we possess neither a 
literature nor an army. 

General de Gallifet standing by 
the bier of the peaceful contemner 
of Napoleon’s glories is the symbol 
of the true strength of France. 
But the inexpansive philosopher 
who disdained the arts of popu- 
larity, inspired the regard of men 
who differed from him in character 
as widely as they differed from 
one another. Of the two pall- 
bearers who represented at the 
funeral the Académie Frangaise 
while paying their own tribute of 
personal devotion, one was M. de 
Vogiié, a Russian doctrinaire in 
sentiment clothed in the tempera- 
ment of a Scottish metaphysician ; 
while the other, M. Ludovic 
Halévy, could have been produced 
in no other land but France, in no 
other city but Paris, out of whose 
frivolity he has fashioned classic 
masterpieces. Of those who have 
written in his praise it is difficult 
to conceive two French men of 
letters more dissimilar than M. 
Jules Simon, the genial apostle 
of decency, and M. Francesque 
Sarcey, the defender of the Rabe- 
laisian spirit of the Gaul. Of 
those who enjoyed his friendship, 
and who gave him their affection, 
were two who presented the most 
imposing contrast of all,—Renan, 
who in his writings invested disbe- 
lief with a surpassing charm, and 
Albert de Mun, who in his life and 
person has added a new fascination 
to the ardent profession of faith. 

J. E. C. Boprey. 
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TuosE who have carefully fol- 
lowed the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment during the last two months 
will have no difficulty in admitting 
that for once in his life Mr Glad- 
stone is pursuing a consistent pol- 
icy. For seven years he showed 
his distrust of the country by 
steadily refusing to give it any 
information regarding his plan of 
Home Rule, in spite of urgent rep- 
resentations, and murmurs even 
among his own most devoted fol- 
lowers. Now that he has divulged 
his Home Rule measure, he is not 
less determined that the country 
shall be denied the time and the 
opportunity necessary for consider- 
ing its provisions. His interpre- 


tation of his position is that the 
electors gave him plenary powers 
to do as he pleased with the Irish 
question, and also an autocratic 


authority to force his ideas into 
law. It is only upon such a sup- 
position that the Premier’s conduct 
during the present session can bear 
any intelligible explanation. 

Mr Gladstone’s besetting failing 
of egotism has once more got the 
mastery of his clearer judgment. 
Even to the most enthusiastic of 
his Radical adherents the position 
which he has now taken up is 
odious and irritating. Assuming 
that Mr Gladstone possesses the 
utmost confidence of his supporters, 
we can hardly believe that they 
intended him to be more than 
their representative. They cer- 
tainly never designed to set him 
up as a dictator. Yet this is the 
position which the Premier, in 
virtue of an Irish majority, has 
practically assumed, without re- 
gard to the sentiments of his own 
adherents in the United King- 
dom. The British Radical, not 
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less than the British Tory, is 
aggrieved by the abuse that the 
Premier is seeking to make of his 
power,—the only difference being 
that the latter never trusted Mr 
Gladstone, while the confidence of 
the other has been clearly be- 
trayed. The part which the de- 
mocracy claims to take in public 
affairs in the present day can 
hardly be reconciled with the at- 
titude which Mr Gladstone seeks 
to assume. The only commission 
which it could have given him 
was to produce a scheme of Home 
Rule which would be consistent 
with public interests and agree- 
able to public sentiment. He 
does produce his scheme, and is 
now straining every nerve to 
force it into law without any 
reference to the feelings of those 
who supported him, and without 
even the pretence of allowing the 
country time to consider its pos- 
sible consequences. 

The present parliamentary situ- 
ation is pregnant with issues even 
more grave to the Liberal-Radical 
party than to the Unionists. It 
has always been a cardinal dogma 
with the former that public meas- 
ures should be discussed outside 
rather than inside of Parliament. 
The Radical ideal of a member of 
Parliament is that of a delegate 
who shall take the whole of his 
policy cut and dried from the 
mouths of his constituents, and 
who shall account to them for the 
least divergence from the pre- 
scribed line of action. How has 
Mr Gladstone answered to this 
requirement? He declined to give 
the electors the least information 
about his plans when he was seek- 
ing office, and now that he has got 
into power he as resolutely refuses 
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to give them leisure to consider 
how they are affected by the meas- 
ure he wishes to force into law. 
The Radicals are permitting a bad 
precedent in Mr Gladstone’s case. 
However much they might be dis- 
posed to concede to him personal- 
ly, the arbitrary example he is at 
present setting is too tempting a 
one for his successors not to seek 
to follow it, whether they be Mor- 
leys, Harcourts, or Laboucheres. 
Immediately after the close of 
the debate on the first reading of 
the Home Rule Bill, Mr Gladstone 
commenced to impose claims upon 
the business of the House and the 
rights of private members that 
were altogether unprecedented, ex- 
cept during times of grave national 
crises. On February 27, Mr Glad- 
stone began his exigent demands 
upon the members by asking for 
morning sittings on Tuesdays and 
Fridays for Government business ; 
and by usingevery means to engross 
the time of the House, and over- 
ride the rights of private members. 
Protests from his own followers 
went for nothing; and though he 
was frankly told by the Opposition 
that his object was simply to keep 
himself in office by forcing through 
the second reading of the Home 
Rule Bill before Easter, his 
mechanical majority carried his 
point for him. This was followed 
by notice for suspending the oper- 
ation of the twelve o’clock rule, 
given at so late an hour on the 
night of Friday, March 3, and 
under such circumstances, that Mr 
Chamberlain, in a letter to the 
press, denounced the move as “‘a 
dirty trick,” and an attempt to 
“ride rough-shod over a minority 
of more than 300, and to carry on 
the business of the House of Com- 
mons entirely according to their 
own sweet will and pleasure.” 
When the motion came before 
the House, the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer was both apologetic 
and explanatory, and abandoned 
the idea which the Government 
had originally insisted upon of 
pressing through the Navy esti- 
mates, chief and supplementary, by 
setting aside thetwelve o’clock rule. 
The Government was checked 
in its masterful tactics for the 
moment, but the Premier was not 
to be turned away from his pur- 
pose. On Thursday, March 9, Mr 
Gladstone came down to the House 
and made a statement about “ Gov- 
ernment business,” announcing his 
intention to push through the Home 
Rule Bill by claiming the whole 
time of members, and adding the 
threat that “it might be necessary 
to make appeals to the patriotism 
of the House to accede to arrange- 
ments entailing some sacrifice of 
its convenience—whether it be by 
Saturday sittings or by abridging 
the period usually appropriated 
to the Easter recess.” It was 
only by a reduced majority of 21 
and the waste of a morning’s 
sitting that the Premier was able 
to impose his Saturday meeting 
upon the House; and the debate 
on the subject placed the Govern- 
ment in a very invidious light be- 
fore both its own followers and the 
outside public. It is important to 
note that all Mr Gladstone’s at- 
tempts to drive the House did 
not in any way accelerate the 
despatch of business. On the con- 
trary, they led to much waste of 
time in unnecessary debate, irrit- 
ated private members who con- 
sider their own business not less 
urgent than the Home Rule Bill, 
and created friction between the 
Government and the whole body 
of the House, which cannot fail, 
sooner or later, to seriously im- 
pede the progress which the Pre- 
mier is trying so frantically to 
achieve. 

But the state of feeling engen- 
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dered in the House by the Pre- 
mier’s action soon compelled him 
to recognise that there are limits 
beyond which his followers will 
not be urged. Even Gladstonians 
will occasionally rebel against be- 
ing treated like “dumb driven 
cattle,” and it was from his own 
party that the protest came which 
made Mr Gladstone forego his in- 
tention of compelling a second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill 
before the Easter recess. With 
how bad a grace the point was con- 
ceded may be inferred from the 
fashion in which Mr Gladstone’s 
surrender was communicated to 
the House. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took the unusual course 
of making the announcement in a 
message from the Prime Minister 
that the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill would not be 
moved before Easter, and would 
be taken the first thing after the 
vacation. So far, then, Mr Glad- 
stone’s driving policy has for the 
present broken down, not without 
some shock to the credit and 
authority of the Ministry, which 
the incident reveals as not wholly 
of one mind as to the relative im- 
portance of the business before the 
House. There is, however, every 
reason to apprehend that when the 
second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill is moved, an attempt will be 
made to abridge the debate with- 
out allowing a full discussion of its 
momentous principles. Mr La- 
bouchere, indeed, has made the 
suggestion that the Ministerial 
side should leave the Opposition 
to talk themselves out upon the 
bill. We can imagine that such 
a course would be very agreeable 
to the Gladstonians. Very few 
of them have as yet raised their 
voice in defence of the bill, and 
those few have simply re-echoed 
Ministerial platitudes. But no 
attempt to burk disclosure of the 
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evils and dangers with which the 
obnoxious measure is beset will 
serve the Ministry on this occa- 
sion ; and should the Premier seek 
to force the bill through the second 
reading, he will simply expose him- 
self to the risk of a more humili- 
ating and ignominious surrender 
than the one he has recently had 
to make. 

Mr Gladstone certainly cannot 
complain of any undue exercise of 
its power on the part of the Op- 
position. Three Bills introduced 
by his Government—the Registra- 
tion Bill, the Welsh Church Sus- 
pensory Bill, and the Local Veto 
on Liquor Bill—passed the first 
reading each in one night and with 
merely formal criticism, although 
the principle involved in each is 
in the highest sense controversial, 
and such as any Government might 
well be turned out of office upon. 
We may assume that had there 
been the slightest prospect of any 
of these three bills becoming law 
during the present session, the Op- 
position would have fully debated 
them; but their fate is inextri- 
cably bound up in that of the 
Home Rule Bill, which will com- 
pel Mr Gladstone to again seek 
the suffrages of the country before 
he seriously essays any other piece 
of party legislation. For the same 
reason we shall not enter into 
detailed criticism of any of these 
measures at present, beyond point- 
ing out how far they illustrate 
the spirit in which Mr Gladstone’s 
Government is going to work. 

The Registration Bill, as has 
been pointed out, is nothing more 
or less than a new Reform Bill in 
disguise. It is a prime character- 
istic of Gladstonian legislation to 
present the most revolutionary 
measures under the most innocent 
designations and aspects, of which 
the Welsh Suspensory Bill affords 
another excellent example Ex- 
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perience has shown that there is 
room for a reform of our present 
imperfect and unsatisfactory sys- 
tem of registration; that house- 
holders removing from one locality 
to another have been justly ag- 
grieved by the length of time their 
vote has been kept in abeyance ; 
and that some relief should be 
given to lodgers from the disquali- 
tications under which they at pres- 
ent exercise the franchise. These 
are points upon which both sides 
of the House would desire to legis- 
late in a generous spirit; and had 
Mr Fowler’s bill contented itself 
with remedying the confessed faults 
of the present registration system, 
it would have received the cordial 
support of the Opposition, who 
have suffered even more than their 
rivals at the polls from defective 
registers and the principles upon 
which these are at present made 
up. But a change that substi- 
tutes mere residence for payment 
of rates as the qualification for 
the franchise strikes at the roots 
of the British electoral system, and 
removes all stability from the par- 
liamentary constituencies; while 
the reduction of the qualifying 
period of residence from twelve to 
three months will appear to most 
people to be too great a descent to 
be immediately tried until the reg- 
istration machinery has been got 
into full working order, and has 
mastered the rolls. In large cities 
with a vagrant and migratory ele- 
ment in the population, the party 
agents will find the manufacture 
of votes a cheap and easy matter 
under such a bill as that of Mr 
Fowler. But the provision of the 
bill which is most likely to excite 
general dissatisfaction is that which 
proposes to impose upon the already 
overburdened local rates the whole 
cost of what must necessarily be a 
large and expensive registration es- 
tablishment, while by a fine irony 
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defaulting ratepayers will not be 
precluded as at present from hav- 
ing their names put upon the roll. 
It is much to be regretted that a 
question which does not belong to 
party should have been put for- 
ward in such a controversial form 
and that the Opposition should 
thus be prevented from aiding the 
Government in dealing with a re. 
form which is certainly not un 
called for by the country. 

The Welsh Suspensory Bill is a 
fine sample of the way in which 
Mr Gladstone redeems his elec- 
toral pledges. He has purchased 
the support of the Welsh Radical 
members at the price of disestab- 
lishment, and he pays them back 
by a bill for the interim suspen- 
sion of new interests in the Church 
in Wales. The Welsh members 
have with difficulty been per- 
suaded to accept this instalment 
as a retainer, and scarcely conceal 
their resentment at the illusory 
return made for their support. 
The Premier proposes to repay the 
assistance which he received from 
the Scottish Radical dissenters by 
a similar measure directed against 
the Presbyterian Establishment. 
Unlike the Welshmen, the Scot- 
tish Disestablishment party are 
content with the prospect of a 
Suspensory Bill. Probably it is 
more than they really expected ; 
they know that they are not 
likely to get more in a hurry: 
but they have succeeded in hav- 
ing a slight passed upon the 
Established Church, and that to 
petty minds is much. Mr Glad- 
stone has shrunk from bringing 
the question of Disestablishment 
directly before the House; but to 
conciliate support and make a 
show of redeeming his pledges, he 
will do his best to cripple the 
Churches in a covert fashion. Such 
policy resembles that of the Clare 
or Kerry moonlighter, who, when 
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he dare not shoot the landlord, 
puts out his spite in houghing the 
cattle. 

But it is vain for Mr Gladstone 
to seek to evade the great ques- 
tion of the maintenance of Church 
Establishments by such insidious 
measures as those which he has 
directed against Scotland and 
Wales. There is no chance of 
either of these bills becoming law 
during the present session; and 
when Parliament comes to deal 
seriously with the question of 
Church Establishments, it can 
only be after the subject has been 
referred to the country on its own 
merits, and disentangled from all 
the other party considerations 
with which it has hitherto been 
mixed up when mooted before the 
constituencies. In the meanwhile, 


all that the Government has ac- 
complished is to array against it 
the whole strength of the Churches 
both in England and Scotland—a 
strength that will count for some- 


thing when the existence of Mr 
Gladstone’s ministry comes to be 
determined by the country at no 
distant date. In Scotland espe- 
cially, the movement for Church 
defence—which is not confined to 
members of the Establishment, but 
is largely aided by members of all 
other denominations in the coun- 
try—is being pushed on with such 
vigour, and has assumed such di- 
mensions, as will make it a most 
formidable factor when the ques- 
tion of Disestablishment is pre- 
sented in a practical form. 

The subject of a local veto on 
the liquor traffic is one that both 
sides of the House might be well 
contented to discuss in an amicable 
spirit, if it were put forward in 
fair and reasonable form. The 
promotion of temperance is not a 
party question, and neither the 
Radical nor the teetotaller has a 
monopoly of the desire to lessen 
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the national evils arising from 
drink. But Sir William Har- 
court’s bill has been so framed 
as to destroy the possibility of the 
Opposition doing anything to assist 
him in passing it,—so framed, in- 
deed, as to suggest doubts whether 
its authors are sincerely anxious 
that it should pass. It is nota 
bill to promote temperance ; it is 
a measure of vengeance directed 
against the unoffending publican. 
It is a bill the effect of which will 
be to ruin one class of liquor- 
sellers for the temporary enrich- 
ment of another; and so far will 
it be from dealing in a final form 
with the drink question, that as 
soon as the publican has been 
put down the agitation will be 
directed against the other classes 
in the trade—the licensed grocer, 
the restaurant-keeper, and the 
hotel-keeper. The country would 
welcome any honest attempt on 
the part of Government to further 
the cause of temperance; but Sir 
William Harcourt’s bill is merely 
a dishonest endeavour to reward 
political support by the spoliation 
of a class. Meanwhile the outside 
agitation that is being directed 
against the bill, as well as the 
number of members inside the 
House who have pledged them- 
selves to oppose it, even among 
the Gladstonian ranks, have al- 
ready sealed the fate of the mea- 
sure, if the Government were seri- 
ously disposed and able to perse- 
vere with it. The attitude of the 
Government with regard to the 
Welsh Local Veto, however, is 
only explicable on the supposition 
that it has no serious intentions of 
proceeding with its own measure. 
The Welsh bill is in many respects 
a more stringent enactment than 
the Government’s bill, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s sup- 
port of the former can only mean 
that he does not hope, or does not 
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intend, to press his own one into 
law. The question of compensa- 
tion, or no compensation, for the 
suppressed liquor - sellers, is one 
upon which the public cannot be 
said to have finally made up its 
mind; and the important principle 
of suppressing any branch of legiti- 
mate trading without due regard 
to the interests of the class affected 
lies too much at the root of the 
welfare of an industrial community 
like our own, for the country to 
allow a precedent to be created 
without a careful examination of 
the expediency and justice in- 
volved. It must at all events be 
conceded that, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the Government, 
its Veto Bill is a rash and pre- 
cipitate measure. 

At the present crisis the real 
centre of political interest is to be 
found not inside the House but in 
the country. Mr Gladstone may 
push the Home Rule Bill as far 
as his majority in the Commons 


will carry it, but the electorates is 
the tribunal before which it must 
be ultimately tried, and our chief 
concern is with their opinion of 


the measure. The last few weeks 
have seen a remarkable arousing 
of feeling on the question of Home 
Rule,—a feeling that would have 
been even more intense and wide- 
spread but for the fact that the 
masses who have been befooled by 
Mr Gladstone are still diffident in 
owning their disappointment. But 
the opposition to which the great 
meeting of the Conservative party 
on March 8 first gave the key- 
note has now found a voice that 
is rousing an echo in every part 
of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
decision at which the Conserva- 
tives arrived to hold no truce with 
Home Rule, to palter with no 
amendments, to meet the bill with 
a direct negative, is one that com- 
mends itself to the sense and spirit 
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of the nation. It is time that we 
disabused ourselves of the idea 
that Ireland ever can or ever shall 
have Home Rule, and that the 
public mind should be directed 
towards some more reasonable 
method of composing Irish griev- 
ances. It is only the bait of 
Home Rule, which Mr Gladstone 
for party purposes has kept dang- 
ling before the eyes of Irish agita- 
tors, that has prevented Ireland 
from quietly settling down to 
enjoy the benefits of the remedial 
legislation of late years. The di- 
rect negative which the Unionist 
party has determined to return to 
Mr Gladstone’s measure is the best 
answer that the country as a whole 
can give to Irish agitation, and the 
one that is likely to have most influ- 
ence in finally settling the question. 

The principles of the Opposition 
have been very clearly set forth in 
the speeches of Mr Balfour at Eal- 
ing and the Duke of Devonshire at 
Bradford. Both speakers were at 
one as to the disastrous conse- 
quences of the Home Rule Bill 
both to Ireland and to Great Bri- 
tain, the impossibility of an effec- 
tive scheme of Irish government 
being erected under its provisions, 
the immediate financial injustice 
and future financial danger to 
which this country would be ex- 
posed, the wrong proposed to the 
Irish minority, and the threatened 
ruin of Irish property and indus- 
try. With regard to the fiction of 
the preservation of parliamentary 
supremacy and to the inadequacy of 
the so-called safeguards offered by 
the bill, both the Duke and Mr 
Balfour speak in the most empha- 
tic language. Mr Gladstone’s ex- 
position presented the ideal picture 
of an Irish Government working 
under and in close harmony with 
the Imperial Legislature, which 
had only to gently pull the leading- 
strings when the infant Parlia- 
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ment was in danger of stumbling. 
But, as the Duke of Devonshire 
pointed out, if the Irish Legisla- 
ture is placed under restrictions, 
whatever be their value, the Irish 
Executive suffers from no such 
limitations of its power. 


“We must get distinctly into our 
minds that after this bill passes, the 
Imperial Government will not have a 
single Minister, executive officer, or 
official in Ireland who will be respon- 
sible to it or to our Parliament, but 
every man of them, from the Chief 
Secretary and from the members of 
the Lord-Lieutenant’s cabinet to the 
humblest civil servant, to the hum- 
blest tax-gatherer, to the humblest 
bailiff or process-server,—every per- 
son of official rank in Ireland, every 
official, will in future be under the 
orders, and under the sole orders, of 
their Cabinet, and will own no respon- 
sibility to the British Government or 
the British Parliament.” 


With the powers which must 
necessarily appertain to the Irish 
Executive, the restrictions upon 
the Legislature are of but little 
consequence ; and it will be found 
impossible to insist upon their 
being observed when the Executive 
and a majority in Dublin think 
fit to override them. We reserve, 
indeed, the power to declare a law 
that has been passed by the Irish 
Legislature on the motion of the 
Irish Executive to be illegal by a 
decision of the Privy Courcil, but 
the Irish Executive is by no means 
bound to observe or enforce the 
Privy Council’s decree, and may, 
as it most probably will, treat the 
decree as a dead letter, while 
its contempt is backed up by 
judges of its own creation and 
officials who are entirely its own 
dependents. Under such circum- 
stances, Parliament practically 
surrenders all control over Irish 
administration, for it could not, 
consistent with its authority and 
dignity, enter into a fruitless con- 
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flict with the Government in Dub- 
lin, and issue orders which it had 
no power to enforce except at the 
risk of overthrowing the constitu- 
tion it had itself set up. 

A closer examination of the 
bill has revealed the fact that 
though the Irish Government is 
debarred from raising a military 
force, it may be able to organ- 
ise volunteers, and certainly can 
levy an army which, drilled and 
armed according to its taste, will 
be a legal institution when lab- 
elled a police force. Even if the 
Irish Government were to do no 
more than to replace the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, man for man, 
by a force of drilled and armed 
men, such a body would prevent 
us from drawing on our garrison 
in Ireland in case of an emergency 
abroad ; and it has been always 
a chief maxim of the agitators 
that England’s danger is Ireland’s 
opportunity. The presence of our 
own troops in Ireland will present 
a serious constitutional anomaly. 
The Irish Government will for the 
most part maintain order and en- 
force its authority without having 
recourse to the assistance of the 
hated Saxon garrison. But when 
the authority of the Supreme Gov- 
ernment has to be enforced, our 
troops would necessarily have to 
be called out—that is to say, be 
placed in the field against the 
Irish Government. Again, in the 
case of Ulster and the Irish Pro- 
testants declining to recognise a 
Nationalist Government in Dublin, 
and standing on their defence, are 
the British troops to be employed 
in coercing them into submission ? 
We can hardly suppose that Great 
Britain will coolly acquiesce in 
her soldiers being employed in 
dragonnades against the Irish Pro- 
testants, and yet without their 
assistance a Nationalist Govern- 
ment will be powerless to impose 
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its authority on Ulster. The odi- 
ous position in which it is sought 
to place our garrison in Ireland 
under the Home Rule Bill ought 
to be carefully studied by the 
constituencies, and an effectual 
protest made against the possi- 
bility of our soldiers becoming the 
involuntary tools of such an ad- 
ministration as the Home Rule 
Bill aims at calling into existence. 

The effect which the Bill will 
have upon the constitution of the 
House of Commons is a point 
which both the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr Balfour press with 
great force and urgency, and it is 
a point in which every elector in 
Great Britain is immediately inter- 
ested. ‘No human being,” says 
Mr Balfour, “in all the experi- 
ments in constitutions which the 
world has seen, has ever yet 
thought of contriving a constitu- 
tion in which the popular assembly 
shall have within it two kinds of 
majorities.” Yet this is precisely 
the position in which Mr Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill will leave 
the House, to the utter confusion 
of business, the instability of any 
Government, and the destruction 
of all certainty and confidence in 
its deliberations and authority. 
The Duke of Devonshire has very 
promptly repudiated the Govern- 
ment allegation that the retention 
of the Irish members at West- 
minster is a concession made to 
conciliate the Liberal Unionists. 
The Duke says— 


“Tt is quite true that we have 
pointed out, what we still hold, that 
the exclusion of the Irish members 
from Parliament means Separation. 
But Separation will not be avoided if 
we make Ireland practically independ- 
ent and separately governed by the 
absurd expedient of bringing over a 
certain number of Irishmen here to 
intermeddle in our affairs and to man- 
ipulate our system of parliamentary 
government. We say—we have said, 
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and we say still—that the Irish mem- 
bers ought to continue in the Imperial 
Parliament, but we say, Then in that 
case it is impossible to give to Ireland 
that system of parliamentary govern- 
ment which you propose to give her. 
If the Irish members remain here, 
Ireland must be contented, as Eng- 
land and Scotland are contented, with 
a system of complete and effective 
local government. You may make 
that local government wider if you 
like, or less wide than that enjoyed 
by England, but local government it 
must remain, and you must abandon 
the idea of erecting a second parlia- 
mentary Government within these 
isles. The Irish members under this 
plan will come here, not for the pur- 
pose of taking part in Imperial affairs 
from the point of view of Imperial 
interests: they will come here to put 
a screw upon English parties and on 
English parliamentary government, 
in Irish interests or what they sup- 
pose to be Irish interests.” 


Here, then, is the dilemma on 
the horns of which Mr Gladstone 
has impaled himself. If he ex- 
cludes the Irish members, he aban- 
dons the last claim to sovereignty 
which Parliament can assert over 
Ireland. If he retains them, he 
destroys the constitution of the 
House of Commons by introducing 
a new class of members with im- 
perfect powers and an unequal 
status ; he paralyses the position of 
the House and the action of both 
Ministry and Opposition by giving 
play to the working of a double 
majority; and he deprives the 
electors of Great Britain of any 
authority which they might legiti- 
mately claim to exercise in the 
Commons in virtue of their own 
majority. Mr Balfour has fore- 
shadowed some of the confusing 
elements which the bill would in- 
volve, such as two Budgets, two 
Committees of Ways and Means, 
two Appropriation Bills ; but it is 
impossible to predict the extent 
of the demoralisation and anarchy 
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which this measure would introduce 
into the House of Commons. One 
thing only is certain, that while de- 
priving the British electors of any 
voice in the government of Ire- 
land, it will place them tenfold 
more at the mercy of the Irish 
majority than they have been here- 
tofore. Upon this clause, if upon 
no other, the Home Rule Bill must 
go to pieces. Mr Gladstone affects 
indifference as to the retention and 
exclusion of the Irish members, 
but the whole measure has been 
framed to hinge upon their 
presence at Westminster. The 
Irish members are quite content 
to be either “in” or “ out,” as in- 
deed they may, for to them it is 
“heads I win, tails you lose,” in 
either case. But wher. the conse- 


quences to the constitution of Par- 
liament come to be examined by 
the people of Great Britain, they 
will readily apprehend the dangers 
which menace their political rights. 
The question for each elector to ask 


himself is, “Is it worth ruining 
Parliament for the sake of accom- 
modating Nationalist agitation ?” 

The financial: clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill are its only other 
feature that we can notice at 
present, and these deserve the 
utmost attention on the side of 
the British ratepayer. The bill 
takes the Irish customs as Ire- 
land’s contribution to the Imperial 
Exchequer, leaving the excise of 
Ireland to the proposed Govern- 
ment at Dublin. Now, as Mr 
Balfour has shrewdly pointed out, 
such an arrangement will prove 
very embarrassing both to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the people of this country. If 
the Budget proposes to lower the 
customs duties, it reduces in pro- 
portion Ireland’s contribution to 
the Imperial service. If trade in 
Ireland decline, as it is certain to 
do, the Irish quota will decline 
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part passu. We have ourselves no 
effective power to make Ireland 
bear her fair share of the expenses 
of a war into which the majority 
supplied by the Irish contingent 
at Westminster might very likely 
have been the means of plunging 
the country. Moreover, what con- 
fidence can we have that the cus- 
toms will be levied with that 
efficiency of service upon which 
their collection so much depends ? 
Will the Irish Government afford 
the necessary assistance and sup- 
port to the Customs officials acting 
for the benefit of another Govern- 
ment? It is far from improbable 
that under a Home Rule adminis- 
tration Ireland might become as 
great an entrepét for smuggling 
as the Isle of Man once was. 
When relations become strained be- 
tween the two countries, “cripple 
the customs” would prove as pop- 
ular a watchword as “hold the 
land.” The fiction under the bill 
that the Lord Lieutenant, with 
the assistance of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, will be a sufficient pro- 
tection to the financial interests of 
Britain, is too flimsy to need 
refutation; and Mr Balfour is 
quite within the mark when he 
“ventures to prophesy that the 
debts of the Irish Government to 
the Imperial Government are as 
little likely to be paid as the 
debts of the Irish tenants to the 
Irish landlords under the new 
system.” 

But even assuming the willing- 
ness of the Irish Government to 
meet its liability to the Imperial 
Exchequer and its ability to re- 
main solvent, the present bill 
places the British ratepayer at a 
worse disadvantage than did the 
previous one, which laid down 
Ireland’s contribution in fixed 
figures. Let us hear what Mr 
Balfour has to say upon the 
subject :— 
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“Under the plan of relative 
wealth Ireland would be paying, in 
round figures, something more than 
£1,000,000 less than she ought to be 
paying; and if you capitalise that 
sum, it comes to about £50,000,000 
at 3 per cent, the rate always taken 
in Government transactions. If, on 
the other hand, you take population, 
Ireland, being somewhere about one- 
seventh of the population of the 
United Kingdom, ought to pay about 
one-seventh of the Imperial burdens ; 
and in that case, under the bill, 
Ireland is paying over £6,000,000 
less than she ought to be paying. 
If you capitalise that sum, it comes 
to over £200,000,000.” 


Let the British ratepayer thus 
realise what the establishment of 
Home Rule is to cost him. Nor 
is this the worst. The Nationalist 
members grumble at the financial 
provisions of the bill, and will 
endeavour to obtain better terms. 
According to prominent Home 
Rulers, unless Ireland is more 
liberally treated bankruptcy will 
speedily be the result. In that 
case Great Britain will lose not 
only its interest, but its capital as 
well, in this unpromising invest- 
ment. And in addition we shall 
have to contend with constant 
demands from the Irish Govern- 
ment for extraordinary assistance 
in its difficulties—demands which 
no Imperial Ministry in need of 
support will lightly refuse to 
listen to. With the passing of 
the Home Rule Bill, the value 
of Irish members will rise in the 
Westminster market, and they 
will become the active and effici- 
ent agents of the spoliation of 
Great Britain for the benefit 
of their own Government. The 
country must be made to clearly 
understand this bargain with Ire- 
land in all its bearings, both 
present and prospective, and to 
realise that the concession of 
Home Rule is not merely a re- 
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arrangement of power at a nom- 
inal cost, but a wholesale robbery 
with both hands of the British 
ratepayer. 

If the voice of all that is 
honourable and reputable in the 
Irish nation is to count for any- 
thing, Home Rule is doomed not 
merely now but for the future. 
There never was a minority which 
appealed more feelingly for a hear- 
ing, or was treated with greater 
contempt by the Government in 
office. While Mr Gladstone is 
willing to give a ready audience 
to any deputation, however in- 
significant, that sympathises with 
his aims, yet when a thoroughly 
representative body of gentlemen 
proposed to wait upon him to 
explain the apprehensions of U1- 
ster, they found the door closed 
in their face. In the Premier’s 
present autocratic frame of mind 
he will tolerate no criticism, even 
from his own following, that 
does not simply re-echo his own 
views. Very different was the 
treatment which the representa- 
tives of the Irish minority met 
with at the hands of the Unionist 
leaders. The great deputation, 
representing every interest, moral 
and material, in the Irish nation, 
and comprising members of both 
parties in politics and men of 
every shade of religious belief, 
who came forward to claim their 
right to the maintenance of their 
freedom and their British citizen- 
ship; to the preservation of the 
industry and commerce of their 
country from extinction under an 
inequitable enactment; and to 
the securing of the civil and re- 
ligious liberty that they now en- 
joy,—was a unique spectacle on 
which only the most fatuous and 
arbitrary Government could look 
with indifference. The unani- 
mous testimony which all sections 
of the deputation bore to the fact 
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that Home Rule would drive 
capital out of the country and 
strangle the commercial prosperity 
of Ireland, was, even while they 
spoke, finding corroboration in the 
money-market. The chairman of 
the Great Northern Railway of 
Ireland was able to point out that 
since the Home Rule Bill had 
been divulged his stock had suf- 
fered half-a-million depreciation on 
a capital of 74 millions; and Mr 
Holmes, a governor of the Bank 
of Ireland, the stock of which has 
fallen so heavily, “ expressed the 
unanimous voice of his colleagues 
on the board of the bank that, if 
the proposed measure should be 
passed into law, the result would 
be most disastrous to the commer- 
cial interests of Ireland.” Even 


the masses, who have their savings 
deposited in the Post Office Sav- 
ings Banks, are withdrawing them 
in trepidation, or writing to the 
authorities to inquire what secur- 
ity they will have for their money 


under a Home Rule Government. 
If any evidence were needed of 
the’certain ruin to the trade and 
commerce of Ireland from the 
establishment of a Home Rule 
Government, it is supplied by the 
report of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce. This remarkable docu- 
ment proves as clearly as figures can 
that “the resources of Ireland are 
unequal to supporting a National 
Government ;” that the trade and 
commerce of the country outside 
Ulster cannot be maintained with- 
out the support of Imperial credit ; 
and that, should the bill become 
law, “the result would be as deadly 
a blow to Irish commercial inter- 
ests as were the measures framed 
centuries ago intentionally to ruin 
Irish trade.” And it is impossible 
that Irish trade can be ruined 
without detriment to the commer- 
cial interests of Great Britain, 
and without certain loss to the 
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British Treasury. If the reten- 
tion of the customs in the hands 
of the Imperial Government suffices 
to preclude Ministers in Dublin 
from resorting to a protective 
policy, they are still left free to 
have recourse to a system of 
bounties, the prejudicial effects of 
which would very speedily be felt 
by manufacturers on our own side 
of the Channel. 

Yet though the members of the 
deputation that waited on the 
Unionist leaders represented the 
capital and prosperity of Ireland, 
the Premier deems their opinion 
of no value in comparison with 
the views of men who have no 
stake in their own country,—who, 
as one of the speakers said, “ would 
be able to enclose their goods and 
chattels within the limited space 
of an ordinary portmanteau,” but 
who nevertheless possess the sole 
merit of being able to maintain 
himself in office. Such an atti- 
tude constitutes a scandal of the 
gravest character. Even among 
sections of the Irish community 
which might have been expected 
to acquiesce in, if not to sympa- 
thise with, the Home Rule Bill, 
the measure has met with the 
most decided condemnation. A 
monster petition against the bill 
is now in course of signature by 
both sexes of Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, among the foremost of 
the names appended to it being 
a son of Daniel O’Connell. The 
promoters of the petition express 
themselves as heartily in accord 
with their fellow-Unionists in op- 
position to the Bill, and believe 
“that Home Rule, if imposed 
upon Ireland, would, under the 
peculiar conditions of the country, 
foster a revolutionary spirit disas- 
trous to the true interests of our 
religion.” There is no doubt the 
petitioners are right. In a Home 
Rule Parliament the clerical party 
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and the revolutionary elements fos- 
tered from America must speedily 
come into bitter and hostile col- 
lision, and whatever the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy may gain in in- 
fluence at the outset, it will lose in 
credit and dignity in the long-run. 

While the anti-Parnellite agita- 
tors are endeavouring to persuade 
themselves and their country that 
in the Home Rule Bill they have 
got all they ask for, and that 
it represents the triumph of the 
struggle in which they have been 
so long engaged, it is interesting 
to learn what their paymasters in 
America think of the measure. 
Having invested their money in 
Home Rule, these gentlemen may 
with perfect justice assert their 
claim to “boss” Irish administra- 
tion whenever it is set up. On 
the appearance of the bill the 
Irish National League of America 
issued a manifesto “ deeply regret- 
ting that some Irishmen, claiming 
to represent the Irish people, cried 
‘ Hallelujah,’ and announced to the 
world that the present measure 
was a full and complete settlement 
of the claims of our people.” The 
American League does not indorse 
this view : on the contrary, it holds 
that the Home Rule Bill will 
prove “ruinous to the country.” 
We need not go over the League’s 
condemnation of the Bill, which 
characterises the Assembly as 
*“ little better than a mockery,” 
the Assembly men as England’s 
“jackals,” the Viceroy’s privy 
council as “ puppets,” and “the 
whole performance” as a “ wonder- 
fully clever piece of financial jug- 
gling.” Though we look at the 
bill from a very different stand- 
point, we must own that there is 
both force and truth in many of 
the American League’s criticisms, 
—as, for instance, when it predicts 
that “in a little time British 
bayonets alone would save the 
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Legislature of Dublin from the 
vengeance of an impoverished and 
degraded country.” This being 
the view of the American National 
League, with whose money and 
under whose auspices the Home 
Rule movement has mainly been 
carried on, is it worth while to 
proceed with a bill that produces 
so little satisfaction and promises 
so little settlement? So long as 
the American Irish are not satis- 
fied, there will be agitation in 
Ireland and outrages as_ well. 
Though every one of the leaders 
of the Home Rule movement were 
provided with place or office in 
the new Administration, there 
will not be wanting successors to 
them in the trade of agitation as 
long as America is willing to find 
the funds; and the Irish Cabinet 
will probably have to change their 
views about “ coercion ” when they 
are obliged to have recourse to it 
in the interests of their own safety. 
Until Mr Gladstone can produce 
a measure that will satisfy the 
Irish “ kin beyond sea,” it is quite 
a superfluous task to attempt to 
legislate upon Home Rule. 

No responsible Minister, how- 
ever wedded to his own ideas, can 
overlook the indignation which, in 
every corner of Ireland, and from 
every class of the community ex- 
cept those immediately under the 
influence of the agitators, is being 
expressed against the abandonment 
of Ireland to the government of a 
faction. A more thoroughly rep- 
resentative meeting was probably 
never convened in Dublin than 
that which met on March 15 in 
the Leinster Hall, and protested 
against handing over Ireland “ to 
the control of a party which has 
repeatedly given evidence of its 
disregard of the elementary prin- 
ciples of honesty, liberty, and jus- 
tice,” and against “any changes 
that will deprive us of our present 
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position of absolute equality with 
Englishmen and Scotsmen in the 
glorious heritage of the British 
empire.” The perils to which Ire- 
land will be exposed were never 
more clearly and succinctly pointed 
out than in the speeches on that 
occasion by speakers who thor- 
oughly knew both the country and 
the men into whose hands it is pro- 
posed to commit its government. 
The Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches of Ireland have both 
made a powerful appeal against 
being abandoned to the mercy of 
a Nationalist Government, the 
Bishop of Derry justly describing 
the bill as a measure that “ stag- 
gered under whisky,”—“a bill in 
which the snake-bite of bank- 
ruptcy was to be cured by the 
antidote of drunkenness.” But the 


scandal attaching to the Prime 
Minister’s position is that he will 
receive no deputations, he will 
listen to no remonstrances, he will 
acknowledge no criticism that is 


not backed by a vote in the House 
of Commons. We have said Mr 
Gladstone’s attitude is a scandal to 
representative government, and it 
is one for which, sooner or later, he 
will have to reckon with the coun- 
try. It is to the electors of Great 
Britain that the loyal Irish will 
have to appeal if they are to be 
saved from the doom with which 
the Home Rule Bill menaces them, 
and it is towards the constituen- 
cies of Great Britain that their 
best efforts should be directed. 
Let the British people once thor- 
oughly grasp the nature of Home 
Rule, and the condition to which 
it will reduce the people and pros- 
perity of Ireland, as well as the 
difficulties and the claims which it 
will impose upon themselves, and 
the case of the Irish minorities 
will receive sympathetic and gen- 
erous consideration. Meanwhile 
the spectacle presented by the situ- 
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ation is unpleasantly glaring. We 
see the Prime Minister surrounded 
by Irishmen whom he himself has 
characterised in the most damna- 
tory terms when they crossed his 
policy,—men who have earned the 
odium and contempt of Great Brit- 
ain, and whose exclusion from the 
House of Commons is the sole bribe 
that would reconcile the country 
to Home Rule—men no less dis- 
trusted in their own country than 
in this: we see, we say, the Pre- 
mier straining every nerve to legis- 
late for the ambitions of these men, 
while he refuses a hearing to the 
representatives of whatever is hon- 
ourable and worthy in the Irish 
nation. It is painful to contem- 
plate such a picture, and no states- 
man less besotted with the love of 
power than is the Prime Minister 
would dare to brazen it out. 

From the time that he commit- 
ted himself to a Home Rule policy, 
the Premier has been kicking 
against the pricks. He would 
not lay his measure before the 
country; and he will not, now 
that it has been published, give 
the country an opportunity of 
considering it if he can avoid 
doing so. He has treated the 
constituencies with a contempt 
and a distrust such as no respon- 
sible British Minister before him 
has ever dared to exhibit. Sur- 
rounded by a pretorian guard of 
Irishmen, office-holders and expec- 
tants, he turns a deaf ear to public 
opinion, even if it be allowed to 
reach him. But the fool’s paradise 
in which he fancies himself an 
autocrat will be rudely broken 
up. The Home Rule Bill must 
go before the constituencies from 
whom the Premier has done his 
best to withhold it, whose opinion 
upon the subject he has all along 
flouted. We shall then see whether 
the patriotism, the common-sense, 
the political prudence of the British 
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people will tolerate such a scheme 
as has been put before the House 
of Commons. We shall see whether 
the bitter cry of the loyal Irish 
minority over the prospect of its 
imperilled freedom and ruined 
prosperity will not obtain a more 
sympathetic hearing from the elec- 
tors than was accorded to it by 
the Premier. 

There never was a more critical 
juncture in our age than that 
which has been brought about by 
this unscrupulous and inequitable 
measure. Mr Gladstone may shut 
his eyes to the condition of Ulster, 
but it will be impossible that the 
country at large should be able to 
doso. The state of feeling in that 
province has reached a dangerous 
degree of bitterness—all the more 
dangerous that it does not find 
expression in such hysterical va- 
pouring as characterises the course 
of Home Rule agitation. But 


there is a steady settled resolution 
among the natives of Ulster not 


to accept the rule of a Nationalist 
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Government, which forbids the 
supposition that Home Rule can 
be introduced into Ireland with- 
out an imminent risk of serious 
bloodshed. We are far from wish- 
ing to take alarmist views of the 
situation, but the intelligence 
which comes from Ulster day by 
day warrants the gravest appre- 
hensions. Upon the constituen- 
cies of this country will rest the 
responsibility of averting, it may 
be, a civil war of the most painful 
character,—a war in which men 
justly fighting for their rights and 
liberties, of which they have been 
deprived for purposes of party and 
faction, would have of necessity 
to be put under by the bayonets 
of British troops. It will be 
for the constituencies of Great 
Britain to save the country from 
such a calamity by making the 
cause of the loyal Irish their 
own, and timeously arresting the 
Government in the insane course 
to which Mr Gladstone has com- 
mitted it. 
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